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STYLE. 


Amonest the never-ending argu- 
ments for thankfulness in the privilege 
of a British birth—arguments more so- 
lemn even than numerous, and telling 
more when weighed than when counted, 
pondere quam numero,—three aspects 
there are of our national character 
which trouble the uniformity of our 
feelings. A good son even in sucha 
case, is not at liberty to describe him- 
self as ‘ ashamed.” Some gentler 
word must be found to express the 
character of his distress. And, what- 
ever grounds of blame may appear 
against his venerated mother, itis one 
of his filial duties to suppose—either 
that the blame applies but partially, 
or, if it should seem painfully univer- 
sal, that it is one of those excesses to 
which energetic natures are liable 
through the very strength of their con- 
stitutional characteristics. Such things 
do happen. It is certain, for instance, 
that to the deep sincerity of British 
nature, and to that shyness or principle 
of reserve which is inseparable from 
self-respect, must be traced philosophi- 
cally the churlishness and unsocial 
bearing for which, at one time, we 
were so angrily arraigned by the 
smooth south of Europe, That facile 
obsequiousness, which attracts the in- 
considerate in Belgians, Frenchmen, 
and Italians, is too generally a mixed 
product from impudence and insince- 
rity. Want of principle and want of 
moral sensibility compose the original 
Jundus of southern manners: and the 
natural product, in a specious hollow- 
ness of demeanour, has been afterwards 
propagated by imitation through in- 
numerable people, who may have par- 
taken less deeply, or not at all, in the 
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original moral qualities that have 
moulded such a manner. 

Great faults, therefore, may grow 
out of great virtues in excess, And 
this consideration should make us 
cautious even towards an enemy ; 
much more when approaching so holy 
a question as the merits of our maternal 
land. Else, and supposing that a 
strange nation had been concerned in 
our judgment, we should declare our- 
selves mortified and humiliated by three 
expressions of the British character,» 
too public to have escaped the notice of 
Europe. First, we writhe with shame 
when we hear of semi-delirious lords 
and ladies, sometimes theatrically cos- 
tumed in caftans and turbans, pro- 
claiming to the whole world—as the 
law of their households—that all na- 
tions and languages are free to enter 
their gates, with one sole exception 
directed against their British compa- 
triots ; that is to say, abjuring by sound 
of trumpet that land through which 
only they themselves have risen into 
consideration ; spurning those for 
countrymen—‘ without whom,” (as 
M. Gourville had the boldness to tell 
Charles II.,) “ without whom, by 
G— Sir, you yourself are nothing.” 
We all know who ‘hey are that have 
done this thing : we may know, if we 
enquire, how many conceited cox- 
combs are at this moment acting upon 
that precedent ; in which, we scruple 
not to avow, is contained a fund of 
satire, more crying than any which 
Juvenal found in the worst days of 
Rome. And we may ask calmly— 
would not death, judicial death, have 
visited such an act amongst tle an- 
cient republics ?.-Next, but with that 
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indulgence which belongs to an infir- 
mity rather than an error of the will, 
we feel ashamed for the obstinate ob- 
tuseness of our country in regard to 
one and the most effective of the Fine 
Arts. It will be understood that we 
speak of music. In painting and in 
sculpture it is now past disputing, that 
if we are destined to inferiority at all, 
it is an inferiority only to the Italians 
and the ancient Greeks; an inferiority 
which, if it were even sure to be per- 
manent, we share with all the other 
malicious nationsaround us. On that 
head we are safe. And in the most 
majestic of the Fine Arts, in poetry, we 
have a clear and vast pre-eminence as 
regards all nations ; no nation but our- 
selves having equally succeeded in both 
forms of the higher poetry, epic and 
tragic. Whilst of meditative or phi- 
losophic poetry (Young’s, Cowper’s, 
Wordsworth's,)—to say nothing of 
lyric—we may affirm what Quine- 
tilian says justly of Roman satire— 
“ tota quidem nostra est.” If, there- 
fore, in every mode of composition 
through which the impassioned mind 
speaks, a nation has excelled its rivals, 
we cannot be allowed to suppose any 
general defect of sensibility as a cause 
of obtuseness with regard to music. 
‘So little, however, is the grandeur of 
this divine art suspected amongst us 
erally, that a man will write an 
essay deliberately for the purpose of 
putting on record his own preference 
of a song, to the most elaborate music 
of Mozart: he will glory in his shame; 
and, though speaking in the character 
of one confessing to a weakness, will 
evidently view himself in the light of 
a candid man, laying bare a state of 
feeling which is natural and sound, 
opposed to a class of false pretenders 
‘who, whilst servile to rules of artists, 
in reality contradict their own musical 
instincts, and feel little or nothing of 
what they profess. Strange that even 
the analogy of other arts should not 
open his eyes to the delusion he is en- 
eourtaging ! A song—an air—a tune, 
that is a short succession of notes re- 
volving rapidly upon itself, how could 
that by possibility offer a field of com- 
pass sufficient for the development of 
great musical effects? The prepara- 
tion pregnant with the future, the re- 
mote correspondence, the questions, 
as it were, which to a deep musical 
gense are asked in one passage, and 
answered in another; the iteration and 
ingemination of a given effect, moving 


through subtle variations that some- 
times aisguise the theme, sometimes 
fitfully reveal it, sometimes throw it 
out tumultuously to the daylight,— 
these and ten thousand forms of self- 
conflicting musical passion—what 
room could they find, what opening, 
for utterance in so limited a field as 
an air or song? A hunting-box, a 
park-lodge, may have a forest graee 
and the beauty of appropriateness ; 
but what if a man should match such 
a bauble against the Pantheon, or 
against the minsters of York and 
Strasburg? A repartee may by acci- 
dent be practically effective: it has 
been known to crush a party-scheme, 
and an oration of Cicero’s, or of 
Burke’s, could have done no more: 
but what judgment would match the 
two against each otheras developments 
of power? Let him who finds the 
maximum of his musical gratification 
in a song, be assured, by that one fact, 
that his sensibility is rude and unde- 
veloped. Yet exactly upon this level 
is the ordinary state of musical feeling 
throughout Great Britain; and the 
howling wilderness of the psalmody 
in most parish churches of the land, 
countersigns the statement. There is, 
however, accumulated in London, 
more musical science than in any ca- 
pital of the world. This, gradually 
diffused, will improve the feeling of 
the country. And, if it should fail to 
do so, in the worst case we have the 
satisfaction of knowing, through Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, and by later evi- 
dences, that sink as we may below 
Italy and Germany in the sensibility 
to this divine art, we cannot go lower 
than France. Here, however, and in 
this cherished obtuseness as to a plea- 
sure so important for human life, and 
at the head of the physico-intellectual 
pleasures, we find a second reason for 
quarrelling with the civilisation of our 
country. Atthesummit of civilisation 
in other points, she is here yet un- 
cultivated and savage. 

A third point is larger. Here (pro- 
perly speaking) our quarrel is co-ex- 
tensive with that general principle in 
England which tends in all things to 
set the matter above the manner, the 
substance above the external show; 
a principle noble in itself, but inevi- 
tably wrong wherever the manner 
blends inseparably with the substance. 

This general tendency operates in 
many ways: but our own immediate 
purpose is concerned with it only so 
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far as it operates upon style. In no 
country upon earth, were it possible 
to carry such a maxim into practical 
effect, is it a more determinate ten- 
dency of the national mind to value 
the matter of a book not only as 
paramount to the manner, but even as 
distinet from it, and as capable of ase- 
parate insulation. > What first gave a 
shock to such a tendency. must have 
been the unwilling and mysterious 
sense—that in some cases, the matter 
and the manner were so inextricably 
interwoven, as not to admit of this 
coarse bisection. “The one was em- 
bedded, entangled, and interfused 
through the other in a way which bade 
defiance to such gross mechanical 
separations. ‘But the tendency to 
view the two elements as in a separa- 
ble relation still predominates ; and, 
as a consequence, the tendency to 
undervalue the accomplishment of 
style. “Do we mean that the English, 
as a literary nation, are practically 
less sensible of the effects of a 
beautiful style? *Not at all. Nobody 
can be insensible to these effects. 


; And, upon a known fact of history, 


viz., the exclusive cultivation of po- 
pular oratory in England throughout 
the 17th and 18th centuries, we might 
presume a peculiar and exalted sense 
of style amongst ourselves. ‘ Until 
the French Revolution, no nation of 
Christendom except England had any 
practical experience of popular rheto- 
tic; any deliberative eloquence, for 
instance ; any forensic eloquence that 
was made public ; any democratic elo- 
quence of the hustings; or any form 
whatever of public rhetoric beyond 
that of the pulpit. '‘ Through two cen- 
turies at least, no nation could have 
been so constantly reminded of the 
powers for good and evil which belong 
to style.’ « Often it must have happen- 
ed, to the mortification or joy of mul- 
titudes, that one man out of windy 
nothings has constructed an over- 


| whelming appeal to the passions of his 


hearers, whilst another has thrown 
away the weightiest cause by his man- 
ner of treating it. Neither let it be 
said, that this might not arise from 
differences of style, but because the 
triumphant demagogue made use of 
fictions, and, therefore, that his tri- 
umph was still obtained by means of 
his matter, however hollow that mat- 
ter might have proved upon investiga- 
tion.) {That case, also, is a possible 
case; but often enough two orators 
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have relied upon the: same identical. 
matter—the facts, for instance, of the 
slave-trade—and one has turned this to 
such good account by his arrange- 
ments, by his modes of vivifying dry 
statements, by his arts of illustration, 
by his science of connecting things 
with human feeling, that he has left 
his hearers in convulsions of passion ; 
whilst the other shall have used every 
tittle of the same matter without elicit- 
ing one scintillation of sympathy, 
without leaving behind one distinet 
impression in the memory, or planting 
one murmur in the heart. 
In proportion, therefore, as the 

English people have been placed for 
two centuries and a quarter (i. ¢. 
since the latter decennium of James the 
First’s reign) under a constant expe- 
rience of popular eloquence thrown 
into all channels of social life, they 
must have had peculiar occasion to 
feel the effects of style. But to feel 
is not to feel consciously. Many ja 
man is charmed by one cause w 
ascribes the effect to another. Son 
a man is fascinated by the artifices. of 
composition, who fancies that it is the 
subject which has operated so potent- 
ly. ¢’ And even for the subtiest of 
suiuoeghaie who keeps in mind the 
interpenetration of the style and the 
matter, it would be as difficult to dis- 
tribute the true proportion of their 
joint action, as, with regard to the ear- 
liest rays of the dawn; it would be to 
say how much of the beauty lay in the 
heavenly light. which chased away the 
darkness—how much in the rosy co- 
lour which that light entangled. 

\ Easily, therefore, it may have hap- 
pened, that, under the constant action 
and practical effects of stylepa nation 
may have failed to notice th@cause as 
the cause. ¥ And, besides the disturb- 
ing forces which mislead the judgment 
of the auditor in sucha case, there are 
other disturbing forces which modify 
the practice of the speaker. SThatis 
good rhetoric for the hustings which 
is bad for a book. ~ Even for the 
highest forms of popular eloquence, 
the laws of style vary much from the © 
general standard. ‘ In the senate, and 
for the same-reason in a newspaper, 
it is a virtue to reiterate your mean- 
ing : tautology becomes a merit: va- 
riation of the words, with a substantial 


identity of the sense and dilution of | 


the truth, is oftentimes a necessity. 
man who should content himself with 
a single condensed enunciation ofia 
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perplexed doctrine, would be a mad- 
man and a felo-de-se, as respected his 
reliance upon that doctrine. ’ Like 
boys who are throwing the sun’s rays 
into the eyes of a mob by means of a 
mirror, you must shift your lights and 
vibrate your reflexions at every pos- 
sible angle, if you would agitate the 
popular mind extensively. , Every 
mode of intellectual communication 
has its separate strength and separate 
weakness; its peculiar embarrass- 
ments, compensated by peculiar re- 
sources.* It is the advantage of a 
book, that you can return to the past 
page if any thing in the present de- 
pends upon it. /: But, return being im- 
possible in the case of a spoken ha- 
rangue, where each sentence perishes 
as it is born, both the speaker and the 
hearer become aware of a mutual inte= 
rest in a much looser style, and a per- 
petual dispensation from the severities 
of abstract discussion. / ‘It is for the 
benefit of both, that the weightier 
propositions should be detained before 
the eye a good deallonger than the 
chastity of taste or the austerity of 
logic would tolerate in a book. / Time 
must be given for the intellect to eddy 
about a truth, and to appropriate its 
bearings; ‘There is a sort of previous 
lubrication, such as the boa-constric- 


tor applies to any subject of digestion, / 


which is requisite to familiarize the | 
mind with a startling or a complex | 
novelty. “And this is obtained for the 

intellect by varying the modes of pre- , 
senting it,—now puttingit directly be- 

fore the eye, now obliquely, now in 

an abstract shape, now in the concrete; 

all which being the ‘proper technical 

discipline for dealing with such cases, 

ought no longer to be viewed as a li- 

centious mode of style, but as the just 

style in respect -of those licentious 

circumstances. ‘“And the true art for 

such popular display is—to contrive 

the best forms for appearing to say 

something new, when in reality you 
are but echoing yourself; to break 

up massy chords into running vari- 
ations ; and to mask, by slight differ- 
ences in the manner, a virtual iden- 

tity in the substance. 

We have been illustrating a twofold 
neutralizing effect applied to the ad- 
vantages, otherwise enjoyed by the 
English people, for appreciating the 
forms of style. What wasit that made 
the populace of Athens and of Rome 
so sensible to the force of rhetoric and 
te the magic of language? It was the 
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habit of hearing these two great en- 
gines daily worked for purposes in- 
teresting to themselves as citizens, and 
sufficiently intelligible to command 
their willing attention. The English 
amongst modern nations have had the 
same advantages, allowance being 
made for the much less intense con- 
centration of the audience. -In the 
ancient republics it was always the 
same city; and, therefore, the same 
audience, except in so far as it was 
spread through many generations. 
This has been otherwise jn England ; 
and yet, by newspaper reports, any 
great effect in one assize town, or 
electoral town, has been propagated 
to the rest of the empire, through 
the eighteenth and the present century. 
But all this, and the continual exem- 
plification of style as a great agency 
for democratic effect,.have not availed 
to win a sufficient practical respect, in 
England, for the arts of composition 
as essential to authorship. And the 
reason is, because, in the first place, 
from the intertexture of style and mat- 


iter, from the impossibility that the one 
‘should affect them otherwise than in 
‘connexion with the other, it has been 


natural for an audience to charge on 
the superior agent what often belonged 
to the lower. This in the first place; 
and, secondly, because the modes of 
style appropriate to popular eloquence 
being essentially different from those of 


\ written composition, any possible ex- 
‘perience on the hustings, or in the 


senate, would pro tanto tend rather to 
disqualify the mind for appreciating 
the more chaste and more elaborate 
qualities of style fitted for books; and 
thus a real advantage of the English 
in one direction has been neutralized 
by two causes in another. 

Generally and ultimately, it is cer- 
tain, that our British disregard or in- 
adequate appreciation of style, though 
a very lamentable fault, has had its 
origin in the manlinesss of the British 
character ; in the sincerity and direct- 
ness of the British taste ; in the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘ esse quam videri,” which 
might be taken as the key to much in 
our manner, much in the philosophy of 
our lives; and: finally, in that same 
love for the practical and the tangible 
which has so memorably governed the 
course of our higher speculations 
from Bacon to Newton. But, what< 
ever may have been the origin of this 
most faulty habit, whatever mixed 
causes now support it, beyond all 
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question it is, that such a habit of dis- 
regard or of slight regard applied to 
all the arts of composition does exist 
in the most painful extent, and is de- 
tected by a practised eye in every page 
of almost every book that is published. 

If you could look any where with a 
right to expect ‘continual illustrations 
of what is good in the manifold quali- 
ties of style, it should reasonably be 
amongst our professional authors ; 
but as a body, they are distinguished 
by the most absolute carelessness in 
this respect. Whether in the choice 
of words and idioms, or in the con- 
struction of their sentences, it is not 
possible to conceive the principle of 
lazy indifference carried to a more re- 
volting extremity. Proof lies before 
you, spread out upon every page, that 
no excess of awkwardness, or of in- 
elegance, or of unrhythmical cadence, 
is so rated in the tariff of faults as to 
balance, in the writer’s estimate, the 
trouble of remoulding a clause, of in- 
terpolating a phrase, or even of strik- 
ing the pen through a superfluous 
word. In our own experience it has 
happened, that we have known an 
author so laudably fastidious in this 
subtle art, as to have recast one chap- 
ter of a series no less than seventeen 
times; so difficult was the ideal or 
model of excellence which he kept be- 
fore his mind’; so indefatigable was his 
labour for mounting to the level of 
that ideal. Whereas, on the other 
hand, with regard to a large majority 
of the writers now carrying forward 
the literature of the country from the 
last generation to the next, the evi- 
dence is perpetual—not so much that 
they rest satisfied with their own ran- 
dom preconceptions of each clause or 
sentence, as that they never trouble 
themselves to form any such precon- 
ceptions. Whatever words tumble 
out under the blindest accidents of the 
moment, those are the words re- 
tained ; whatever sweep is impressed 
by chance upon the motion of a period, 
that is the arrangement ratified. To 
fancy that men thus determinately 
careless as to the grosser elements of 
style would pause to survey distant 
proportions, or to adjust any more de- 
licate symmetries of good composition, 
would be visionary, As to the links 
of connexion, the transitions, and the 
many other functions of logic in good 
writing, things are come to such a 


ass, that what was held true of 
ome in two separate ages by two 
great rhetoricians, and of Constan- 
tinople in an age long posterior, 


“may now be affirmed of England : the 


idiom of our language, the mother 
tongue, survives only amongst our 
women and children; not, Heaven 
knows, amongst our women who wri 

books—they are often painfully con- 
spicuous for all that disfigures author- 
ship; but amongst well-educated 
women not professionally given to 
literature. Cicero and Quinctilian, 
each for his own generation, ascribed 
something of the same pre-eminence 
to the noble matrons of Rome; and 
more than one writer of the lower 
empire has recorded of Byzantium, 
that in the nurseries of that city was 
found the last home for the purity of 
the ancient Greek. No doubt it might 
have been found also amongst the in- 
numerable mobof that haughty metro- 
polis, but stained with corruptions and 
vulgar abbreviations. Or wherever 
it might lurk, assuredly it was not 
amongst the noble, the officials, or the 
courtiers ; else it was impossible that 
such a master of affectation as Nicetas 
Choniates, for instance, should have 
found toleration. But the rationale 
of this matter lies in a small compass: 
why are the local names, whenever 
they have resulted from the general 
good sense of a country, faithful to 
the local truth, grave, and unaffected ? 
Simply because they are not inven- 
tions of any active faculty, but mere 
passive depositions from a real im- 
pression upon the mind. On the 
other hand, wherever there is an am- 
bitious principle set in motion for 
name-inventing, there it is sure to ter- 
minate in something monstrous and 
fanciful. Women offend in such cases 
even more than men ; because more of 
sentiment or romance will mingle with 
the names they impose. Sailors again 
err in an opposite spirit: there is no 
affectation in their names, but there is 
too painful an effort after ludicrous 
allusioas to the gravities of their na- 
tive land—‘* Big Wig Island,’ or ‘ the 
Bishop and his Clerks :’ or the name 
becomes a memento of real incidents, 
but too casual and personal to merit 
this lasting record of a name, such as 
Point Farewell, or Cape Turn-again. 
This fault applies to many of the Yan- 
kee* names, and to many more in the 





* « Yankee names,” —Foreigners in America subject themselves to a perpetual misin- 
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southern and western states of North 
America, where the earliest popula- 
tion has usually been of a less reli- 
gious character ; and, most of all, it 
applies to the names of the back set- 
tlements. These people live under in- 
fluences the most opposite to those of 
false refinement: coarse necessities, 
elementary features of peril or em- 
barrassment, primary aspects ofsavage 
nature, compose the scenery of their 
thoughts ; and these are reflected by 
their names. Dismal Swamp express- 
es a condition of unreclaimed nature, 
which must disappear with growing 
civilisation. Big Bone Lick tellsa tale 
ofcruelty that cannot often be repeated. 
Buffaloes, like all cattle, derive medi- 
cinal benefit from salt; they come in 
droves for a thousand miles to lick the 
masses of rock salt. The new settlers 
observing this, lie in ambush to sur- 
prise them: twenty-five thousand 
noble animals, in one instance, were 
massacred for their hides. Inthe follow- 
ing year the usual crowds advanced ; 
but the first who snuffed the tainted 
air wheeled round, bellowed, and “ re- 
coiled” far into his native woods. 
Meantime the large bones remain to 
attest the extent of the merciless mas- 
sacre. Here, as in-all cases, there is 
a truth expressed; but again too 
casual and special. Besides that, 
from contempt of elegance, or from 
‘defect of art, the names resemble the 
seafaring nomenclature in being too 
rudely compounded. 

As with the imposition of names, 
$0 with the use of the existing lan- 
guage, most classes stand between 
tthe pressure of two extremes—of 
coarseness, of carelessness, of imper- 
fect art, on the one hand, of spurious 
refinement and fantastic ambition 
upon the other. Authors have always 
been a dangerous class for any lan- 
guage. Amongst the myriads who 
aré prompted to authorship by the 
coarse love of reputation, or by the 
nobler ¢raving for sympathy, there 
will always be thousands seeking dis- 
tinctions through novelties of diction. 
Hopeless of any audience through 
mere weight of matter, they will turn 
for their last resource to such tricks 
of innovation asthey can bring to bear 
upon language. What care they for 


purity or os mS of diction, if at 
any cost of either they can win a spe- 
cial attention to themselves? Now, 
the great body of women are under no 
such unhappy bias. If they happen 
to move in polished circles, or have 
received a tolerable education, they 
will speak their native language of 
necessity with truth and simplicity. 
And supposing them not to be profes- 
sional writers, (as so small a propor- 
tion can be, even in France or Eng- 
land,) there is always something in the 
situation of women which secures a 
fidelity to the idiom. From the greate 
er excitability of females, and the 
superior vivacity of their feelings, 
they will betiable to far more irrita- 
tions from wounded sensibilities. It 
is for such occasions chiefly that they 
seek to be effective in their language. 
\Now, there is not in the world so 
jcertair a guarantee for pure idiomatic 
idicticn. ~!thout tricks or affectation, 


jas a case of genuine excitement. 


Real situations are always pledges of 
a real natural language. It is in 
counterfeit passion, in the mimical 
situations of novels, or in poems that 
are efforts of ingenuity, and no 
ebullitions of absolute unsimulated 
feeling, that female writers endeavour 
to sustain their own jaded sensibility, 
or to reinforce the languishing inter- 
est of their readers by éxtravagances 
of language. No woman in this world, 
under a movement of resentment from 
a false accusation, or from jealousy, or 
from confidence betrayed, ever was at 
leisure to practise vagaries of caprice 
in the management of her mother 
tongue ; strength of real feeling shuts 
out all temptation to the affectation 
of false feeling. 

Hence the purity of the female By- 
zantine Greek, Such caprices as they 
had took some other course, and found 
some other vent than through their 
mother tongue. Hence, also, the pu- 
rity of female English. Would you 
desire at this day to read our noble 
language in its native beauty, pictu- 
resque from idiomatic propriety, racy 
in its phraseology, delicate yet sinew 
in its composition—steal the 1 
bags, and break.open all the letters in 
female handwriting. Three out of four 
will have been written by that class of 





terpretation by misapplying this term. ‘* Yankee,” in the American use, does not mean a 
‘eitizen of the United States as opposed to a foreigner, but a citizen of the Northern 
New England States (Massachusetts, Connecticut, &c.) opposed to a Virginian, a Ken 
tuckian, &c, 
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women who have the most leisure and 
the most interest in a correspondence 
by the post—that class who combine 
more of intelligence, cultivation, and 
of thoughtfulness, than any other in 
Europe—the class of unmarried wo- 
men above twenty-five—an increasing 
class ;* women who, from mere dig- 
nity of character, have renounced all 
prospects of conjugal and parental 
life, rather than descend into habits 
unsuitable to their birth. Women 
capable of such sacrifices, and marked 
by such strength of mind, may be 
expected to think with deep feeling, 
and to express themselves (unless 
where they have been too much bias~ 
ed by bookish connexions) with natu- 
ral grace, Not impossibly these same 
women, if required to come forward in 
some public character, -might write ill 
and affectedly. They would then 
have their free natural movement of 
thought distorted into some accommo- 
dation to artificial standards, amongst 
which they might happen to select a 
bad one for imitation. But in their 
letters they write under the benefit of 
their natural advantages ; not warped, 
on the one hand, into that constraint 
or awkwardness which is the inevi- 
table effect of conscious exposure to 
public gaze; yet, on the other, not 
left to vacancy or the chills of apathy, 
but sustained by some deep sympathy 
between themselves and their corre- 
spondents. 

So far as concerns idiomatic Eng- 
lish, we are satisfied, from the many 
beautiful female letters which we have 
heard upon chance occasions from 
every quarter of the empire, that they, 
theeducated women of Great Britain— 
aboveall, theinteresting class of women 
unmarried upon scruples of sexual 
honour—and also (as in Constanti- 
nople of old) the nurseries of Great 
Britain, are the true and best deposi- 
taries of the old mother idiom. But 
we must not forget, that though this 
is another term for what is good in 
English, when we are talking of a 
human and a popular interest, there 
is a separate use of the language, as 
in the higher forms of history or 
philosophy, which ought not to be 
idiomatic. As respects that which is, 
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it is remarkable that the same orders 
cling to the ancient purity of diction 
amongst ourselves who did so in 
pagan Rome—viz., women, for the 
reasons just noticed, and people of 
rank. So much has this been the 
tendency in England, that we know 
a person of great powers, but who hag 
in all things a one-sided taste, and is 
so much a lover of idiomatic English 
as to endure none else, who pro 

to read no writer since Lord Ches- 
terfield. It is certain that this ac- 
complished nobleman, who has been 
most unjustly treated from his unfor- 
tunate collision with a national favour. 
ite, and in part also from the laxity 
of his moral principles, where, how, 
ever, he spoke worse than he thought, 
wrote with the ease and careless grace 
of a high-bred gentleman. But his 
style is not peculiar: it has always 
been the style of his order. After 
making the proper allowance for the 
continual new infusions into our 
peerage from the bookish class of 
lawyers, and for some modifications 
derived from the learned class of spi- 
ritual peers, the tone of Lord Ches- 
terfield has always been the tone of 
our old aristocracy ; a tone of ele. 
gance and propriety, above all things 
free from the stiffness of pedantry or 
academic rigour, and obeying Casar's 
rule of shunning tanguam scopulum 
any insolens verbum. It is, indeedy/ 
through this channel that the solici« 
tudes of our British nobility have 
always flowed: other qualities might 
come and go according to the tempe- 
rament of the individual; but what 
in all generations constituted an object 
of horror for that class, was bookish 
precision and professional peculiarity. 
From the free popular form of ouf” 
great public schools, to. which nine 
out of ten amongst our old nobility 
resorted, it happened unavoidably that 
they were not equally clear of popular 
vulgarities; indeed, from another 
cause, that could not have been 
avoided—for it is remarkable that:a 
connexion, as close as through an um- 
bilical cord, has always been .main- 
tained between the very highest orders 
of our aristocracy and the lowest of 
our democracy, by means of nurses. 





* An increasing class ; but not in France.—It is a most remarkable moral phenomenon 
in the social condition of that nation, and one which speaks a volume as to the lower 
tone of female dignity, that unmarried women, at the age which amongst us obtains the 


insulting name of old maids, are almost unknown. 


honour does this one fact argue? 
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The nurses and immediate personal 


attendarits of all classes come from the © 


same sources, most commonly from 
the peasantry of the land; they im- 
port into all families alike, into the 
highest and the lowest, the coarsest 
expressions from the vernacular lan- 
guage ofangerandcontempt. Whence, 
for example, it was, that about five or 
six years ago, when anew novel circu- 
lated in London, with a private under- 
standing that it was a juvenile effort 
from two very young ladies of the 
very highest rank, nobody who re- 
flected at all could feel much surprise 
that one of the characters should ex- 
press her self-esteem by the popular 
phrase that she did not “ think small 
beer of herself.”’ Equally in its faults 
and its merits, the language of high 
life has always tended to simplicity 
and the vernacular ideal, recoiling from 
every mode of bookishness. And in 
this, as in so many other instances, it 
is singular to note the close resem- 
blance between polished England and 
polished Rome. Augustus Cesar was 
so little able to enter into any artificial 
forms or tortuous obscurities of ambi- 
tious rhetoric, that he could not so much 
as understand them. Even the old 
antique forms of language, where it 
happened that they had become ob- 
solete, were to him disgusting. And 
probably the main bond of connexion 
between himself and Horace was their 
common and excessive hatred of ob- 
security ; from which quality, indeed, 
the very intellectual defects of both, 
equally with their good taste, alienated 
them to intensity. 

The pure racy idiom of colloquial or 
household English, we have insisted, 
must be looked for in the circles of 

*well-educated women not too closely 
connected with books. It is certain 
that books, in any language, will tend 
*to encourage a diction too remote from 
the style of spoken idiom ; whilst the 
‘greater solemnity, and the more cere- 
monial costume of regular literature 
must often demand such a non-idioma- 
ticdiction, upon mere principles of good 
taste. But why is it that in our day 
literature has taken so determinate a 
swing towards this professional lan- 
guage of books, as to justify some 
fears that the other extreme of the 
free colloquial idiom will perish as a 
living dialect? The apparent cause 
lies in a phenomenon of modern life, 
which, on other accounts also, is en- 
titled to anxious consideration. It is 


oo 
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in newspapers that we must look for 
the main reading of this generation ; 
and in newspapers, therefore, we must 
seek for the causes operating upon the 
style of the age... Seventy years ago 
this tendency in political journals to 
usurp upon the practice of books, and 
to mould the style of writers, was no- 
ticed by a most acute observer, himself 
one of the most brilliant writers in the 
class of satiric sketchers and personal 
historians that any nation: has pro- 
duced. Already, before 1770, the late 
Lord Orford was in the habit of say- 
ing to any man who consulted him on 
the cultivation of style—* Style is it 
that you want? Oh, go and look 
into the newspapers for astyle.”’ This 
was said half contemptuously and half 
seriously. But the evil hasnow become 
overwhelming. One single number 
of a London morning paper, which in 
half a century has expanded from the 
size of a dinner napkin to that of a 
breakfast tablecloth, from that to a 
carpet, and will soon be forced, by the 
expansions of public business, into 
something resembling the mainsail of 
a frigate, already is equal in printed 
matter toa very large octavo volume. 
Every old woman in the nation now 
reads daily a vast miscellany in one 
vol. royal octavo. The evil of this, 
as regards the quality of knowledge 
communicated, admits of no remedy. 
Pablic business, in its whole unwieldy 
compass, must always form.the subject 
of these daily chronicles. Nor is there 
much room to expect any change in 
the style. The evil effect of this upon 
the style of the age may be reduced to 
two forms. Formerly the natural 
impulse of every man was, sponta- 
neously to use the language of life ; 
the language of books was a secondary 
attainment not made without effort. 
Now, on the contrary, the daily com- 
posers of newspapers have so long dealt 
in the professional idiom of books, as to 
have brought it home to every reader 
in the nation who does not violently 
resist it by some domestic advantages. 
Time was, within our own remem- 
brance, that if you should have heard, 
in passing along the street, from any 
old apple-woman such a phrase as * I 
will avail myself of your kindness,” 
forthwith you would have shied like 
a skittish horse—you would -have.run 
away in as much terror as any old Ro- 
man upon those occasions when Bos 
loquebatur. At present youswallow such 
marvels as matters of course. The 
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whole artificial dialect of “books has 
come into play as the dialect of ordi- 
nary life. This is one form of the 
evil impressed upon our style by jour- 
nalism ; a dire monotony of bookish 
idiom has encrusted and stiffened all 


native freedom of expression, like some 


scaly leprosy or elephantiasis, barking 


cand hide- binding the fine natural pulses 


of the elastic flesh. Another and al- 
most a worse evil has established itself 
in the prevailing structure of sentences. 
Every man who has had any expe- 
rience in writing, knows how natural 
it is for hurry and fulness of matter 
to discharge itself by vast sentences, 
involving clause within clause ad infi- 
nitum—how difficult it is, and how 
much a work of time, to break up this 
huge fasciculus of cycle and epicycle 
into a graceful succession of sentences, 
long intermingled with short, each 
modifying the other, and arising mu- 
sically by links of spontaneous con- 
nexion. Now the plethoric form of 
period, this monster model of sentence, 
bloated with decomplex intercalations, 
and exactly repeating the form of 
syntax which distinguishes an act of 
Parliament, is the prevailing model in 
newspaper eloquence. Crude undi- 
gested masses of suggestion, furnish- 
ing rather raw materials for composi- 
tion and jotting for the memory, than 
any formal developments of the ideas, 
describe the quality of writing which 
must prevail in journalism: not from 
defect of talents, which are at this day 
of that superior class which may- be 
presumed from the superior import- 
ance of the function itself; but from 
the necessities of hurry and of instant 
compliance with aninstant emergency, 
granting no possibility for revision, or 
opening for amended thought, which 
are evils attached to the flying velo- 
cities of public business. 

As to structure of sentence, and the 
periodic involution, that scarcely ad- 
mits of being exemplified in the con- 
versation of those who do not write. 
But the choice of phraseology is na~ 
turally and easily echoed in the collo- 
quial forms of those who surrender 
themselves to such an influence. To 
mark in what degree this contagion 
of bookishness has spread, and how 
deeply it has moulded the habits of 
expression in classes naturally the 
Jeast likely to have been reached by a 
revolution so artificial in its character, 
we will report a single record from 
the memorials of our own experience. 
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Some eight years ago, we had occa- 
sion to look for lodgings in a newly- 
built suburb of London. The mis- 
tress of the house, (with respect to 
whom we have nothing to report more 
than that she was in the worst sense 
a vulgar woman, that is, not merely 
a lowbred person—so much might 
~have been expected from her occupa- 
tion—but morally vulgar by the evi-« 
dence of her own complex precautions 
against fraud, reasonable enough in 
so dangerous a capital, but not calling 
for the very ostentatious display of 
them which she obtruded upon us) 
was in regular training, it appeared, 
as a student of newspapers. She had 
no children: the newspapers. were 
her children. There lay her studies, 
that branch of learning constituted her 
occupation, from morning to night: 
and the following were amongst the 
words which she—this semibarbarian 
—poured from her cornucopia during 
the very few minutes of our interview-; 
which interview was brought to an 
abrupt issue by mere nervous. agita- 
tionuponourpart. The words, asnoted 
down within an hour of the occasion, 
and after allowing a fair time for our 
recovery, were these :—first, ‘* Cae 
tegory ;"’ secondly, ‘ predicament ;” 
(where, by the way, from the twofold 
iteration of the idea—Greek and Ro- 
man—it appears that the old lady was 
“twice armed ;”’)—thirdly, “individu- 
ality ;’’ fourthly, ‘ procrastination ;” 
fifthly, ‘ speaking diplomatically, 
would not wish to commit herself ;”’ . 
sixthly, “* would spontaneously adapt 
the several modes of domestication to 
the reciprocal interests, &c.;” and 
finally, (which word it was that set- 
tled us; we heard it as we reached 
the topmost stair on the second floor ; 
and, without further struggle against 
our instincts, round we wheeled, 
rushed down forty-five stairs, and ex- 
ploded from the house with a fury 
causing us to impinge against an obese 
or protuberant gentleman, and calling 
for mutual explanations; a result 
which nothing could account for, but 
a steel bow, or mustachios on the 
lip of an elderly woman: meantime 
the fatal word was,) seventhly,  an- 
teriorly.”” Concerning which -word 
we solemnly depose and make affidavit, 
that neither from man, woman, nor 
book, had we ever heard it before this 
unique rencontre with this abominable 
woman on the staircase. The ocea- 
sion which furnished the excuse for 
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such a word was this: From the stair- 


"ase window we saw a large shed in 


the rear of the house: apprehending 
some nuisance of “ manufacturing 
industry" in our neighbourhood, 
—¢ What’s that?’ we demanded. 
Mark the answer: * A shed; and 
anteriorly to the existing shed there 
was ——;"’ what there was, posterity 
must consent to have wrapt up in 
darkness, for there came on our ner 
vous seizure, which intercepted fur- 
ther communication.. But observe, 
as a point which took away any gleam 
of consolation from the case, the total 
absence of all malaprop picturesque- 
ness, that might have defeated its 
deadly action upon the nervous sys- 
tem. No: it is due to the integrity 
of her disease, and to the complete- 
ness of our suffering, that we should 
attest the unimpeachable correctness 
of her words and of the syntax by 
which she connected them. 

Now, if we could suppose the case 
that the old household idiom of the 
land were generally so extinguished 
amongst us as it was in this particular 
instance—if we could imagine, as a 
universal result of journalism, that a 
coarse unlettered woman, having oc- 
casicn to say, “ this or that stood in 
such a place before the present shed,” 
should take as a natural or current 
formula, “ anteriorly to the existing 
shed there stood, &c.”—what would 
be the final effect upon our literature ? 
Pedantry, though it were unconscious 
pedantry, once steadily diffused 
through a nation as to the very 
moulds of its thinking, and the general 
tendencies of its expression, could not 
but stiffen the natural graces of com- 
position, and weave fetters about the 
free movement of human thought. 
This would interfere as effectually 
with our power of enjoying much that 
is excellent in our past literature, as 
it would with our future powers of 
producing. And such an agency has 
been too long at work amongst us, 
not to have already accomplished some 
part of these separate evils. Amongst 
women of education, as we have ar- 
gued above, standing aloof from liter- 
ature, and less uniformly drawing 
their intellectual sustenance from 
newspapers, the deadening effects have 
been partially counteracted. Here 
and there, amongst individuals, alive 
to the particular evils of the age, and 
watching the very set of the current, 
there may have been even a more sys- 


tematic counteraction applied to the 
misehief. But the great evil in such 
casesis this—that we cannot see the 
extent of the changes wrought or be- 
ing wrought, from having ourselves 
partaken in them. Tempora mutans 
tur ; and naturally, if we could review 
them with the neutral eyeof a stranger, 
it would be impossible for us not to 
see the extent of those changes. But 
our eye is not neutral: we also have 
partaken in the changes ; et nos mu- 
tamur in illis. And this fact disturbs 
the power of appreciating those 
changes. Every one of us would 
have felt, sixty years ago, that the 
general tone and colouring of a style 
was stiff, bookish, pedantic, which, 
from the habituation of our organs, we 
now feel to be natural and within the 
privilege of learned art. Direct ob- 
jective qualities it is always by com- 
parison easy to measure ; but the dif- 
ficulty commences when we have to 
combine with this outer measurement 
of the object another corresponding 
measurement of the subjective or inner 
qualities by which we apply the mea. 
sure; that is, when besides the ob« 
jects projected to a distance from the 
spectator, we have to allow for varia- 
tions or disturbances in the very eye 
which surveysthem. The eye cannot 
see itself ; we cannot project from our. 
selves, and contemplate as an object 
our own contemplating faculty, or ap- 
preciate our own appreciating power. 
Biases, therefore, or gradual warp~ 
ings, that have occurred in our critical 
faculty as applied to style, we cannot 
allow for ; and these biases will un- 
consciously mask, to our perceptions, 
an amount of change in the quality of 
popular style such as we could not 
easily credit. 

Separately from this change for the 
worse in the drooping idiomatic fresh- 
ness of our diction, which is a change 
that has been going on for a century; 
the other characteristic defect of this 
age lies in the tumid and tumultuary 
structure of our sentences. The one 
change has partly grown out of the 


other. Ever since a more bookish . 


air was impressed upon composition 
without much effort by the Latinized 
and artificial phraseology, by forms of 
expression consecrated to books, and 
by “long-tailed words in osity and 
ation,” either because writers felt that 
already, in this one act of preference 
shown to the artificial vocabulary, they 
had done enough to establish a differ- 
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ential charaeter of regular’ composi- 
tion, and on that consideration thought 
_ themselves entitledto neglect the com- 
bination of their words into sentences 
and periods; or because there is a 
real natural sympathy between the 
Latin phraseology and a Latin struc- 
ture of sentence; certain it is and re- 
markable, that our popular style, in 
the common limited sense of arrange- 
ment applied to words, or the syn- 
taxes of sentences, has laboured with 
two faults that might have been 
thought incompatible : it has been ar- 
tificial, by artifices peculiarly adapted 
to the powersof the Latin language, 
and yet at the very same time careless 
and disordinate. There is a strong 
idea expressed by the Latin word in- 
conditus, disorganized, or rather unor- 
ganized. Now; in spite of its artifi- 
cial bias, that is the very epithet which 
will best characterise our newspaper 
style. To be viewed as susceptible 


of organization, such periods must al- 
ready be elaborate and artificial; to 
be viewed as not having received it, 
such periods must be careless. 

But perhaps the very best illustra- 
tion of all this will be found in putting 
the case of English style into close 


juxtaposition with the style of the 
French and Germans—our only very 
important neighbours. As leaders of 
civilisation, as powers in an intellec- 
tual sense, there are but three na- 
tions in Europe—England, Germany, 
France. As to Spain and Italy, out- 
lying extremities, they are not moving 
bodies; they rest upon the past. 
Russia and North America are the 
two bulwarks of Christendom—East 
and west. But the three powers ‘at 
the centre are in all senses the motive 
forces of civilisation. In all things 
they have the initiation ; and they pre- 
side. 

By this comparison we shall have the 
advantage of doing what the French 
express by s’ ortenter—the Germans by 
sich orientiren. 
bearings on the compass, we shall be 
able to deduce the rest ; and we shall 
be able to conjecture our valuation as 
respects the art, by finding our place 
amongst the artists. 

With respect to French style, we 
can imagine the astonishment of an 
English author, practised in composi- 
tion, and with no previous knowledge 
of French literature, who should first 
find himself ranging freely amongst a 
French library. « That particular fault 


Learning one of our. 
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of style which in English books is all 


but universal, absolutely has not an 


existence in the French. Speaking 
rigorously and to the very letter of the 
ease, we, upon a large experience in 
French literature, affirm, that it would 
be nearly impossible (perhaps strictly 
80) to cite an instance of that cumbrous 
and unwieldy style which disfigures 
English composition so extensively. 
Enough could not be adduced to satisfy 
the purpose of illustration. And to 


make a Frenchman sensible of the fault ° 


as a possibility, you must appeal to 
some translated model. 

But why? The cause of this na- 
tional immunity from a fault-so com- 
mon every where else, and so natural, 
when we look into the producing oc- 
casions, is as much entitled to our no« 
tice as the immunity itself. The fault 
is inevitable, as one might fancy, to 
two conditions of mind—hurry in the 
first place, want of art in the second. 
The French must be liable to these. 
disadvantages as much as their neigh- 
bours: by what magic is it that they 
evade them or neutralize them in the 
result? The secret lies here ; beyond 
all nations, by constitutional vivacity, 
the French are a nation of talkers : and 
the model of their sentences is moulded 
by that fact. Conversation, which is 
a luxury for other nations, is for them 
a necessity: by the very law of their 
peculiar intellect and of its social 
training, they are colloquial. Hence 
it happens, that there are no such 
people endured or ever heard of in 
France as alloquial wits ; people who 
talk to but not with a circle ; the very 
finest of their beaux esprits must sub- 
mit to the equities of conversation, and 
would be crushed summarily as mon- 
sters, if they were to seek’ a selfish 
mode of display, or a privilege of lec- 
turing any audience of a salon who 
had met for purposes of social pleasure. 
*‘ De monologue,” as Madame de Staél, 
in her broken English, described this 
mode of display when speaking of 
Coleridge, is so far from being tolerated 
in France as an accomplishment, that 
it is not even understood as a disease, 
This kind of what may be called irre- 
sponsible talk, when a man runs on 
perpetuo tenore, not accountable for 
any opinion to his auditors, open to no 
contradiction, has sometimes procured 
for a man in England the affix of 
River to his name: Laditur et labetur 
in omne volubilis evum. But that has 
been in cases where the talking ims 
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12 
pulse was sustained by mere vivacity 
of animal spirits, without knowledge 
to support it, and liable to the full 
weight of Archbishop Huet’s sarcasm 
—that it was a diarrhea of garrulity, 
a fluae de bouche. But in cases like 
that of Coleridge, where the solitary 
display, if selfish, is still dignified by 
a pomp of knowledge, and a knowledge 
which you feel to have been fused and 
combined by the genial circumstances 
of the speaker's position in the centre 
of an admiring circle.—we English do 
still recognise the métier of a profes- 
sional talker as a privileged mode of 
social display. People are asked to 
come and hear such a performer, as 
you form a select party to hear Thal- 
berg or Paganini. The thing is un- 
derstood at least with us; right or 
wrong, there is an understanding 
amongst the company that you are not 
to interrupt the great man of the night. 
You may prompt him by a question ; 
you may set him in motion; but to 
begin arguing against him would be 
felt as not less unseasonable than to 
insist on whistling Jim Crow during 
the bravuras and tours de force of the 
great musical artists. 

In France, therefore, from the in- 
tense adaptation of the national mind 
to real colloquial intercourse, for which 
reciprocation is indispensable, the 
form of sentence in use is adjusted to 
that primary condition ; brief, terse, 
simple ;- shaped to avoid misunder- 
standing, and to meet the impatience 
of those who are waiting for their turn. 
People who write rapidly every where 
write as they talk: it is impossible to 
do otherwise. Taking a pen into his 
hand, a man frames his periods exactly 
as he would do if addressing an 
audience. So far the Englishman and 
the Frenchman are upon the same 
level. Suppose them, therefore, both 
preparing to speak : an Englishman in 
such a situation has no urgent motive 
for turning his thoughts to any other 
object than the prevailing one of the 
moment—viz., how best to convey his 
meaning. That object weighs also 
with the Frenchman; but he has a 
previous, a paramount, object to watch 
—the necessity of avoiding des lon- 
gueurs. The rights, the equities of 
conversation are but dimly present to 
the mind of the Englishman. From 
the mind of a Frenchman they are 
never absent. To an Englishman, the 
right of occupying the attention of the 
company seems to inhere in things 
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rather than in persons: if the particu- 
lar subject under ‘discussion should 
happen to be a grave one, then, in right 
of that, and not by any right of his 
own, a speaker will seem to an Eng- 
lishman invested with the privilege of 
drawing largely upon the attention of 
acompany. But toa Frenchman this 
right of participation in the talk is a 
personal right, which cannot be set 
aside by any possible claims in the 
subject: it passes by necessity to and 
fro, backwards and forwards, between 
the several persons who are present; 
and, as in the games of battledore and 
shuttlecock, or of * hunt the slipper,” 
the momentary subject of. interest 
never can settle or linger for an 
length of time in any one individual, 
without violating the rules of the sport, 
or suspending its movement. Inevita- 
bly, therefore, the structure of sentence 
must for ever be adapted to this pri- 
mary function of the French national 
intellect—the function of communica- 
tiveness, and tothe necessities (for to the 
French they are necessities) of social 
intercourse. 

Hence it is that in French authors,. 
whatever may otherwise be the differ- 
ences of their minds, or the differences 
of their themes, uniformly we find the 
periods short, rapid, unelaborate— 
Pascal or Helvetius, Condillae or 
Rousseau, Montesquieu or Voltaire, 
Buffon or Duclos,—all alike are terse, 
perspicuous, brief. Even Mirabeau 
or Chateaubriand, so much modified 
by foreign intercourse, in this point 
adhere to their national models. Even 
Bossuet or Bourdaloue, where the 
diffusiveness and amplitude of oratory 
might have been pleaded as a dispen- 
sation, are not more licentious in this 
respect than their compatriots. One 
rise in every sentence, one gentle de- 
scent,—that is the law for French 
composition ; even too monotonously 
so—and thus it happens that such a 
thing as a long or an involved sentence 
could not he produced from French 
literature, though a sultan were to 
offer his daughter in marriage to the 
man who should find it. Whereas 
now, amongst us English, not only 
is the too general tendency of our 
sentences towards hyperbolical length, 
but it will be found continually, that 
instead of one rise and one corre- 
sponding fall—one arsis and one the- 
sis—there are many. Flux and reflux, | 
swell and cadence, that is the move- — 
ment for a sentence; but our modern — 
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sentences agitate us by rolling fires, 
afierthe fashion ofthoseinternal earth- 
quakes that, not content with onethroe, 
run along spasmodically like boys 
playing at what is called “ drake- 
stone.” 

It is not often that a single fault 
can produce any vast amount of evil. 
But there are cases where it does; 
and this is one: the effect of weari- 
ness and of repulsion, which may arise 
from this single vice of unwieldy com- 
prehensiveness in the structure of sen- 
tences cannot better be illustrated than 
by a frank exposure of what often 
happens to. ourselves, and (as we 
differ as to this case only by con- 
sciously noticing what all feel) must 
often happen to others. In the even- 
ing, when it is natural that we should 
feel a craving for rest, some book lies 
near us which is written in a style, 
clear, tranquil, easy to follow. Just 
at that moment comes in the wet 
newspaper, dripping with the dewy 
freshness of its news ; and even in its 
parliamentary memorials promising 
so much interest, that, let them be 
treated in what manner they may 
merely for the subjects, they are often 


commandingly attractive. The attrac-. 


tion indeed is but too potent, the in- 
terest but too exciting. Yet, after all, 
many times we lay aside the journal, 
and we acquiesce in the gentler stimu- 
lation of the book. Simply the news we 
may read; butthe discussions, whether 
direct from the editor, or reported 
from the Parliament, we refuse or we 
delay. Andwhy? It is the subject, 
perhaps you think, it is the great poli- 
tical question—too agitating by the 
consequences itmay happen to involve. 
No. All this, if treated in a winning 
style, we could bear. It is the effort, 
the toil, the exertion of mind requi- 
site to follow the discussion through 
endless and labyrinthine sentences— 
this it is which compels us to forego 
-the journal, or to lay it aside until the 
next morning. Those who are not ac- 
customed to watch the effects of com- 
position upon the feelings, or have had 
little experience in voluminous reading 
pursued for weeks, would scarcely 
imagine how much of downright phy- 
sical exhaustion is produced by what 
is technically called the periodic style 
of writing: it is not the length, the 
arseavraroyia, the paralytic flux of 
words; it is noteventhe cumbrous invo- 
lution of parts within parts, separately 
considered, that bears so heavily upon 
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the attention. It is the suspense, the . 


holding-on, of the mind until what is 
called the «xe3ee.s or coming round of the 
sentence commences—this it is which 
wears out the faculty of attention. A 
sentence, for example, begins with a 
series of ifs; perhaps a dozen lines are 
occupied with expanding the condi- 
tions under which something is affirmed 
or denied: here you cannot dismiss 
and have done with the ideas as you 
go along; all is hypothetic; all is 
suspended inair. The conditions are 
not fully to be understood until you 
are acquainted with the dependency ; 
you must give a separate attention to 
each clause of this complex hypothe- 
sis, and yet, having done that by a 
painful effort, you have done nothing 
at all; for you must exercise a re- 
acting attention through the corre« 
sponding latter section, in order to 
follow out its relations to all parts of 
the hypothesis which sustains it. . In 
fact, under the rude yet also artificial 
character of newspaper style, each 
separate monster period is a vast arch, 
which, not receiving its keystone, not 
being locked into self-supporting co- 
hesion, until you nearly reach its close, 
imposes of necessity upon the unhappy 


reader all the onus of its ponderous 
weight through the main process. of 


its construction. The continued re- 
petition of so Atlantean an effort soon 
overwhelms the patience of any reader, 
and establishes at length that habitual 
feeling which causes him to shrink 
from the speculations of journalists, or 
(which is more likely) to adopt a worse 
habit than absolute neglect, which we 
shall notice immediately. 

Meantime, as we have compared 
ourselves on this important point with 
the French, let us now complete our 
promise, by noticing our relation in 
the same point to the Germans. Even 
on its own account, and without any 
view to our present purpose, the cha- 
racter of German prose is an object 
of legitimate astonishment. What- 
ever is bad in our own ideal of prose 
style, whatever is repulsive in our own 
practice, we sce there carried to the 
most outrageous excess. Herod is 
out-heroded, Sternhold is out-stern- 
holded, with a zealotry of extravagance 
that really seems like wilful burlesque, 
Lessing, Herder, Paul Richter, and 
Lichtenberg, with some few beside, 
either prompted by nature or trained 
upon fc eign models, have avoided the 
besetting sin of German prose. Any 
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man of distinguished talent, whose 
atténtion has been once called steadily 
to this subject, cannot fail to avoid it. 
The misfortune of most writers has 
been, that, once occupied with the 
interest of things, and overwhelmed 
by the embarrassments of disputed 
doctrines, they never advert to any 
question affecting what they view, by 
comparison, as a trifle. The +3 docen- 
dum, the thing to be taught, has 
availed to obscure or even to annihilate 
for their eyes every anxiety as to the 
mode of teaching. And, as one con- 
spicuous example of careless style acts 
by its authority to create many more, 
we need not wonder at the results, 
even when they reach a point of what 
may be called monstrous. Among 
ten thousand offenders, who carry their 
neglect of style even to that point, we 
would single out Immanuel Kant. 
Such is the value of his philosophy in 
some sections, and partially it isso very 
capable of a lucid treatment, intelli- 
gible to the plainest man of reflective 
habits, that within no long interval 
we shall certainly see him naturalized 
amongst ourselves; there are parti- 
cular applications of his philosophy 
not contemplated by himself, for which 
we venture to predict that the Chris- 
tian student will ultimately be thank- 
ful, when the elementary principles 
have been brought under a clear light 
ofinterpretation. Attention will then 
be forced upon his style, and facts 
will come forward not credible without 
experimental proof. For instance, we 
have lying before us at-this moment 
his Critik der Practischen Vernunft in 
the unpirated edition of Hartnoch—the 
respectable publisher of all Kant’sgreat 
works. Thetextistherefore authentic: 
and being a 4th edition, (Riga, 1797,) 
must be presumed to have benefited by 
the author's careful revision : we. have 
no time for search, but on barely throw- 
ing open the book, we see a sentence 
at pp. 70, 71 exactly covering one 
whole octavo page of thirty-one lines, 
(each line averaging forty-five to 
forty-eight letters.) Sentences of the 
same calibre, some even of far larger 
bore, we have observed in this and 
other works of the same author. 
And it is not the fact taken as an oc- 
casional possibility, it is the prevailing 
character of his style, that we insist 
on as the most formidable barrier to 
the study of his writings and to the 
rogress of what will soon be acknow- 
ged as important in his principles. 

A sentence is viewed by him, and by 
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most of his countrymen, asa rude 
mould or elastic form admitting of 
expansion to any possible extent: it 
is laid down as a rude outline, and 
then by superstruction and epi-super- 
struction it is gradually reared to a 
giddy altitude which no eye can fol. 
low. Yielding to his natural impulse 
of subjoining all additions, or excep- 
tions, or modifications—not in the 
shape of separate consecutive senten- 
ces, but as intercalations and stuff. 
ings of one original sentence, Kant 
might naturally enough have written 
a book from beginning to end in one 
vast hyperbolical sentence. We seme- 
times see an English Act of Parlia- 
ment which does literally accomplish 
that end, by an artifice which in law 
has a purpose and a use. Instead of 
laying down a general proposition, 
which is partially false until it has 
received its proper restraints, the fras 
mer of the act endeavours to evade 
even this momentary falsehood by 
coupling the restraints with the very 
primary enunciation of the truth: e. 
g. A shall be entitled, provided als 
ways that he is under the circum: 
stances of e, or i, or o, to the right 
of X. Thus, even a momentary 
compliance with the false notion of 
an absolute unconditional claim to X. 
is evaded ; a truth which is only a con- 
ditional truth, is stated as such from 


the first. Thereis, therefore, a theo- 
retic use. But what is the practical 
result? Why, that when you attempt 


to read an Act of Parliament where 
the exceptions, the secondary excep- 
tions to the exceptions, the limitations 
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and the sublimitations, descend seré- | 


atim, by a vast scale of dependencies, 
the mind finds itself overtasked ; the 
energy of the most energetic begins to 
droop ; and so inevitable is that result, 
that Mr Pitt, a minister unusually ac- 
complished for such process by con- 
stitution of mind and by practice, 
publicly avowed his inability to follow 
so trying a conflict with technical em- 
barrassments. He declared himself 
to be lost in the labyrinth of clauses: 
the Ariadne’sclue was wanting for his 
final extrication : and he described his 
situation at the end with the simplicity 
natural to one who was no charlatan, 
and sought for no reputation by the 
tricks of a funambulist : «in the erowd 
of things excepted and counter-ex+ 
cepted, he really ceased to understand 
the main point—what it was that the 
law allowed, and what it was that it 
disallowed.” 
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We might have made our readers 
merry with the picture of German 
prose; but we must not linger. It 
is enough to say, that it offers the 
counterpole to the French style. Our 
own popular style, and (what is worse) 
the tendency of our own, is to the 
German extreme. For those who read 
German there is this advantage—that 
German prose, as written by the mob 
of authors, presents, as in a Brobdigna- 
gian mirror, the most offensive faults of 
our own. 

But these faults—are they in prac- 
tice so wearisome and exhausting as 
we have described them? Possibly 
not; and, where that happens to be the 
case, let the reader ask himself if it is 
not by means of an evasion worse in 
its effects than any fault of style could 
ever prove in its most exaggerated 
form. Shrinking, through long ex- 
perience, from the plethoric form of 
cumulation and ‘periodic’ writing in 
which the journalist supports or ex- 
plains his views, every man who puts 
a business value upon his time, slips 
naturally into a trick of short-hand 
reading. It is more even by the effort 
and tension of mind required, than by 
the mere loss of time, that most readers 
are repelled from the habit of careful 
reading. An evil of modern growth 
is met by a modern remedy. Every 
man gradually learns an art of catch. 
ing at the leading words, and the car- 
dinal or hinge-joints of transition, 
which proclaim the general course of 
awriter’s speculation. Nowit is very 
true, and is sure to be objected—that, 
where so much is certain to prove 
mere iteration and teasing tautology, 
little can be lost by this or any other 
process ofabridgement. Certainly, as 
regards the particular subject concern- 
ed, there may be no room to apprehend 
a serious injury. Not there, not in 
any direct interest, but in a far larger 
interest—indirect for the moment, but 
the most direct and absolute of all in- 
terests for an intellectual being, the 
reader suffers a permanent debilitation. 
He acquires a factitious propensity, 
he forms an incorrigible habit of de- 
sultory reading. Now, to say of a 
man’s knowledge, that it will be shal- 
low, or (which is worse than shallow) 
will be erroneous and insecure in its 
foundations, is to say little of such a 
habit: it is by reaction upon a man’s 
faculties, it is by the effects reflected 
Upon his judging and reasoning 
powers, that loose habits of reading 
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tell eventually. And these are du. 
rable effects. Even as respects the 
minor purpose of information, better 
it is, by a thousand-fold, to have read 
three score of books (chosen judicious 
ly) with severe attention, than to have 
raced through the library of the Vati- 
can at a newspaper pace. But, as 
respects the final habits acquired, 
habits of thinking coherently, and of 
judging soundly—better that a man 
should have not read one line through- 
out his life, than have travelled through 
the journals of Europe by this random 
process of “reading short.” 

Yet, by this Parthian habit of aim: 
ing at full gallop—of taking flying 
shots at conspicuous marks, and, like 
Parthians also, directing their chance 
arrows whilst retreating, and revolting 
with horror from a direct approach to 
the object,—thus it is, that the young 
and the flexible are trained amongst 
us under the increasing tyranny of 
journalism. A large part of the evil; 
therefore, belongs to style: for it is 
this which repels readers, and enforces 
the short-hand process of power 
reading. A large part of the evil; 
therefore, is of a nature to receive a 
remedy. 

It is with a view to that practical 
part of the extensive evil, that we have 
shaped our present notice of popular 
style, as made operative amongst our- 
selves. One single vice of periodic 
syntax, a vice unknown to the liter- 
ature of Greece, and, until Paterculus, 
even of Rome, (although the language 
of Rome was so naturally adapted 
to that vice), has with us counter- 
balanced all possible vices of any other 
order. Simply by the vast sphere of 
its agency for evil, in the habits of 
mind which it produces and supports, 
such a vice merits a consideration 
which would else be disproportionate. 
Yet, at the same time, it must not be 
forgotten, that if the most operative 
of all vices, after all it is but one. 
What are the others ? 

It is a fault, amongst many faults, 
of such works as we have on this sub-~ 
ject of style—that they collect the list 
of qualities, good or bad, to which 
composition is liable, not under any 
principle from which they might be 
deduced @ prior?, so as to be assured 
that all had been enumerated, but by 
a tentative groping, a mere conjectu- 
ralestimate, The word style has with 
us a twofold meaning ; one sense, the 
natrow one, expressing the mere syns 
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thesis onomatin, the syntaxis or com- 
bination of words into sentences ; the 
other of far wider extent, and express- 
ing all possible relations that can arise 
between thoughts and words — the 
total effect of a writer, as derived from 
manner. Style may be viewed as an 
organic thing and as a mechanic thing. 
By organic, we mean that which, being 
acted upon, reacts—and which pro- 
pagates the communicated power 
Without loss. By mechanic, that 
which, being impressed with motion, 
cannot throw it back without loss, and 
therefore soon comes to an end. _The 
human body is an elaborate system of 
organs: it is sustained by organs. But 
the human body is exercised as a ma- 
chine, and, as such, may be viewed 
in the arts of riding, dancing, leaping, 
&c., subject to the laws of motion and 
equilibrium.~ Now the use of words 
is an organic thing, in so far as lane 
guage is connected with thoughts, and 
modified by thoughts. It is a me- 
chanic thing, in so far as words in 
combination determine or modify each 
other. The science of style, as an 


organ of thought, of style in relation 
to the ideas and feelings, might be 
called the organology of style. 


The 
science of style, considered as a ma- 
chine, in which words act upon words, 
and through a particular grammar, 
might be called the mechanology of 
style. It is of little importance by 
what name these two functions of 
composition are expressed. But it is 
of great importance not to confound 
the functions ; that function by which 
style maintains a commerce with 
thought, and that by which it chiefly 
communicates with grammar and with 
words. A pedant only will insist 
upon the names—but the distinction 
in the ideas, under some name, can 
be neglected only by the man who is 
careless of logic. 

We know not how far we may be 
ever called upon to proceed with this 
discussion: if it should happen that we 
were, an interesting field of questions 
would lie before us for the first part, 
(the organology.) It would lead us 
over the ground tredden by the Greek 
and Roman rhetoricians; and over 
those particular questions which have 
arisen by the contrast between the 
cireumstances of the ancients and our 
own since the origin of printing. Punc- 
tuation, trivial as such an innovation 
may seem, was the product of typo. 
graphy; and it is interesting to trace 
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the effects upon styleeven of that one — 
slight addition to the resources of logic. 
Previously, aman was driven to depend 
for his security against misunderstand. 
ing upon the pure virtue of his syn. - 
tax. Miscollocation or dislocation of 
related words disturbed the whole 
sense: its least effect was, to give no 
sense ; often it gavea dangerous sense. 
Now, punctuation was an artificial 
machinery for maintaining the inte 
grity of the sense against all mistakes 
of the writer ; and, as one consequence, 
it withdrew the energy of men’s anxie~ 
ties from the natural machinery, 
which lay in just and careful arrange- 
ment. Another and still greater ma- 
chinery of art for the purpose of main. 
taining the sense, and with the effect 
of relaxing the care of the writer, lay 
in the exquisitely artificial structure of 
the Latin language, which, by means 
of its terminal forms, indicated the 
arrangement, and referred the proper 
predicate to the proper subject, spite 
of all that affectation or negligence 
could do to disturb the series of the 
logic or the succession of the syntax, 
Greek, of course, had the same advan. 
tage in kind, but not-in degree; and 
thence rose some differences which 
have escaped all notice of rhetoricians, 
Here also would properly arise the 
question started by Charles Fox, (but 
probably due originally to the cone” 
versation of some far subtler friend, 
such as Edmund Burke,) how far 
the practice of foot-notes—a practice 
purely modern in its form—is recon. 
cilable with the laws of just composi- 
tion: and whether in virtue, though 
not in form, such foot-notes did not 
exist for the ancients, by an evasion 
we could point out. The question is 
clearly one which grows out of style 
in its relations to thought—how far, 
viz., such an excrescence as a note 
argues that the sentence to which it 
is attached has not received the benes 
fit of a full developement for the con- 
ception involved ; whether, if thrown 
into the furnace again and re-melted, 
it might-not be so re-cast as to absorb 
the redundancy which had previously 
flowed over into a note. Under this 
head would fall not only all the differ. 
ential questions of style and composi 
tion between us and the ancients, but 
also the questions of merit as fairly 
distributed amongst the moderns com- 
pared with each other. The French, 
as we recently insisted, undoubtedl 
possess one vast advantage over 
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other nations in the good taste which 
governs the arrangement of their sen- 
tences; in the simplicity (a strange 
pretension to make for any thing 
French) of the modulation uider 
which their thoughts flow; in the ab- 
sence of all cumbrous involution, and 
in the quick succession of their pe- 
riods. In reality this invaluable merit 
tends to an excess ; and the style coupé 
as opposed to the style soutenu, flip- 
pancy opposed to gravity, the sub- 


sultory to the continuous, these are 


the too frequent extremities to which 
the French manner betrays men. 
Better, however, to be flippant, than, 
by a revolting form of tumour and per- 
plexity, to lead men into habits of in- 
tellect such as result from the modern 
vice of English style. Still, with all 
its practical value, it is evident that 
the intellectual merits of the French 
style are but small. They are chiefly 
negative, in the first place; and, 
secondly, founded in the accident of 
their colloquial necessities. The law 
of conversation has prescribed the 
model of their sentences: and in that 
law there is quite as much of self-inter- 
est at work as of respect for equity. 
Hance veniam petimusque damusque 
vicissim. Give and take is the rule, 
and he who expects to be heard must 
condescend to listen ; which necessity, 
for both parties, binds over both to be 
brief. Brevity so won could at any 
rate have little merit ; and it is certain 
that, for profound thinking, it must 
sometimes be a hinderance. In orderto 
be brief, a man must take a shortsweep 
of view: his range of thought cannot 
be extensive ; and such a rule, applied 
to a general method of thinking, is 
fitted rather to aphorisms and maxims 
as upon a known subject, than to any 
process of investigation as upon a 
subject yet to be fathomed. Advancing 
still further into the examination of 
style as the organ of thinking, we 
should find occasion to see the prodi- 
gious defects of the French in all the 
higher qualities of prose composition. 
One advantage, for a practical purpose 
of life, is sadly counterbalanced by 
numerous faults, many of which are 
faults of stamina, lying not in any cor- 
rigible defécts, but in such as imply 
penury of thinking, from radical inapti- 
tude in the thinking faculty to connect 
itself with the feeling, and with the 
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creative faculty of the imagination. 
There are many other researches 
belonging to this subtlest of sub- 
jects, affecting both the logic and 
the ornaments of style, which 
would fall under the head of organ- 
ology. But far instant practical use, 
though far less difficult for investi- 
gation, yet, for that reason, far more 
tangible and appreciable, would be all 
the suggestions proper to the other head 
of mechanology. Half-a-dozen rules for 
evading the most frequently recurring 
forms of awkwardness, of obscurity, of 
misproportion, and of double meaning, 
would do more to assist a writer in 

ractice, laid under some necessity of 

urry, than volumes of general dis- 
quisition. It makes us blush to add, 
that even grammar is so little of a 
perfect attainment amongst us, that 
with two or three exceptions, (one 
being Shakspeare, whom some affect 
to consider as belonging to a semi- 
barbarous age,) we have never seen 
the writer, through a circuit of prodi- 
gious reading, who has not sometimes 
violated the accidence or the syntax 
of English grammar. 

Whatever becomes of our own pos- 
sible speculations, we shall conclude 
with insisting on the growing neces- 
sity of style as a practical interest of 
daily- life. Upon subjects of public 
concern, and in proportion to that 
concern, there will always be a suit- 
able (and as letters extend, a growing) 
competition. Other things being 
equal, or appearing to be equal, the 
determining principle for the public 
choice will lie in the style. Of a 
German book, otherwise entitled to 
respect, it was said—er /asst sich nicht 
lesen, it does not permit itself to be 
read: such and so repulsive was the 
style. Among ourselves, this has long 
been true of newspapers: they do 
not suffer themselves to be read in 
ewtenso, and they are read short—with 
what injury to the mind may be 
guessed. ‘The same style of reading, 
once largely practised, is applied uni- 
versally. To this special evil an im- 
provement of style would apply a spe- 
cial redress. The same improvement 
is otherwise clamorously called for by 
each man’s interest of competition, 
Public luxury, whichis gradually con- 
sulted by every thing else, must at 
length be consulted in style. 
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CICALA-PASHA=A CHAPTER OF TURKISH HISTORY. 


Ar the death of Soliman the Magni- 
ficent in 1566, the Ottoman empire, 
then at its zenith of triumph and 
grandeur, presented a system of mili- 
tary and political organization supe- 
rior to any which the world had wit- 
messed since the decay of Roman 
power. A regularly paid and highly 
disciplined standing army, with a 
numerous and effective artillery, and 
aided at the same time by an inex- 
haustible supply of timariots, or local 
troops holding land by the tenure of 
military service, combined, in a great 
measure, the advantageous points of 
the feudal and modern systems, be- 
tween which the rest of Europe was 
then in a state of transition; and en- 
abled the Sultan to advance with con- 
fident superiority to the encounter of 
the raw levies, or tumultuous bands of 
mercenaries, which then constituted 
the bulk of the German armies; 
while an assured and ample revenue, 
such as no other European prince of 
that age enjoyed, gave him the power 
of exhausting his opponent by the in- 
definite prolongation of the war, if im- 
mediate success proved unattainable. 
The personal qualifications of the 
ay of the dynasty of Othman, had 

m, moreover, remarkably adapted 
for attaining and securing this emi- 
nence of power: from the foundation 
of the monarchy in 1299 to the ac- 
cession of Selim II., the sceptre of the 
Osmanlis had been swayed, in an un- 
broken series from father to son, by 
ten sultans, all (with the single excep- 
tion of Bayezid II.) distinguished by 
military capacity and personal energy 
in a degree of which the annals of no 
other sovereign house furnish so many 
successive examples ; while the extra- 
ordinary average duration* of their 
reigns prevented the frequent changes 
of policy incident to a rapid succession, 
and enabled each ruler to carry out 
to their accomplishment the schemes 
of conquest and aggrandizement which 
had been planned by himself. The 


vast dominions won by the sabres of 
his ancestors, were consolidated by 
Soliman, whose legislative enactments 
and municipal institutionst continued, 
till the late innovations, to be recog. 
nised and acted upon as the standard 
of the political and social relations of 
the Turks, who commemorate their 
author (known only as a conqueror to 
the nations of the West) by the vene- 
rable title of Soliman the Lawgiver, 
But with the succession of the ener. 
vated Selim II., the vigour and energ 
of the imperial line expired; and, 
though the impulse previously com- 
municated preserved the empire for 
some years from manifesting any ex- 
ternal tokens of disorganization, the 
forty years which followed the death 
of Soliman, are evidently a period of 
suspense between the progressive ad- 
vance in territory and strength which 
had been previously maintained, and 
the gradually accelerated descent 
which marks the history of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

But, independent of the personal 
superintendence and activity of the 
first ten sultans, the continual success, 
which had raised the monarchy to 
such a point of prosperity, was but in 
small proportion due to the heads or 
hands of native Turks. The janiza- 
ries, whose scimitars were directed to 
the subversion of the faith in which 
themselves had been born, were, till 
long after the institution of the corps, 
recruited exclusively from youthful 
Christian captives trained up in the 
Moslem faith ; while those in whom 
indications of superior talent were ap- 
parent, were educated in the palace of 
the Sultan, and destined, on attaining 
mauhood, to fill the high offices of the 
state and army: and so rigidly was 
this rule originally observed, that the 
fact of Pyrrhus or Piri-Pasha, the first 
vizir under Soliman, being a Turk by 
birth, is remarked by historians as ex- 
traordinary. But as the fame of the’ 
splendour and munificence of the Os- 





* The first ten reigns of the Ottoman line, from Othman to Soliman, gave an ave- 
rage length of 263 years; or, as nearly as possible, twice the average duration of the 
twenty succeeding, from Selim II. to Mahmood II. inclusive. 

¢ The very existence of municipalities in the Ottoman empire was.unknown to 
European statesmen a few years since, and their true nature and importance are still 


far from being adequately understood. 


Those of Greece, under the Turkish rule, are 


described and ably commented upon by Mr Parish, at the commencement of his 
Diplomatic History of the Monarchy of Greece,” 
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manli emperors became more .widely 
extended, renegades of a more mature 
age were not wanting, who were at- 
tracted from all parts of Europe, to 
range themselves under the banner 
which flew victorious from the Danube 
to the Tigris and the Nile, and to 
barter their religion and their country 
for the dazzling rewards which were 
at the disposal of the Commander of 
the Faithful. Of the ten grand- 
vizirs who supported by their prowess 
and wisdom the throne of Soliman, no 
less than eight were of this class :— 
and of the naval commanders of the 
same epoch, the famous Piali was a 
Hungarian, Kilidj-Ali (Occhiali), a 
Calabrian, and Salih an Ionian Greek ; 
and the comparatively mature age at 
which he became a Moslem, (though 
he afterwards underwent a regular 
course of discipline and instruction, ) 
justifies our ranking with these valiant 
renegades the famous Sinan-Pasha 
Jaghalah-Zadah, who, under the suc- 
cessors of Soliman, supported the ban- 
ner of the Crescent in almost every 
quarter of their realms; and who, 
meriting by his ferocity, as well as his 
courage, the epithet often conferred 
on him of Arslan or Lion, was beyond 
dispute one of the most energetic and 
undaunted, though not the most fortu- 
nate, of the generals who upheld for a 
time the renown of the empire, when 
the glories of Soliman and his lieu- 
tenants had passed away. 

The father of this famous rene. 
gade was the Viscount de Cicala or 
Cigala, a Genoese of noble family 
settled in Sicily,* who followed the 
profession of a privateer or mari~ 
time partisan against the Moham- 
medans ; cruising with three or 
four galleys, sometimes on his own 
account, but more frequently asso- 
ciating himself with the Venetians 
or the Knights of St John, in the 
marauding expeditions with which 
they continually devastated the hos- 
tile coasts, and which, it should al- 
ways be borne in mind, first gave 
rise, on the principle of retaliation, 
to the system of Barbary piracy, on 
the horrors of which so much has 
been said and written. The naval skill 
and daring of Cicala made his co-ope- 
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ration valuable in the sudden descents 
and hazardous enterprises which cha- 
racterize the Mediterranean warfare - 
of that period; and his assistance was 
accordingly secured by the Hospital- 
lers, (then, 1531, just landed on their 
desert island-home of .Malta;) in the 
armament by which they hoped to pos- 
sess themselves of the important port 
of Modon in the Morea. Two Greek 
renegades betrayed the mole and:the 
fortifications of the harbour to the 
party detached to the attack; but the 
enterprise, after the assailants had 
gained possession of the streets, was 
defeated by the insubordination of the 
Italian soldiers, who dispersed them- 
selves in search of plunder instead of 
assaulting the citadel which commands 
ed the lower town, till the advanee of 
the Pasha of the Morea rendered a. 
speedy retreat inevitable; when the 
knights and gentlemen who had joined 
the squadron, perceiving all hope of 
permanent occupation at an end, stain- 
ed their chivalry by sharing in the pur- 
suit of spoil: every house was» ran- 
sacked of its most valuable effects ; and 
eight hundred Turkish ladies, tornfrom 
their homes for slavery or ransom, 
formed a somewhat incongruous 
dition to the booty carried off by an 
order in whose statutes celibacy was 
most rigidly enjoined! One of these 
fair prizes, a Turkish girl of surpassing 
beauty, who fell to the lot of Cicala, so 
won upon the fierce heart of the rover, 
that, on his arrival at Messina, he 
offered to enfranchise and marry her, 
on condition of her abjuring her faith. 
She was accordingly baptized by the, 
name of Lucrezia, and became the 
wife of Cicala; and from this strange+ 
ly assorted union sprung Scipio de 
Cicala, who was destined, in the 
changes of his subsequent career, to 
exact heavy retribution fromthe Chris« 
tians for the desolation inflicted by | 
them on the homes of his maternal ans 
cestors. 

Such is the story of his birth re- 
lated by Vertot. Scipio was the 
youngest of several brothers, and was 
eighteen years of age* when he fell, 
with his father, into the power of the 
Turks, at the disastrous defeat of the 
Christian armament by the Capitan- 





* The Prince de Castel Cicala, Neapolitan ambassador extraordinary to England, 
descends, we believe, from the same house. 

t Von Hammer.—Picart says he was only twelve years old at this time; “ el fa- 
mosissimo Capitan Visconde Cigala, con su hijo menor Don Scipion de edad de doce 
anos,” 
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Pasha Piali, (May 14, 1560,) at the 
isle of Djerbeh, or Galves, on the 
African coast. The father and son 
figured in the naval triumph in which 
the victorious admirai entered the 
harbour of Constantinople : the cap- 
tured vessels, dismantled of their 
masts and rudders, were towed in pro- 
cession to the arsenal; while, from 
the stern of Piali’s admiral-galley, 
the inverted standard of the Cross 
was trailed in the waves of the Bos- 
phorus, and the principal captives, 
after being exhibited in chains on 
the forecastle to the gaze of the 
populace, were paraded through the 
streets to the presence of Soliman. 
The notoriety of the elder Cicala as 
a corsair, excluded him from all hope 
of being admitted to ransom ; and as 
he refused to change his religion, he 
was thrown, with the other captives, 
into prison, where he died after four 
ears confinement, as some accounts 
improbably state, through poison ad- 
ministered by the Sultan’s order; but 
the youthful figure of his son attracted 
the compassion of Soliman, and he was 
enrolled among the ich-oghlauns, or 
pages of the interior court, who were 
destined, on the completion of their 
education, to be transferred to the civil 
and military employments of the state. 
Embracing withthe reckless avidity of 
youth the faith which opened to him 
the paths of honour and advance- 
ment, Scipio Cicala became a Mos- 
lem, under the auspices of the noted 
Khoja-Sinan Pasha, who, as his sagh- 
dedj or sponsor, bestowed his own 
.name on the neophyte ;* and so high 
was the reputation which he acquired 
for talent and zeal, that, on quitting the 
chamber of instruction for anappoint- 
ment in the corps of capidjis, (guards 
of the gate,) his pay and allowances 
were fixed at a rate one-fourth higher 
than that usually assigned. The gra- 
dations of rank and progressive steps 
of promotion were at this time regu- 
lated with a rigid exactness, which 
was soon relaxed under the succeeding 
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reigns ; and Cicala, after serving un- 
der the impérial standard in the last 
Hungarian campaign of Soliman, 
(who died at the siege of Szigeth in 
1566,) and seeing towns and castles 
surrender when summoned in the 
name of amonarch who was no longer 
among the living, had, in 1572, only 
attained tothe command of his original 
corps as Capidji- Bashi,t in which capa» 
city he was deputed, two years later, 
to install the Waiwode Peter in the 
principality of Moldavia, and, at the 
same time to nail as a warning, at 
the gate of the new prince’s palace 
at Yassi, the head of his predeces. 
sor Iwan, who had perished in an 
attempt to assert independence by 
the help of the Poles and Cossacks. 
But, on the accession of Mourad IIL, 
the grandson of Soliman, the services 
of Cicala, still supported by the patro- 
nage of Khoja-Sinan, who recognised 
in his fierce and unyielding character 
a kindred spirit to his own, procured 
him more rapid advancement; and a 
tumult of the janizaries, who, in the 
fury of intoxication, had insulted the 
Sultan himself, and torn down with 
contumely the edicts prohibiting wine, 
having caused the disgrace of their aga, 
he was appointed (1576) to the vacant 
command, as the officer best qualified 
to control the increasing excesses of 
this turbulent soldiery. In this im- 
portant post, (the highest military rank 
which did not convey the government 
of a province,) he became a distin- 
guished favourite of the Sultan, who, 
in the following year, honoured him 
with the hand of a bride of impe- 
rial descent, the daughter of Ahmed- 
Pasha by a grand-daughter of the 
great Soliman. The nuptials were 
celebrated with a degree of splendour 
extraordinary even in those days of 
Osmanli magnificence. The trous- 
seau of the bride, whose expenses were 
defrayed by her grandmother, the Sul- 
tana Mihrmah,t{ daughter of Soliman, | 
and widow of his grand-vizir Roostem, 
amounted to 100,000 ducats, exclusive 





* Turkish writers hence often speak of him as the adopted son of Khoja-Sinan; 
distinguishing him by the appellation of Jaghalah Zadah or Jaghal Oghlu “ Son 


of Cicala.”’ 


Christian cotemporary authors usually call him Cicala Bassa. 


+ Picart says that he had at one time during this period held the command of two 
galleys in the Mediterranean; and his subsequent appointment to the capitan-pashalik 


makes this not improbable. 


t This title is confined to the sisters and daughters of the Sultan, and not given, as is 
commonly imagined, to the oudalisques (oudaliskir,) or ladies of the imperial harem. 
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of jewels, while the bon-bons distri- 
buted to the populace during the re- 
joicings cost no less than twice that 
sum. Siawush-Pasha, who, as zeshan- 
li.saghdedj, or bridegroom’s man, es- 
corted the bride to her husband's 
house, expended in gifts the sum of 
60,000 sequins; and even the orna- 
mented palm branches which were 
borne in the nuptial procession were 
valued at a thousand pieces of gold. 
The princess, on whose nuptials all 
this pomp was lavished, survived them 
only a few years; but Cicala is said, 
after her death, to have married her 
younger sister, a union forbidden by 
the strict interpretation of the Koran, 
(though some commentators expound 
the passage as forbidding only the 
marriage with two sisters at once,) 
and, as the appellation of sultan-za- 
dah* (descendant of a sultan) is ap- 
plied by Turkish writers to both his 
sons, it is probable that he contracted 
no other alliances. 

Since the peace of 1555, which ter- 
minated the long wars of Selim and 
Soliman against Persia, the relations 
of that monarchy with the Porte had 
continued friendly : and the splendid 
mission dispatched by Shah Tahmasp 
in 1576 to congratulate Mourad on his 
accession, was received at Constanti- 
nople with a degree of distinction 
never before accorded to the ambassa- 
dors of any Mohammedan, and far less 
of any Christian power. The capitan- 
pasha, with thirty galleys, transported 
the envoy, Tokmah-Khan, from Scu- 
tari to Europe, amid the thunders of 
artillery from both shores. The beg- 
lerbeg of Roumelia, and Cicala, as aga 
of the janizaries, received him at the 
landing-place, and rode on his right 
and left to the palace prepared for his 
reception ; while the rich gifts of 
which he was the bearer were dis- 
played in long procession by his at- 
tendants, and the jewelled caparisons 
of his led horses (an important part 
ofan Oriental pageant) at once dazzled 
the eyes of the Osmanlis by their gor- 
geous trappings of gems and gold, and 
scandalized their orthodoxy by the em- 
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broidered figures of men and animals 
which appeared on them ; and whith, 
by the Soonis (who consider the repre- 
sentation of all living things forbidden) 
were regarded as a sheah, abomina- 
tion. The public presentation of Tok- 
mah to the Sultan, nine days after his 
entry, was signalized by au equal pro- 
fusion of magnificence ; but, before the 
Persian ambassador had quitted Con- 
stantinople, the monarch from whom 
he was accredited had expired by poi- 
son, administered to him by one of his 
wives ; and, amid the troubles and dis- 
sensions which ensued, the Porte easily 
found pretexts for attacking Persia 
afresh. War was accordingly de- 
clared the following year ; and the Se- 
raskier Mustapha, the hero of the Cy- 
priote war, subdued in two campaigns 
the greater part of Georgia and Shir- 
wan: but the intrigues of his enemies 
procured his recall ; and, in 1580, the 
grand-vizirat and the command of the 
army were conferred at once on Khoja- 
Sinan, the conqueror of Tunis and 
Arabia, and the early patron of Cicala. 

Cicala was at this juncture no longer 
aga of the janizaries—the loud com- 
plaint of the Christians of Constanti- 
nople, of whom he was a bigoted op- 
pressor, had caused his removal for 
encouraging the outrages of the sol- 
diery against their property ; but he 
still retained the personal favour of - 
the Sultan, and repairing with Sinan 
to the headquarters of the army in 
Armenia, gained such renown by his 
bravery and enterprise in the wild and 
irregular warfare which marked the 
ensuing campaign on the Caucasian 
border, that he was not only ex- 
empted from the disgrace which over- 
took his patron at its conclusion, but 
invested with the rank of pasha of two 
tails, and appointed governor of Eri- 
van, the most recent conquest of the 
Turks, which had been fortified with 
extraordinary care by the Seraskier 
Ferhad- Pasha, for the defence of the 
new frontier. The fluctuating for- 
tunes of the campaign which followed, 
afforded him ample opportunities of 
distinguishing himself under the eye 





The mother of the heir-apparent alone bears the title of Sultana-Khassiki ; and, after 
the — of her son, Sultana- Walidah. 
The male offspring of both the daughters and granddaughters uf a reigning sove- 


reign were destroyed in their birth, as too near the throne. 


It was only in the fourth 


degree of descent that they were allowed to exist, and to these the title of Sultan-Za- 


dah was appropriated. 
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of thenew commander-in-chief, Osman- 
Pasha, (surnamed Oz-demir, or “ iron 
nerves,”) one of the ablest and most 
indefatigable generals whose triumphs 
are recorded in the militaryannals of the 
Osmanlis. In the nocturnal victory 
called the Battle of the Torches, gained 
over the Persians in the spring of 
1583, Cicala led the advanced guard 
with his usual fiery intrepidity ; and 
Osman marked his confidence in him 
by intrusting to him the command of 
the main force left in Armenia, when 
he himself set out at the head of the 
elite on the remarkable expedition in 
which, after penetrating the hazardous 
defiles of the Caucasus, and crossing 
the frozen plains of the Kuban in the 
depth of winter, he anticipated and 
crushed by his sudden appearance the 
meditated revolt of the KrimTartars, 
returning in triumph, with the head 
of the rebel khan Mohammed, to 
Constantinople. The honours with 


which his promptitude and energy 
were rewarded have no parallel in the 
range of Turkish history: after his 
interview with Mourad, he was in- 
vested, instead of an ordinary dress of 
honour, with robes similar to those 
worn on state occasions by the Sultan, 


who, with his own hands, fastened an 
imperial aigrette in his turban, and 
attached to his side his own jewelled 
ataghan:—he was escorted, on his 
return to his official residence, by the 
imperial guards; and the criers ex- 
acted from the multitude the homage 
ordinarily paid to the sovereign.* A 
few weeks later, the emblems of the 
grand-vizirat were conferred in full 
diyan upon Osman, who returned with 
augmented powers to the Asiatic com- 
mand; while Cicala, whose valour and 
capacity had been highly lauded by 
the new favourite, received the third 
horse-tail, with the important pashaliks 
of Wan and Bagdad, and the second 
rank in command of the army. 

The reigning sovereign of Persia, 
Sultan Mohammed Khoda-bandah, 
was incapacitated, both by weakness 
of character and an infirmity of sight 
almost amounting to blindness, from 
taking an active part either in the 
government of his dominions or the 
conduct of his armies; but the pro- 
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gress of the Turks, which threatened 
the dismemberment of the north. 
western Persia, required the presence 
of a prince of the blood; and Ham. 
zah, the valiant son of Mohammed, 
accordingly appeared in 1585 at the 
head of the Persian forces. Reanima.- 
ted by the presence of their gallant 
prince, the Persians attacked and over. 
threw the Ottoman advanced corps 
under Cicala, who was on the point 
of forming the siege of Tabreez; but 
the approach of the grand-vizir com« 
pelled Hamzah to retire before the 
numerical superiority of the Turks, 
who entered the capital of Azerbijan, 
and subjected the inhabitants, during 
three days and nights, to all the hor. 
rors of carnage and plunder. But no 
sooner had the Ottomans commenced 
the retreat, which the lateness of the 
season and the broken health of the 
grand-vizir rendered inevitable, than 
Hamzah, resuming the offensive, ha- 
rassed their exhausted columns with 
incessant and impetuous attacks. Ci. 
cala sustained a second defeat at Sham. 
Ghazan, and the Persians, penetrating 
between the Ottoman corps d'armée, 
nearly succeeded by a sudden onset 
in storming the fortified camp of the 
grand-vizir, who expired in his tent 
the same evening, (Oct. 29, 1585.) 
The command now devolved on 
Cicala, who at once retrieved the lustre 
ofthe Turkish arms, and dispelled the 
shade which the defeat of Sham-Gha- 
zan had cast on him, by gaininga victory 
over the hitherto invincible Hamzah; 
after which, heled his troops into winter 
quarters, at Wan, and announced by 
Tartar couriers to the Sultan his late 
success, and the death of the grand- 
vizir. The advantages gained over the 
Persians were celebrated at Constan- 
tinople by fétes and rejoicings; but 
the confirmation of Cicala in the post 
of seraskier, or commander-in«chief, to 
which his services justly entitled him, 
and for which the deceased Osman, in 
the last despatches which he addressed 
to the Sultan, had earnestly recom- 
mended him, was opposed by a party 
in the seraglio, who advocated the 
claims of Ferhad-Pasha: and the weak 
Mourad, unable to decide between the 
two candidates, compromised the point 





* It is impossible to avoid noticing the striking coincidence of these details with the 
honours paid to Mordecai, by command of Ahasucrus. Such is the immatability, in 


matters of ceremony, of Oriental customs. 
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by appointing them both, in separate 
khatti-shereefs, conjointly to the com- 
mand. This measure might have 
been productive of disastrous results, 
ifthe Persians had still been headed 
by the brave Hamzah : but that valiant 
prince had perished by the hand of a 
private assassin, and, after his death, 
the war was suffered to languish by 
both sides. The helpless king Mo- 
hammed sank into insignificance, when 
no longer supported by the prowess 
and counsels of Hamzah, and erelong 
abdicated, or was deposed by the 
nobles, in favour of the youthful 
prince Abbas, afterwards justly sur- 
named the Great. But the auspices 
under which this brilliant reign com- 
menced were far from favourable: 
Kazween, then the capital, was threat- 
ened by the progress of the Turks in 
the west:—in the opposite quarter, 
the Uzbeks were rapidly subduing 
Khorassan ; and the efforts of the king 
were distracted by theturbulence of the 
nobles, in whose hands he was almost 
aprisoner; till under the pressure of 
these accumulated difficulties, a peace 
was concluded with the Porte in 1590, 
by which Persia ceded Tabreez withits 
dependencies, Georgia, Shirwan, and 
all the other conquests of the Turks. 

On the appointment of Ferhad as 
his colleague, Cicala had retired in 
disgust from the grand army, to the 
districts more immediately under his 
own government; and his subsequent 
share in the operations of the war ap- 
pears to have been confined to the 
subjugation of the frontier tribes of 
Khuzistan, and the reduction of the 
fortress of Nahavund, a place cele- 
brated as the scene of the final victory 
which placed Persia under the domin- 
ion of the first caliphs. But the de. 
spatches which he addressed to the 
Porte, (several of which are preserved 
in Turkish historical collections,) at- 
test the zeal with which he laboured 
during this period for the internal im- 
provement of his pashalik, and more 
particularly for the establishment of 
communications which might facilitate 
the performance of the sacred duty of 
pilgrimage enjoined on all Moslems. 
He vehemently opposed, however, the 
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first proposals for peace, urging that 
a vigorously conducted invasion, di- 
rected against Kazween or Ardebil, 
might dissolve the fabric of the Per- 
sian monarchy, then assailed on all 
sides by foreign and domestic foes: 
but these bold counsels were rejected 
by the timid policy of Mourad; and 
the death of the capitan-pasha, in the 
year before the conclusion of the war, 
(1589,) afforded an opportunity of re- 
calling him from the theatre of war to 
Constantinople, where he was installed 
in the vacant dignity, and made one 
of the six vizirs of the divan,* at the 
same time that the grand-vizirat was 
once more conferred on his adoptive 
father Sinan. 

During the remaining five years of 
the reign of Mourad, the Porte was a 
scene of constant intrigue between the 
partisans of Ferhad and those of Sinan: 
and the heads of the two factions were 
successively elevated to and deposed 
from the grand-vizirat : but the influ- 
ence of Cicala’s wife in the seraglio, 
and the personal partiality shown to- 
wards him by the Sultan, maintained 
him throughout in the capitan»pasha- 
lik: and he further secured himself 
by the magnificent gifts which, on the 
return of the fleet from its summer 
cruise, he annually presented at the 
foot of the throne as the spoils of 
vessels taken from the Christians in ~ 
the Mediterranean. So high was his 
favour at this period, that he even pre- 
sumed to solicit for his brother, the 
Viscount Charles de Cicala, (whom he 
had invited from Naples to Constan- 
tinople,) the dignity either of waiwode 
of Moldavia or duke of Naxos,t two 
of the highest posts tenable in the em- 
pire by Christians; but this daring 
petition was unsuccessful. In the 
plenitude of power, he extended his 
care to those of his relatives who still 
remained in Christendom; and appear- 
ing in 1594 with the fleet off Messina, 
where his mother and sister resided, 
demanded that they should be given 
up to him, revenging the refusal of the 
governor by ravaging the coasts of 
Sicily, and destroying, on the oppe- 
site coast, the town of Rheggio, which 
had been sacked,. on a previous occa- 





; * The command of the fleet, though usually held by a vizir, (pasha of three taile,) 
did not necessarily imply the rank of more than two. 
tT Naxos had been in the possession of the Turks since 1516; but the forms of 


government established there and in other Avgean isles by the Venetians had never 
been altered, 
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sion, by the famous corsair Barba« 
rossa. The grand-vizirat was now the 
only step wanting to crown his ambi- 
tion; and it is probable that, on the 
death or resignation of the aged Sinan, 
(then holding the seals for the third 
time,) he would have been appointed 
to that exalted office, when the death 
ofthe Sultan Mourad III. (Jan. 1595) 
disconcerted for the time his schemes 
of aggrandizement. 

The accession of Mohammed III. 
wrought an immediate change in the 
interior politics of the seraglio: his 
mother,the Sultana- W alidah Saffiyab,* 
(by birth a Venetian of the noble house 
of Baffo,) who, even during the life 
of Mourad, had not abstained from in- 
terference in public affairs, now as- 
sumed over the mind of her son an 
ascendancy which the influence of his 
tutor Saad-ed-deen, who alone par- 
took with her in his confidence, could 
not counteract: and the nomination 
of Ferhad as grand-vizir, by her ad- 
vice, was followed by the dismissal of 
Sinan and Cicala, in spite of the re- 
monstrances of Saad-ed-deen. But 
the administration of Ferhad was 
neither long nor prosperous : the Sul- 
tan was alarmed by incessant mutinies 
of the spahis and other troops in the 
capital, who mingled with their cla- 
mours for pay demands for the head 
of Ferhad; and though these disor- 
ders were quieted for the moment by 
the temporary exile of Sinan and Ci- 
cala, who were accused of fomenting 
them, they broke out with fresh vio- 
lence after the departure of the grand- 
vizir for the campaign in Hungary, 
(where a new war with the empire had 
broken out in 1593:) and the trea- 
chery of Ibrahim-Pasha, the brother- 
in-law of the Sultan, who, under the 
mask of friendship for Ferhad, was a 
concealed adherent of the opposite 
party, proved fatal to the unfortunate 
minister. Scarcely had he reached 
the headquarters of the army at Rud- 
shuk, when the messengers of death 
overtook him; and the wily Sinan, at 
the age of eighty, was replaced for the 
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fourth time in the vizirat; which, 
though again displaced for a few days 
inconsequence of the ill suecess ofthe 
campaign of 1595, he held, with 
that short interval, till his death; 
furnishing the only instance in the 
Ottoman annals of this dignity being 
five several times conferred on the 
same person. 

Since the death of Soliman the Mag. 
nificent, his successors, almost sta. 
tionary in the capital, had discontinued 
the practice, which had prevailed since 
the foundation of the monarchy, of 
heading their armies in person; and 
though, during the short reign of Se. 
lim II., the glory and prosperity of 
the empire had been preserved undi- 
minished by the ministers and gen- 
erals formed under the eye of his father, 
the mischievous effects of this impoli- 
tic negligence were soon made mani- 
fest by the continual mutinies of the 
troops, and revolts in the distant pro- 
vinces, (now no longer curbed by the 
frequent presence of the sovereign,) 
which troubled the sway of Mourad 
III. But Mohammed III., (who, if 
he could not lay claim to the personal 
courage which had distinguished most 
of his warlike forefathers, had at least 
inherited a double portion of that san- 
guinary ferocity by which it was too 
often tarnished,)+ declared at his ac- 
cession his determination to check the 
growing evil, by resuming the mar- 
tial habits, and emulating the glories 
of his predecessors. This resolution 
is said by the Turkish historian Nai- 
ma, to have been mainly owing to the 
counsels of Khoja-Sinan, and the ar- 
guments ascribed to him are curious: 
“Tf,” said he, ‘the command.in- 
chief in the field be held by the grand- 
vizir, the kaimakam will throw 
every impediment in his way, in hopes 
of succeeding to the vizirat on his dis 
grace: if by any other pasha, the 
grand-vizir will impede his exer- 
tions lest success should recommend 
him as his own successor: thus, no 
good will be effected in either case!” 
The execution of the Sultan’s purpose 





* This princess survived both her son and her grandson Ahmed I. ; and died in 
1618 in the old seraglio, where she had been confined on the accession of Ahmed. 
From this time, every new reign brought with it a fresh camarilla of women and 
eunuchs, who controlled the sultan and the ministers, and whose good graces were 


courted by vizirs and pashas expectant. 


¢ The day of his accession was commemorated by the execution of his nineteen bro- 
thers, and of all the oudalisques to whom any suspicion of pregnancy could attach; and 
his subsequent career was worthy of this commencement. 
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was hastened by the death, early in 
1596, of the ‘craftie old foxe” (as 
Knolles quaintly terms Sinan) who 
had suggested it, as the army in Hun- 
gary was thereby left without a gen- 
eral: the Sandjak-shereef, which, in 
the last reign had been transferred 
from Damascus to Constantinople, 
was accordingly displayed for the first 
time as the imperial standard, and 
Mohammed, quitting the capital in all 
the splendour of Oriental state, re- 
paired, with a numerous cortége 
of pashas and generals, to the head- 
quarters of the army. 

Cicala, whose fiery yet subtle tem 
perament, was entirely congenial to 
that of his old patron, had been re- 
commended by him as his successor: 
but the influence of the Sultana- Wali- 
dah prevented his attaining the en- 
vied dignity, and the seals were dé» 
livered to Ibrahim-Pasha, who had 
conciliated the queen-mother by se- 
parating himself from the interests of 
the other party. Cicala, however, ac- 
companied the Sultan into Hungary, 
and so far gained his good graces that 
he was appointed to an important 
command in the army. ‘The interva 
of confusion between the death of 
Sinan and the appearance of the Sul- 
tan in the field, had been actively em- 
ployed by the Imperialists in the re- 
duction of several frontier fortresses 
in Turkish Hungary. Granand Vis- 
zegrad had fallen; and Cicala was 
ordered to hasten with the advanced 
corps to the relief of Hatwan, then 
closely beleaguered by the Archduke 
Maximilian. But piqued, as it is 
said, by the rejection in a council 
of war of the plan which he had 
drawn up for the campaign, he exe- 
cuted those orders so dilatorily that 
the town was taken by assault before 
he appeared, and the garrison and in- 
habitants slaughtered without mercy 
by the Walloons and Germans. Yet 
so well was his favour already esta- 
blished with Mohammed, that this mis- 
conduct passed even without reproof— 
‘“‘ a circumstance,” says Naima, “ so 
marvellous as to confound the under- 
standing ;” and he speedily retrieved 
his military reputation by his services 
at, the siege of Agria, which surren- 
dered, on capitulation, after a despe- 
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rate resistance ; but the Turkish com. 
manders were unable to protect the 
remnant of the garrison from the fury 
of the janizaries, who, inflamed by the 
recent massacre at Hatwan, rushed 
upon them as they issued from the 
shattered fortress. Ten officers alone, 
who sought refuge in the tent of the 
Tefterdar, escaped with their lives: 
the rest were literally hewn limb from 
limb, and their mangled remains 
strewn along the glacis of the citadel. 

The Archduke, who had retreated 
before the overwhelming numbers of 
the Ottomans, again advanced, after 
effecting a junction with the Hunga- 
rians between Teuffenbach and Palfi, 
for the deliverance of Agria; but the 
tragical fate of that city anticipated 
his movements, and he found himself 
(Oct. 24, 1596) in front of the whole 
Turkish force on the marshy plain of 
Keresztes. The following day was 
consumed in indecisive skirmishing ; 
but on the morning of the 26th, a 
movement of the Turks, to cross a 
small river intersecting the plain, 
brought on a general engagement. 
Ten thousand Turks and Tartars, who 
had gained the opposite bank, were 
enveloped and cut to pieces before they 
had time to form: and the Impe- 
rialists, passing the stream with the 
fugitives, attacked the Ottomans in 
flank, and captured the whole of their 
field artillery in position. Panic and 
confusion now spread rapidly through 
the Turkish ranks, the Asiatic tima- 
riots fled from the field, and the jani- 
zaries, left unsupported, were driven 
from their position; while the Ger- 
mans, pressing on in the confidence of . 
unexpected victory, fell headlong on 
the camp of the enemy, and dispersed 
themselves to plunder the vast riches 
which it contained. But the Sultan,* 
who witnessed the engagement from a 
canopied seat, raised on the back of a 
camel, was restrained from flight by 
the exhortations of Saad-ed-deen, who 
stood at his side with the Koran in 
his hand : the bostandjis and the pages 
of the seraglio defended with despe- 
rate valour the entrance to the impe- 
rial tents: when at this critical june. 
ture Cicala, who had held, with a large 
body of cavalry a position in advance 
of the line, and remote fromhescene 





* Istuanfi (De Rebus Hungaricis, xxx. 701) asserts that Mohammed himself fled 
from the field, attended only by the spahis of his guard, and accompanied by the Eng- 
lish ambassador (Burton) ; but the Turkish historians are unanimous in stating that he 
held his ground ; and their candid acknowledgement of his cowardly trepidation entitles 


them to some belief on this point, 





of conflict, came down to the rescue, 
trampling down victors and vanquish - 
ed in his career across the plain, and 
thundered on the rear of the disordered 
Germans. ‘The fortune of the day 
changed like the shifting of a scene: 
seattered without order through the 
vast encampment, and entangled by 
the cordage of the pavilions and the 
wrecks of equipages, the Imperialists 
offered a ready and helpless harvest to 
the scimitars of the spahis; and the 
return of the Tartars, whom their 
kalgha,* Fateh-Kherai, had succeeded 
in rallying, completed the work of de- 
struction. Twenty thousand were left 
on the field, and those who escaped 
emulated in the confusion of their 
flight the Turkish corps routed in the 
morning: and thus, while timariots 
and lanzknechts, janizaries and pan- 
dours, overspread the country far and 
wide with the wild disarray of their 
panic-stricken squadrons, carrying 
each towards their own frontier the 
tidings.of defeat and dismay, Cicala, 
with his division, remained at nightfall 
in triumphant possession of the field 
of battle, and of the camps, cannon, 
and baggage of both armies. 

The glory of this singular battle, 
the results of which were so unexpect- 
edly disastrous to the Imperialists, 
rested evidently with Cicala; and 
Mohammed, measuring his gratitude 
by the extent of his previous fears, 
conferred the grand-vizirat on him 
the same evening, though no miscon- 
duct whatever had been imputed to 
the vizir Ibrahim- Pasha, who was thus 
summarily deprived of his office. The 
Sultan, indeed, hesitated on the fol- 
lowing morning to confirm this preci- 
pitate appointment; but the remon- 
stranees of Saad-ed-deen, who was 
attached to the interests of Cicala, at 
length prevailed, and a capi-aga was 
sent to demand the seals from Ibrahim, 
and carry them to the new prime 
minister. 

Cicala had now attained the summit 
of his ambition, and the highest civil 
dignity in the empire below the sove- 
reign; but his sudden elevation in- 
creased the number of his enemies, 
among whom all the partisans of the 
unfortunate .vizir Ferhad were includ- 
ed: and the imprudent and unpopular 
acts of severity with which he com- 
menced his administration were not 
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calculated to secure his tenure of 
office :—* in fact,” (says Naima,) 
«¢ when we consider that the late glo- 
rious victory had been gained under 
the auspices of Ibrahim, it was not 
to be expected that Jaghalah-Zadah 
would much enjoy his promotion.” 
During the whole of the night which 
followed the battle of Keresztes, the 
tabul-khani or imperial kettle-drums 
had been sounded without intermission 
to recall to the camp the timariots and 
other troops who had fled from the 
field in the early part of the engage- 
ment: and the grand-vizir Ibrahim 
had caused proclamation to be made, 
that in consideration of the triumph 
which had eventually crowned the 
Moslem arms, no enquiry should be 
held on account of their abandonment 
of their colours. But this leniency was 
highly disapproved of by Cicala,who had 
been trained in thestern school of Osman 
of the iron nerves and Khoja-Sinan. 
A panic flight, like that which the day 
of Keresztes had witnessed, (thoug 

common in the irregular armies of 
Asia, and abundantly frequent in the - 
subsequent military annals of the 
Turks themselves, ) had hitherto never 
disgraced the strict discipline of an 
Ottoman army, and the new vizir de- 
clared his determination to preserve 
the military institutions of the empire 
in unimpaired efficiency by the signal 
punishment of all the offenders. Three 
days were occupied in the investiga- 
tion ; the whole army was passed in 
review ; and no fewer than 30,000, 
principally Asiatic troops, being pro- 
nounced to have fled from their stand- 
ards, were mulcted of their pay and 
allowances, and stigmatized with the 
name of firaris, or runaways. Many 
of those who were present were forth- 
with decapitated in front of the army, 
and among these Naima particularly 
notices Yunus Aga, the commandant 
of an oda of janizaries, in whose tent 
the Sultan had sought shelter in the 
confusion which followed the battle; 
thus, according to Oriental notions, con- 
tracting the ties of hospitality with the 
unfortunate officer: others, who had 
not come up after the battle, were put 
to the ban, and, presenting themselves 
on the faith of the proclamation of Ibra- 
him, were led instantly to execution. 
Sohrab-Pasha, an aged and merito- 
rious officer, who had been governor 





* The kalgha-sultan was the senior Tartar prince of the blood, and ranked next to 
thekhan. See note, page 358 of our Sept. No. last year. 
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successively of Aleppo and Egypt, on 
remonstrating against these violent 
measures, was summarily degraded 
from his rank, and paraded through 
the camp in a tattered suit of female 


appare! : and Ghazi-Kherai,the Khan - 


of the Krim Tartars, was deposed by 
a firman,* on the pretext of his not 
having joined the army in person, as 
he was bound by usage to do, when 
the Sultan himself took the field; while 
his brother the kalgha Fateh-Kherai, 
who had done distinguished service at 
Keresztes, received the investiture of 
sovereignty in his room. 

The Sultan Mohammed, indolent 
and voluptuous in the intervals of his 
fits of ferocity, was solicitous only to 
withdraw himself as soon as possible 
from the perils of the campaign, (the 
only one he ever made,) and appears 
to have at first acquiesced supinely in 
the arbitrary proceedings of his mini- 
ster ; but the tidings of these sweeping 
changes were not received in the pro- 
vinces with equal indifference. The 
Tartars at once refused to receive 
Fateh-Kherai as their khan, and 
broke out into an open revolt, which 
ended in the murder of that prince by 
the adherents of his rival Ghazi: and 
the consequences of the disgraces and 
forfeitures inflicted on the jiraris of 
Keresztes were still more disastrous. 
Many of these troops, knowing the 
fate which awaited them at headquar- 
ters, had disbanded and returned to 
their Asiatic homes, where they con- 
tinued to retain their timars, or fiefs, 
in defiance of the edict of sequestra- 
tion: and though this obnoxious mea- 
sure was tacitly suffered to fall into 
abeyance when Cicala lost the grand- 
vizirat, the disaffection which it en- 
gendered was one of the principal 
germs of the great Asiatic rebellion 
which broke out three years later 
under Kara- Yazidjit and his brother 
Delhi-Hassan, and which, renewed 
from time to time, under different 
leaders, continued for more than 
twenty years to convulse and desolate 
that portion of the empire, and was not 
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the least influential of the causes which 
combined during the seventeenth cen- 
tury to save the once formidable power 
of the Porte. But the history of these 
troubles does not belong to the ad- 
ministration of Cicala, whose down- 
fal, before he had held the vizirat a 
month, was as capricious and unex~ 
pected as his rise had been. The 
absolute dominion exercised by the 
Sultana-mother over the weak mind 
of her son has already been alluded to ; 
her influence had decided in favour . 
of Ibrahim the competition for thé 
premiership on the death of Sinan: a 
word from her now sufficed to effect 
the removal of Cicala. The Sultan had 
quitted the army for the capital, when 
he was encountered on his route near 
Adrianople by the favourite mute of 
his mother, bearing her congratulas 
tions on the victory of Keresztes, and 
the expression of her disapprobation 
at the new appointment; ‘ and no 
sooner,” (says a cotemporary Turkish 
historian,) “ were the imperial pavil- 
ions pitched for the halt, than a 
tchaoosh was dispatched to the camp 
to deprive the Vizir Jaghalah-Zadah 
of the ensigns of office, and re-invest 
with them Ibrahim-Pasha, wko had 
been his predecessor.” 

The fall of Cicala was followed by 
his exile to Ak-shehr, in Anatolia, 
where he resided in retirement as a 
mazul, (a term employed to designate 
a deposed employé.) The Pasha of 
Belgrade, and others who had been 
instrumental to his elevation, shared 
in his disgrace ; the mollah Saad-ed- 
deen, who had trusted to his ascend- 
ency over his royal pupil to seeure 
him against all reverses, was only 
spared on his solemn renunciation of 
future interference in polities; and 
even the nishandji, or private secre« 
tary of the Sultan, who -had, in the 
official despatch announcing the vic- 
tory, been lavish in his encomiums on 
Cicala, atoned by the loss of his office 
for his praises of the fallen favourite. 
“ In faet,”’ (says Naima,) “ though 
Jaghalah was a man of the most dis- 





* The khans of the Crimea, although always of the line of Jenghiz, received the 


ensigns of royalty from the Ottoman emperor, as lord paramount. 


They were o¢ca- 


sionally deposed and banished by the same authority, but never put to death except in 
the single instance of Mohammed, who was beheaded by Osman-Pasha Oz-demir for 
rebellion, as noticed above, twelve years before this period. 

t He is called by Knolles, and other European writers, “ the Scrivano.” Kara. 


Yazidji implies ‘‘ the black secretary.” 
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tinguished courage and gallantry, he 
was remorseless and cruel, and his 
heart knew no pity : thus his reckless 
and uncompromising severity against 
the unfortunate jiraris had turned 
against him the hearts of all the sol- 
diery, and every rank and degree re- 
joiced at the restoration of Ibrahim.” 
But, notwithstanding his unpopula- 
rity, his services were too valuable to 
be long dispensed with; in the fol- 
lowing year, (1597,) he was recalled 
to Constantinople, and reinstated in 
his old station of capitan-pasha, and 
vizir of the divan ; and his restoration 
to office was signalized by the equip- 
ment of a bashtarda, or imperial 
galley, carrying sixteen ranks of oars, 
with eight rowers in each, which was 
launched in the presence of the Sultan, 
and appropriated to his use. By this 
piece of courtly magnificence, and by 
well-timed gifts administered to the 
avarice of the Sultana- Walidah, his 
favour at the seraglio was completely 
re-established ; and his interests were 
further secured by a reconciliation, 
which was not long after effected be- 
tween Saad-ed-deen, then restored to 
favour and promoted to the venerable 
office of mufti, and Ibrahim, who after 
asecond dismissal, became, in 1599, 
for the third time, grand-vizir of the 
empire. 

The disappointment of Cicala in a 
former attempt to remove his family 
to Constantinople, and the vengeance 
which he wreaked on the neighbour- 
ing shores, have been already related : 
his partial success in a second effort 
has been noticed by both Turkish and 
Christian writers, and forms a singular 
episode in his wild and devious career. 
In the summer of 1598, after making 
his annual circuit of the Archipelago, 
and collecting the tribute of the Greek 
islands, he suddenly changed his 
course from the coast of the Morea; and 
appearing with all his force off Sicily, 
sent a flag of truce into the harbour 
of Messina, requesting the viceroy to 
allow him at least an interview with 
his mother, whom he had never seen 
since he was first carried to Constan- 
tinople: “ and the viceroy again con- 
sidering,’ to quote the plain but for- 
cible language of old Knolles, “ how 
that the angrie renegat, for the like 
courtesie to him at another time be- 
fore denied, had in his rage done great 
harme all alongst the sea coast ; cove- 
nanting with him to send her in safetie 


bed 
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backe againe, sent her honourably ac. 
companied abourd the admirall gally ; 
whom Cicala, her sonne, received with 
great joy and triumph, and having 
kept her with him one day with all the 
honour that might be, according to his 
promise, sent her backe againe to 
Messina ; and so, without any harme 
done for her sake to any part of 
Christendome, peaceably returned 
backe againe with his fleet.” 

The only naval service of import- 
ance which Cicala appears to have 
performed during his second tenure 
of the capitan-pashalik, was the frus- 
trating, by his appearance with a 
fleet of fifty sail, the attack meditated 
in 1602 on Tunis and Algiers, by the 
Christian squadrons under Doria and 
Don Juan de Cordova ; and the cir- 
cumstances of the Ottoman empire, 
distracted by dissensions in the cabinet 
and revolts in the provinces, concurred 
with the civil wars between the Em- 
peror Rodolph and his brother Mat- 
thias in the Austrian territories, in 
reducing the war of Hungary on both 
sides to an affair of outposts, which left 
no opportunity for distinction in the 
field ; while the intrigues of Cicala’s 
enemies in the divan, where they were 
again in the ascendant since the death 
of the Vizir Ibrahim, called all his 
address into requisition in order to 
maintain his ground. The triumphant 
progress of the rebel Kara-Yazidji in 
Anatolia, where he assumed the style 
of a monarch and issued firmans 
against such governors as refused to 
submit to his authority, afforded a 
tangible ground of accusation against 
the capitan-pasha, to whose severities 
in Hungary the beginning of the in- 
surrection was ascribed ; and the vis 
zir Hassan- Yemishdji (the fruiterer) 
loudly demanded from the Sultan the 
head of Cicala, as the prime cause of 
the calamities of the empire. But 
while Yemishdji was exerting all his 
influence to procure the ruin of his 
opponent, his own downfal had been 
already determined on. The suspicions 
of Mohammed, whose jealous cruelty 
increased as his health declined, had 
been roused by the popularity of the 
vizir with the janizaries, and the un- 
bounded control which he arrogated 
to himself over all departments of the 
state: in the mind of a monarch, who 
had not long before directed the 
execution of his eldestson, Mahmood, 
lest the martial temperament of the 
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young prince might lead him to aspire 
prematurely to the throne, there was 
but little interval between suspicion 
and punishment; and Hassan- Yemish- 
dji was suddenly seized and strangled 
in the gardens of the seraglio, a few 
weeks only before the termination (Dec. 
1603) of the short and inglorious 
reign of Mahommed III. 

The insurrection in Asia Minor had 
been quelled for the time by the death 
of Kara- Yazidji and the defection of 
his brother Delhi-Hassan, who had 
purchased a pardon by submission, 
and. had been appointed to the distant 
pashalik of Bosnia: but a still more 
dangerous enemy had arisen in that 
quarter. Shah Abbas had availed him- 
self of the disordered state of the fron- 
tier provinces to attack the Porte in 
1601; Tabreez and Erivan had fallen 
into his hands at the outset of the war; 
and he was rapidly reconquering the 
territories which, eleven years before, 
he had given up tothe Turks. Both 


the pride and the fanaticism of the 
Osmanlis were awakened by this in- 
vasion: the Oulemah issued a fetva 
or decree, declaring that the death of 
a Persian schismatic by the sword of 
an orthodox believer was more accept- 


able in the sight of Heaven than that 
of seventy Christians! and as the 
laurels gained by Cicala in the last 
war with Persia apparently pointed 
him out as the commander best quali- 
fied to conduct the present contest, 
his appointment, soon after the acces- 
sion of the young sultan Ahmed,* as 
generalissimo of the armies against 
Persia, was universally hailed as an 
omen_of success against ‘the auda- 
cious sheahs, who had presumed to 
break the peace so lately granted 
them.” But both the political and 
military condition of Persia, in the in- 
terval which had elapsed since the 
last war, had undergone a change 
which rendered her a far more formi- 
dable antagonist than formerly : the 
incursions of the Uzbeks and Turk- 
mans had been victoriously repelled, 
and the refractory tribes in the intes 
rior of the kingdom reduced by the 
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arms of Shah Abbas; and great im- 
provements had been introduced in 
the warlike institutions of the nation 
by three English travellers, the cele- 
brated brothers Shirley, who are said 
to have first.instructed the Persians in 
the management of artillery. The 
armies of Persia had previously con« 
sisted almost entirely of the cavalry 
of the different tribes, led to war by 
their khans, and entirely unacquainted 
with tactics or manceuvring ; yet their 
fiery gallantry had more than once 
made them successful, when fighting 
under the eye of their monarch and 
their hereditary chiefs against the 
stubborn valour and superior disci- 
pline of the Turks ; but the recent en- 
rolment by Abbas, under the direction 
of the Shirleys, of a hody of tuffenk- 
djis, or musketeers, and the corps of 
gholam-i- Shah, or royal guards, now . 
gave him the disposal of a force on 
which he could place more personal 
reliance, than on the tumultuary host 
formed by the nobles and their fol- 
lowers, and enabled him to advance on 
more equal terms to the encounter of 
the redoubtable janizaries of Constan- 
tinople. 

The arrangements consequent on a 
new reign, prevented Cicala (who still 
continued in the post of capitan-pasha) 
from leaving the capital till late in the 
summer of 1604, when he repaired with 
a large body of janizaries to Erzroom, 
and there took the command of a nu- 
merous but disorderly army, a great 
proportion of which consisted of troops 
who had been implicated in the late 
revolts under Delhi- Hassan, and had 
received a pardon on condition of their 
joining the forces destined to act 
against the heretics of Persia. The 
Shah was engaged in pressing the 
siege of Kars, then, and now, an im- 
portant fortress on the frontiers of 
Anatolia ; but his forces were too infe. 
rior in number to risk a general ac- 
tion; and, on the arrival of Cicala, 
whose prowess in the former war had 
made his name well known among the 
Persians, he retreated rapidly to Ta« 
breez, which he was suffered to reach 





* Ahmed was the first of the Ottoman line who mounted the throne without having 
previously held the government of a province, being only fourteen at the death of his 
father ; his sparing the life of his brother Mustapha, who afterwards succeeded him, 
(thus breaking for the first time the continuous series of succession from father to 
son,) was another unprecedented exception to established usages. 
+“ The Persians,” says De Govvea ‘‘ feared Cigala more than a whole Turkish 


army.” 
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unmolested. The Tarkish officers in 
vain urged the seraskier to pursue and 
erush the retiring ‘ rabble of kuzzil- 
bashes,” (as an Osmanli historian con- 
temptuously calls them), before they 
recovered from their panic; and the 
brave Sefer, beglerbeg of Erzroom, 
offered, if he were allowed to take only 
the élite of the cavalry, to bring the 
Shah bound hand and foot to head- 
quarters ; but Cicala was deaf to both 
arguments and entreaties, and, alleging 
as a reason for his inaction the ad- 
vanced season, and the necessity of 
awaiting the junction of the Pasha of 
Wan, suffered the golden opportunity 
to escape. He now announced his in- 
tention of leading the army into win- 
ter-quarters in Shirwan, where his own 
son, Mahmood-pasha, was governor, 
and thus preventing the Shah, by the 
fear of a movement on his flank, from 
advancing from Tabreez till the spring. 
But the troops rose in open mutiny, 
and, exclaiming, ** When Cicala was 
eapitan-pasha he went with the fleet 
to Messina to visit his mother, and 
now that he is seraskier, must he go at 
the head of his army to visit his son?” 
declared their determination to winter 
in Anatolia, and not in the inhospi- 
table and half-subdued territory of 
Shirwan. The seraskier attempted to 
coerce the refractory troops ; but they 
overthrew his pavilions by cutting the 
tent-ropes, (a usual mode among 
Turkish soldiers of expressing their 
dissatisfaction with their general ;) and 
Cicala, finding himself compelled to 
forego the project of advancing into 
Shirwan, sent the army into canton- 
tents on the frontiers of Anatolia, 
persisting with characteristic obsti- 
nacy in establishing his own head- 

arters at the advanced position of 
Wan, till the forays of the Persian 
light troops, who ravaged the country 
up to the walls of the town, rendered 
it necessary for him to withdraw to 
Erzroom. 

The campaign of 1605 opened with 
a series of bloody but indecisive 
actions along the: whole line of the 
contested frontier, in which, however, 


(July, 
the numbers and discipline of the 
Ottomans gave them gradually the 
advantage ; till, in the middle of the 
summer, Cicala issued orders for a 
general advance of all his divisions on 
Tabreez, the recovery of which would 
have enabled him to execute his avow. 
ed design of marching into the interior 
of Persia. Contrary to the advice of 
his counsellors, Abbas determined to 
hazard a decisive engagement for the 
defence of this important city; and 
having strengthened his army by re- 
calling his favourite general Ali-Verdi 
Khan from the siege of Bagdad, con- 
fronted the Turkish army (Aug. 10) 
on the banks of the lake of Tabreez. 

The tactics usually adopted by the 
Ottomans in their great battles with 
the Persians, and with other Asiatic 
armies, consisting principally of ca- 
valry, differed in some degree from 
those employed against the more re- 
gular armies of Europe; and as the 
present engagement was in a great 
measure decided by the peculiarities 
of this order of battle, it merits a par- 
ticular description. Their long series 
of field artillery (of which the Per. 
sians, before thetravels of the Shirleys, 
were almost entirely destitute) was 
ranked in front of the position, and 
the guns were frequently secured to 
one another by massive chains," to 
guard against any sudden onset which 
might penetrate the intervals of the 
line. The heavy fire of the ordnance 
was supported by the musketry of the 
janizaries, whose odas or regiments, 
drawn up in steady array behind the 
cannon, with their flanks protected by 
the squadrons of spahis or regular 
cavalry, formed the main strength of 
the Turkish battle: while a countless 
swarm of Tartars, and other irregu« 
lars, thrown out in advance as skire 
mishers, served to bear the first impe- 
tuous shock of the enemy, or at least 
to exhaust their ardour and blunt the 
edge of their weapons. It was not 
till the hostile forces were fatigued by 
the slaughter, or dispersed in the pur- 
suit of these worthless auxiliaries, that 


the disciplined battalions of the Otto- 





* This linking together of the field-pieces is frequently alluded to in the Autobio- 
graphy of the Mogul Emperor Baber, who calls it “the practice of Room” of 


Turkey: vide pages 314 and 362 of Leyden’s translation. 


Among the miracles 


related by Persian historians of Shah Ismael, the founder of the Sooffee dynasty, iti# 
assetted that at the battle of Tchalderoon, in 1514, the huge chain connecting the 
Turkish cannon was severed by the holy monarch with a single blow of his scimitar | 
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mans were brought up to a general 
and irresistible assault: the columns 
of janizaries, keeping up a continual 
fire during their advance, drove the 
enemy from the field by the weight of 
their planaz; and the victory was 
completed by the rapid charges of the 
reserved cavalry from the wings, 
which frustrated any attempt on the 
part of the hostile leaders to rally the 
retreating and confused masses. Such 
had been the almost invariable event 
of every great action in which the 
Turks had heretofore encountered an 
Asiatic opponent: and it was by this 
system that the brilliant victories. of 
Selim I. over Shah Ismael and the 
Mamluke sultans had been obtained : 
but the organization which we have 
described, calculated only to repel an 
attack in front, could with difficulty 
manceuvre to meet an unforeseen di- 
version on the flank or rear, which 
would at once deprive the main body 
of the support of the principal part of 
the cavalry and artillery, since these 
could not be withdrawn from the front 
without throwing the line into confu- 
sion; and of this defect Abbas deter- 
mined to avail himself. 

It is not easy to reconcile, in all 
points, the details of this ‘great battle 
as given by the Turkish historians, 
who strive to conceal or extenuate 
their defeat, with the Persian narra- 
tive in the Zubd-al-Towarikh, fol- 
lowed by Sir John Malcolm.* It ap- 
pears, however, that Abbas, who had 
less than 70,000 men to oppose to 
100,000 Turks, detached a corps pre- 
viously to the engagement under Ali- 
Verdi Khan, with orders to fall upon 
the rear of the enemy and attack their 
camp during the heat of the action; 
and the execution of this enterprise 
was facilitated by the inconsiderate 
ardour of Sefer-Pasha, who, rashly 
pursuing to a distance from the field 

Persians opposed to him, left one 
flank of the Ottoman: line uncovered. 
At this moment Ali-Verdi made his 
attack in the rear, and several odas 
of janizaries were detached by Cicala 
from the front to meet and repel it ; 
but the movement of these troops and 
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of another corps directed to oceup 
the place in the line which the i § 
pitation of Sefer-Pasha had left va- 
cant, was mistaken for a retreat by the 
other divisions, who fell back in dis. 
order; and Abbas, seeing the hostile 
line wavering, led a general and furi- 
ous charge against their embarrassed 
columns. The Turks instantly gave 
way, and, unable to retreat to their 
camp, which was already in the hands 
of Ali-Verdi, were driven from the 
field in inextricable confusion ; and as 
the ground was favourable to pursuit 
by the Persian cavalry, a terrible car- 
nage ensued. Five pashas were slain 
on the field, and as many more (among 
whom was Sefer) taken prisoners; 
the whole artillery and materiel of the 
routed army, with the horsetails and 
treasures of the seraskier, fell into the 
hands of the victors; and the number 
of heads which were laid at the feet of 
the Persian king as trophies of his 
arms, are said by De Govvea, who was 
an eye-witness, to have exceeded 
20,000. The glory of Abbas was, 
however, tarnished by the cruel exe- 
cution of the gallant Sefer-Pasha and 
other Turkish officers, who were de- 
capitated in the royal presence, on their 
refusal to change their faith and alle- 
giance by entering the service of 
Persia. 
It is not improbable that the supe~ 
rior generalship displayed by the Per« 
sian commanders in this memorable 
action was due to the counsels of Sir 
Robert Shirley, who was in attend- 
ance on the Shab, and received three 
wounds in the melée ; but the conse- 
uences of the conduct pursued by the 
Sorkakine after his defeat, were more 
disastrous to the interests of the Porte 
than even the loss of the battle—the 
first great victory which the Persians 
had ever gained over the Osmanlis. 
Cicala had been suffering during the 
campaign from long-continued sick« 
ness, which incapacitated him from 
taking any personal share in the 
battle; and the Turkish historians 
seem to intimate that he purposely 
sacrificed Sefer-Pasha and his divi- 
sion, (which consisted chiefly of le- 





* History of Persia, i. 355. 8vo edition. 


Malcolm appears not to have been aware 


of the history and parentage of Cicala, though they are mentioned by almost every 
cotemporary writer: he says that ‘the harsh appellation of the Turkish general 
Jaghal-aghli ’’ (son of Jaghala) “ is softened into Cigala, by Antonio de Govvea,’ He 
tlso places his death in 1607, two years later than the true date, 
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vends* or pardoned rebels,) by ne- 
glecting to advance to their support ; 
but he exerted himself to the utmost 
to rally his flying troops, and narrow- 
ly escaped being taken prisoner in at- 
tempting to cover the retreat with a 
small corps which remained firm, is- 
suing his orders from a camel-litter, 
as he was too weak to sit on horse- 
back. When all was irretrievably 
lost, he mounted the foot soldiers who 
were still with him on the baggage- 
dromedaries, and thus succeeded, with 
two thousand men, in reaching Wan, 
whither the wrecks of the routed army 
had preceded him. Among the other 
leaders here assembled, he found Jan- 
poulad-Hassan, a powerful Koordish 
chief whom he had a short time before 
nominated to the pashalik} of Aleppo, 
and who, having heard of the defeat of 
the grand army when on his march at 
the head of the Syrian contingent to 
join it, had retrograded to Wan, and 
there waited the arrival of the com- 
mander-in-chief. ‘Though warned of 
his danger from the wrath of the se- 
raskier, exasperated by his recent 
overthrow—Jan-poulad replied, with 
the characteristic pride of a Koord, 
that so far from his having any punish- 
ment to apprehend, Cicala would not 
even dare to have him awakened if 
he heard that he was asleep! and in 
his first interview, he boldly claimed 
credit for having saved so large a 
force from sharing the fate of the 
rest of the army. But the fierce tem- 
per of Cicala, inflamed to fury by his 
misfortunes, could little endure to be 
further chafed by the haughty bearing 
of the Koord, who fearlessly retorted 
the vehement reproaches with which 
he was assailed for his delay in re- 
ae. to headquarters, till the seras- 

ier, yielding to the impulse of his 
anger, ordered the head of Jan-poulad 
to be struck off in front of his tent; 
—a sentence which was immediately 
executed. 


dent act of severity remain inscribed 


on the broad page of Ottoman history. ° 


The two brothers of the slaughtered 
chief, who succeeded to his authority 
over their native tribe, instantly quit- 
ted the army, and returning to Syria 
at the head of 30,000 men, openly 
threw off their allegiance to the Porte, 
and commenced the geat revolt of 
Syria, of which Cicala was singularly 
unfortunate in being thus the author, 
as his punishment of the firaris at 
the battle of Keresztes had previously 
led to the rebellion of Anatolia. The 
latter insurrection, indeed, had never 
been completely suppressed: though 
the removal of the two original leaders 
had for a time stifled its progress, 
it speedily revived under Kalender- 
Oghlu and his lieutenants, who were 
even at this time devastating the pro- 
vinces along the shores of the Aigean ; 
and the communication into which 
they speedily entered with the insur« 
gents of Syria, kindled throughout the 
Asiatic dominions of the Porte the 
flames of a civil war which, after sub- 
sisting through nearly the whole reign 
of Ahmed, was at last only quenched 
by the extermination of the vanquish- 
ed party. But the history of this 
struggle does not belong to the life of 
Cicala, whose eventful career was now 
drawing toaclose. The defeats which 
he had sustained, and the apprehen- 
sion of the consequent downfal of his 
interest at the Porte, weighed heavily 
on his proud spirit, and aggravated 
the malady under which he had been 
previously suffering ; and on the re- 
treat from Wan to Diarbekir, which 
the proximity of the Persians and 
the insubordination of his remaining 
troops had rendered necessary, * he 
died,’”’ says Naima, “ ofa fever, which 
the thoughts of his misfortunes had 
occasioned.” { The Portuguese De 
Govvea, who was then present as an 
envoy in the Persian camp, states, less 





* “ Tt is remarkable that those who fell in these actions were, for the most part, 
those who had been very lately engaged in rebellion against the Porte, but who were 
now, by the retributive justice of Providence, made to wash off their guilt in fountains 


of blood !” 


t The power of appointing and changing the governorsexceeded the ordinary powers 


of a Seraskier, but it appears to have been specially conferred on Cicala. The nomi- — 


nation of Jan-poulad, the chief of a native tribe, to a government, was a direct vio- 
lation of established usages, and is commented upon as such by Turkish writers. 

$ Von Hammer places his death Dec. 5, A. D. 1605, corresponding to the 2lst of 
Hajeb, Anno Hegire, 1014. Naima says that he died on the 21st of Dhul-Hajja in 
the same year, which would be in April, 1606; but this is probably an oversight, as 
he certainly died in the winter after his defeat, 





The consequences of this impru.’ 
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probably, that having information of 
the disgrace which was about to over- 
take him from Constantinople, he an- 
ticipated the arrival of the Sultan's 
mandate by poisoning himself with the 
powder of diamonds ; but suicide was 
neither in accordance with the cha- 
racter of Cicala, nor with the practice 
of the Moslems in any age; and there 
can be little doubt that the story ori- 
ginated in the reluctance of the monk 
to describe this dreadedenemy of both 
the Persians and the Christians as 
dying by a natural death. 

The character of this famous rene- 
gade is sufficiently pourtrayed in his 
actions. On the fiery temperament 
and enterprising genius of an Italian, 
he had engrafted the obstinacy of 
purpose and disregard of bloodshed in 
the execution of his designs which dis- 
tinguish his adopted country ; but the 
excess to which he carried this inflex- 
ibility was better adapted to the pre- 
ceding age than to that in which he 
lived, and occasioned many misfor. 
tunes both to himself and the empire. 
Accustomed in his early youth to see 
military subordination enforced upon 
both soldiers and officers by the com- 
manding genius of the great Soliman, 
he refused to adapt himself to the re- 
fractory and tumultuous spirit which 
crept in among the spahis and jani- 
zaries during the succeeding reigns, 
and which required rather to be guid- 
ed by tact and soothed by concession, 
than curbed by rigid severity. His 
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life, in fact, is an epitome of the pe- 
riod of transition between the palmy 
state in which his first entrance on 
the page of history finds the Ottoman 
power, and the scene of division and 
gradual decay which wascommencing 
at his death ; and in the events which 
introduced this change, the actions of 
no individual fill a more prominent 
part than his. In military capacity 
and undaunted personal courage he 
was surpassed by no Turkish general 
of his time; but the bad fortune which 
marked the close of his career, has 
drawn upon him the severe animad- 
versions of the Ottoman historians ; 
and Naima, whose work has been so 
often quoted, sums up his character by 
declaring, “ that his avarice knew no 
bounds, and that his continually chan- 
ging governors from one place to an- 
other, as in the case of Jan-poulad, 
whom he made governor of Aleppo 
contrary to the usages of the empire, 
was productive of more: evils than he 
can mention.” De Govvea, on the 
contrary, declares that the death of 
this great general, who was dreaded 
alike for his prowess and for his inve- 
terate hostility to those of a different 
faith, was hailed as a joyful event both 
by the Christians in Turkey, and by 
the foreign enemies of the Porte ;— 
** but,” adds the monk, ‘* God is like 
a merciful father to his children, and 
is ever wont to break and destroy the 
instruments of punishment which he 
has used to correct them!” 





CARMEN TRIUMPHALE. 


[STANZAS SUGGESTED UNDER THE FLAG OF THE MARBLE ARCH OF THE QUEEN'S 
PALACE, THE EVENING OF WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10, 1840.) 


By B. Simmons. 


Tou Standard of Kings!—in the blue evening light 
The wave of thy folds never flash’d on my sight 
With a pomp more majestic—thy Lion his brow 
Never lifted in thunder more fulgent than now ;— 


Than now, when, beneath the sweet June-scented wind 

That flings thy wide purple abroad unconfined, 

I can shout to the skies, while up-gazing at thee, 

‘¢ Srixt In TREASON’S DESPITE THOU’RT THE FLAG OF THE F'Rek !” 


NO. CCXCVIT, VOL, XLVIII 
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3. 
Wave on, thén, in triumph !—Red Murder display’d 
His hand bared for slaughter in vain in thy shade ; 
The God in whose cause through the battle thou’st been 
A war-star for ages, protected thy Queen. 
4 


In vain to the vultures of treason she wore 

Her empire's pure ermine all guiltless of gore ; 

In vain, ‘neath the sway of their cloudless-eyed child, 
In peace the blue seas of the universe smiled. 


Se 

Nor to her did the rose and the bridal avail, 

Nor that cheek with Love’s coming solicitude pale, 

Nor the watch kept by freemen, wherever she moved, 

Round the Hope of the Islands—the Crown’d and the Loved! 
6 


By that porch rear’d by Triumph to Peace, ’twas decreed 
That the Dove of the crime-deluged nations should bleed ; 
And once more, in its terrible shadow, Whitehall, 

Where the tyrant once fell, see the Merciful fall. 


7. 
Sharp and clear the bolt flashes!—Ha! well may the blood 
To thy brow, young Saxe-Coburg, flush out in a flood— 
Up !—another Fieschi sheds life like a river— 
Thy Bride's with Navarre and De Berri for ever.* 


Go, Freedom, bereaved, o’er the West’s mighty water ; 
Shriek out to the winds for thy sceptreless daughter ; 
Back the wheels of decrepit Oppression are whirl’d, 
To rivet his shackles again on the world ! 


No! false as the heart was the hand,—and if on 
In safety the righteous, though regal, has gone, 
To thee be the praise and the gratitude solely, 
Lord God of Sabaéth, the Holy, the Holy! 

10. 


Let not Councils confine to one day our emotion :— 

Oh, long as her kingdoms are bulwark’d by ocean, 

Her people shall hymn the puissance divine 

That spared their land’s Lily, the last of her line ! 
11. 

Proud Banner——ay, well may thy blazonry shake! 

That shout would the marble magnificence break 

Of yon sleepers whose lances were lightning of old 

Whien thy blaze over Cressy and Agincourt roll’d! 
12 


And now with that shout while the green earth is ringing, 
And unharmed the knightly and noble are bringing 
The Sea-Kings’ descendant exultingly back, 
With no trumpets but those of the heart in her track,— 
13 


The Minstrel, retouching the harp left unstrung 

Since its chords with her bridal’s high brillianey rung,t 
Joins the peans to thee raised by lofty and lowly, 

Lord God of Sabaéth—the Holy, the Holy! 





* Henry the Great (of Navarre), like his unfortunate descendant, fell by the stroke, of 
the assassin. 


+ Vide Blackwood’s Magazine for March 1840. . 
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On Personification. 


ON PERSONIFICATION. 


Part II. 


Havine, in a former article, attempt- 
ed to explain, and illustrate by familiar 
or forcible examples, the feelings by 
which personification is prompted, we 
proceed to consider some of the prin- 
cipal objects on which it may be most 
successfully employed. 

It was impossible that the eye either 
of poetry or of superstition could be 
turned to the heavens, and could behold 
the brightest corporeal reflections of the 
Divine effulyence, without conveying 
to the heart those feelings of awe, ad- 
niration, and love, which so strongly 
tend to invest their objects with per- 
sonality. Accordingly, in most sys- 
tems of mythological religion, the sun 
and moon appear to have held an emi- 
nent place under various and manifold 
forms of deification. In the Greek 
and Roman pantheons we meet not 
only with Helios and Selené, Sol and 
Luna, as the avowed impersonations 
of the great lights of heaven, but with 
many other divinities who are types of 
the same duminaries, or of the prin- 
ciples involved in their essence. Apollo 
and Artemis, Janus and Diana, Bacchus 
and Ceres,* have been respectively 
united together, as representing those 
glorious powers which are set on high 
torule over the day, the night, and 
the year, and to diffuse life, and plenty, 
and gladness through the habitations 
ofmen. A teifdency of a similar kind 
seems, at least latterly; to have con- 
verted the heroic Hercules, with his 
twelve labours, into a shadow of the 
god of day in his progress through the 
twelve divisions of the zodiac. The 
ancient Persians paid homage to the 
sun under the name of Mithras, inter- 
preted we believe to mean, the Great 
One—as appearing to the vulgar to be 
the manifested form, and to the intel- 
ligent to be the most impressive image, 
of the true Godhead. The Egyptian 
and Syrian systems, were in a great 
degree founded upon the same basis ; 


and those of the Indian and Teutonic 
nations give it also a place, though a 
place, perhaps, of less prominence and 
importance. 

It is worth while to notice some of 
the more curious fables, by which the 
natural phenomena of these heavenly 
bodies have been arrayed in a pal- 
pable and living shape. 

That Osiris, though also, perhaps,. 
embodying other and profounder ima- 
ginations, was, partially at least, a 
personification of the sun, as Isis pro- 
bably was of the moon, seems to ad- 
mit of little doubt; and the Egyptian 
festival which celebrated the supposed 
loss and recovery of their god, re- 
ferred, as it is thought, to the retreat 
and return of the sun before and after 
the winter solstice. The same-reli- 
gious rite, with the same meaning, ex- 
tended into Pheenicia, and ultimately 
into Greece. Thammuz, or Adonis, 
was the altered name under which the 
great source of light and joy was 
lamented by the Phoenician maidens, 
as annually suffering an apparent de- 
cline of his power that seemed to 
threaten dissolution, though soon sue- 
ceeded by a glad revival and restor- 
ation. We all remember Milton’s al- 
lusion to that ceremony, of which the 
licentious and idolatrous perversions 
had infected even the house of Ju- 
dah :— 


_** Thammuz came next behind, 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate, 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day : 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded: the love 
tale 
Infected Sion’s daughters with like heat ; 
Whose wanton passions in the sacred 
porch 
Ezekiel saw,* when, by the vision led, 
His eye survey’d the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah.” 








* 6¢ 





Vos, O clarissima mundi 


Lumina, labentem ccelo que ducitis annum, 
Liber et alma Ceres.” — Virgil, Georgic. i. 5. 


“ Ye glorious lights of life! that guide on high 
The gliding year’s glad progress through the sky, 
Bacchus and bounteous Ceres!” 


+ Ezek. viii. 14, e¢ seg. 
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The moral of this tale seems to have 
found a fainter echo on the shores of 
Greece, where the voice of fancy 
added its own inventions, or its appli- 
cations of historical tradition to the 
original metaphor. Venus, a type of 
nature, or of the fertile earth, still la- 
mented annually the death of Adonis ; 
but his reVival seems generally to have 
been lost sight of, and, according to 
the story adopted by Ovid, he was 
converted into a flower. But traces of 


the original import of the fiction are to. 


be found in other versions of it, which 
divided the possession of Adonis be- 
tween Venus and Proserpine, giving 
him to each of them for six months in 
the year; a distribution which can 
scarcely be considered as unconnected 
with the annual variations of the sun’s 
apparent orbit. 

The manner in which the classical 
fabulists adapted the sun’s diurnal jour- 
ney to human conceptions, is familiar 
to all in the Ovidian story of Phaeton: 
where the whole costume and demoan- 
our of the solar god are depicted in 
the most brilliant colcurs, and with the 
most plausible consistency of cont:iv- 
ance. We may be allowed to extrict 
some passages from it, which are most 
pertinent to our present discvasio.r, 
though we wish we could subjoin a 
translation less pointless and prosaic 
than that oi Addison. The descrip- 
tion of the sun’s palace is like a vision 
from the Arabian nights :— 

** Regia solis erat sublimibus alta co- 
lumnis 

Clara micante auro flammasque imitante 
pyropo : 

Cujus ebur nitidum fastigia summa tenebat ; 

Argenti bifores radiabant lumine valve. 

Materiam superabat opus ; nam Mulciber 
illic 

Zquora celarat, medias cingentia terras, 

Terrarumque orbem, ccelumque quod ime 
minet orbi. 

Ceeruleos habet unda Deos.” 


* The sun’s bright palace on high columns 
raised, 

With burnish’d gold, and flaming jewels 
blazed ; 

The folding gates diffused a silver light, 

And with a milder gleam refresh’d the 
sight ; 


Of polish’d ivory was the covering 
wrought ; 

The matter vied not with the sculptor's 
thought; (!) 

For in the portal was display’d on high, 

(The work of Vulcan) a fictitious sky ; 

A waving sea the inferior earth embraced, 

And gods and goddesses the water 
graced.” 


The day-god himself is well repre. 
sented, and encircled with an appro- 
priate train of attendants. 


‘** Purpurea velatus veste sedebat 

“In solio Phoebus, claris lucente sma- 
ragdis.* 

A dextra levaque Dies, et Mensis, et 
Annus, 

Seculaque, et posite spatiis eequalibus 
Hore : 

Verque novum stabat, cinctum florente 
corona ; 

Stabat nuda Estas, et spicea serta gere- 
bat ; 

Stabat et Autumnus, calcatis sordidus uvis, 

Etglacialis Hiems, canos hirsuta capillos,” 


* The God sits high exalted on a throne 

Of blazing gems, with purple garments on; 

The Hours in order ranged on either hand, 

And Days and Months and Years and 
Ages stand. 
Here Spring appears with flowery chaplets 
bound ; f 
Here Summer in her wheaten garland 
crown’d ; 

Here Autumn the rich trodden grapes bee 
smear ; 

And hoary Winter shivers in the rear.” 


Thereception of Phaeton by his ce- 
lestial father contains a trait which 
has often been admired as natural and 
pleasing, if it do not rather belong to 
the category of * pretty.” 


“ Dixerat. At genitor circum caput 
omne micantes 

Deposuit radios, propiusque accedere 
jussit.”” 

The tender sire was touch’d with what he 
said, 

And flung the blaze of glories from his 
head ; 

And bid the youth advance.— 


The description given by Sol of his 
daily progress through the heavens, 
can scarcely be called sublime, be- 
cause it is framed on a principle the 





* Compare this with Milton’s still more glowing description, and remember that 


Ovid was a favourite with him :— 


“* High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 


Satan exalted sate,” 
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very reverse of that by which subli- 
mity is produced. The poet has 
laboured to bring down what is in 
nature vague, mysterious, and un- 
earthly, to the opposite predicament 
of distinctness, intelligibility, and 
conformity with human analogies. 
The journey of the sun is made to 
differ not in kind, but in degree only, 
from that of any terrestrial charioteer ; 
yet, within the limits to which it is 
thus confined, the representation is in- 
teresting and impressive, and brings 
with it sometimes a powerful though 
transitory illusion, not without an oc- 
casional feeling of the ludicrous at 
the grossness of the fiction. 


“ Magna petis, Phaeton; et que nec vi- 
ribus istis . 

Munera conveniant, nec tam puerilibus 
annis. 

Sors tua mortalis: Non est mortale quod 
optas. 

Plus etiam quam quod Superis contingere 
fas sit 

Nescius affectas: placeat sibi quisque 
licebit ; 

Non tamen ignifero quisquam consistere 
in axe’ 

Me valet excepto: vasti quoque Rector 
Olympi, 

Qui fera terribili jaculatur fulmina dextra, 

Non agat hos currus; et quid Jove majus 
habemus ? 

Ardua prima via est: et qué vix mane re- 
centes 

Enitantur equi : meédia est allissima ccelo; 

Unde mare et terras ipsi mihi sepe videre 

Fit timor, et pavidd trepidat formidine 
pectus. 

Ultima prona via est, et eget moderamine 
certo. 

Tune etiam que me subjectis excipit undis, 

Ne ferar in preceps, Tethys solet ipsa ve- 
reri. , 

Adde, quod assidua rapitur vertigine 
celum, 

Sideraque alta trahit, celerique volumine 
torquet. 

Nitor in adversum: nec me, qui cetera, 
vincit 

Impetus ; et rapido contrarius evehor orbi. 

Forsitan et lucos illic urbesque domosque 

Concipias animo, delubraque ditia donis 

Esse: per insidias iter est formasque fe- 

rarum,” 


‘Too vast and hazardous the task appears, 

Nor suited to thy strength nor to thy 
years. 

Thy lot is mortal; but thy wishes fly 

Beyond. the province of mortality. 

There is not one ofall the Gods that dares 

(However skill’d in other great affairs,) 
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To mount the burning axletree, but I: 

Not Jove himself, the ruler of the sky, .. 

That hurls the three-forked thunder from 
above; 

Dares try his strength: yet who so strong 
as Jove ? 

The steeds climb up the first ascent with 
pain ; 

And when the middle firmament they gain, 

If downward from the heavens my head I 
bow, 

And see the earth and ocean hang below, 

Ev’n I am seized with horrorand affright, 

And my own heart misgives me at the sight. 

A mighty downfall steeps the evening 
stage, 

And steady reins must curb the horses’ 
rage. 

Tethys herself has fear’d to see me driven 

Down headlong from the precipice of Hea- 
ven. 

Besides, consider what impetuous force 

Turns stars and planets in a different 
course. 

I steer against their motions; nor am I 

Borne back by all the current of the sky. 

But how could you resist the orbs that 
roll 

Inadverse whirls, and stem the rapid pole? 

But you perhaps may hope for pleasing 
woods 

And stately domes, and cities fill’d with 
gods; 

While through a thousand snares your 
progress lies, 

Where forms of starry monsters stock the 
skies.” 


We conclude our extracts, which 
we confine as much as possible within 
the limits of our subject, by transcrib- 
ing the animated account of the pre- 
paration and departure of the chariot 
at the appointed hour; observing, that 
the poet assumes the licence of mak- 
ing the kindling dawn and vanishing 
stars give warning to the sun to set 
forth on his journey, instead of de- 
scribing them as the effects of his ap- 
proach. There are in this part of the 
picture many other pleasing imperso- 
nations, full of that pictorial grace and 
poetical beauty for which the fictions 
of Grecian mythology are so emi- 
nently remarkable. 


‘“‘ Ergo, qua licuit genitor cunctatus, ad altos 

Deducit juvenem, Vulcania munera, currus. 

Aureus axis erat, temo aureus, aurea sum- 
me 

Curvatura rote ; radiorum argenteus ordo, 

Per juga chrysolithi, positeque ex ordine 
gemme, 

Clara repercusso reddebant lumina Phoebo. 

Dumque ea magnanimus Phaeton miratur, 
opusque 





Perspicit, ecce vigil ratilo patefecit ab ortu 

Purpureas Aurora fores, et plena rosarum 

Atria: diffugiunt stelle, quarum agmina 
cogit 

Lucifer, et cceli statione novissimus exit. 

At pater, ut terras mundumque rubescere 
vidit, 

Cornuacue extreme velut 
Lune, 

Jungere equos Titan velocibus imperat Ho- 
ris. 

Jussa Dew celeres peragunt, ignemque 
vomentes 

Ambrosi succo saturos, preesepibus altis 

Quadrupedes ducunt, adduntque sonantia 
frena, 


evanescere 


*¢ Interea volucres Pyroeis Eous et Acthon, 

Solis equi, quartusque Phlegon, hinniti- 
bus auras 

Flammiferis implent, pedibusque repagula 
pulsant : 

Que postquam Tethys, fatorum ignara 
nepotis, 

Reppulit, et facta est immensi copia mundi. 

Corripuere viam, pedibusque per aéra motis 

Obstantes findunt nebulas, pennisque levati 

Pretereunt ortos isdem de partibus Euros.” 


* When the fond father, for in vain he 
pleads, 

At length to the Vulcanian chariot leads, 

A golden axle did the work uphold, 

Gold was the beam, the wheels were 
orb’d with gold, 

The spokes in rows of silver pleased the 
sight, 

The seat with party-colour'd gems was 
bright ; 

Apollo shined amid the glare of light. 

The youth with secret joy the work sur- 
veys, 

When now the morn disclosed her purple 
Trays: 

The stars were fied, for Lucifer had 
chased 

The stars away, and fied himself at last, 

Soon as the father saw the rosy morn 

And the moon shining with a blunter horn, 

He bid the nimble hours without delay 

Bring forth the steeds ; the nimble hours 
obey. 

From their full racks the generous steeds 
retire, 

Dropping ambrosial foams and snorting 
fire. 


“ Meanwhile the restless horses neigh’d 

aloud, 

Breathing out fire, and pawing where 
they stood. . 

Tethys, not knowing what had pass’d, 
gave way, . 

And all the waste of heaven before them 
lay. 
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They spring together out, and_ swiftly 
bear 

The flying youth through clouds and yield. 
ing air: 

With wingy speed outstrip the eastern 
wind, 

And leave the breezes of the morn behind,” 


Some of the Greek authors repre- 
sent the fable of Phaeton as having an 
allegorical reference either to physi- 
cal phenomena or to historical facts. 
But it seems allowable to regard it 
rather as a story of human incident 
and feeling, engrafted with much 
beauty and probability on the assum- 
ed reality of an original metaphor or 
superstition, and ingeniously adapted 
at the same time to explain the condi- 
tion of those regions of the earth 
which lie 


**sub curru nimium propinqui 
Solis,” —— 


Those who thus believed, or fabled, 
that the sun in his daily course tra- 
versed the heavens in his chariot, 
must have been somewhat puzzled to 
reconcile, with the early notions of 
cosmography, the fact of his invisible 
return before morning, from the west 
to the east. Most of the poets are 
silent on this subject, and leave the 
question to stand on the indefinite 
footing which is given to it in some 
lines of Boethius :— 


** Cadit Hesperias Phoebus in undas ; 
Sed secreto tramite rursus 
Cursum solitos vertit ad ortus.”’ 


** Phoebus into the western main 
Sinks headlong ; but a secret track, 
Ere morning calls, conducts him back 
To his old starting-place again.” 


Some of the mythologists, however, 
attempted to theorise the facts more 
minutely, and after their accustomed 


fashion. A title in Atheneus, L. xi. 
c. 6. § 38, 39, cited by Mr Keightley 
in his Mythology, contains several 
passages from ancient authors, in 
which the sun is represented as pass- 
ing at night horizontally along the 
ocean stream, from west to east, in a 
cup or caldron, manufactured by 
Vulcan for the purpose. We insert 
the verses there quoted from Mimner- 
mus, who refers to this singular spe- 
cies of craft, under the more general 
description of a hollow bed, and we 
venture to subjoin a rough translation 
of them :— 
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Toil is the daily lot that Helios knows ; 

Nor ever find his steeds or he repose, 

When once the morn, with rosy fingers 
bright, 

From ocean upward takes her heavenly 
flight. 

The grateful couch that glads his evening 
hour, 

Hollowed in purest gold by Vulcan’s 
power, 

With winged whirl conveys him, sunk in 
sleep, 

Along the bosom of the billowy deep, 

From the Hesperides to the Ethiop's 
land, 

Where his swift car and coursers take 
their stand, 

Till early morn shall summon him on 
high 

Once more to journey through the kind. 
ling sky.” 

The moon, we must suppose, per- 
formed her evolutions much in the 
same manner. The poets generally 
represent her as drawn ‘in a chariot 
and pair ; but they have given us fewer 
details of her proceedings. 

Less elegant and poetical were the 
attempts of the Teutonic mythologists 
to explain the course of the great hea- 
yenly bodies. The sun and moon 
were fabled by our ancestors as flying 
in fear through the heavens, pursued 
by two wolves of giant-breed that 
sought severally to devour them,* an 

‘attempt in which, ultimately, it was 
believed they were destined to suc- 
ceed. 

It is remarkable that a somewhat 


similar fable is mixed up with the my-. 


thology of India, in which the dragon 
Rahu, anallegorical being supposed 
to represent, with Ketu, the lunar 
nodes, is made to persecute the 
sun and moon in revenge for their 


having observed, and revealed, his 
fraudulent attempt to drink the am- 
brosia of the gods. The Indian fie- 
tions, however, bestow upon the deities 
in question, and particularly upon the 
sub, a magnificent equipage, exceed- 
ing what the homeliness of Teutonic 
paganism could afford, and rivalling 
in splendour the imaginations of clas- 
sical poetry. On this subject, instead 
of quoting from the dull extrava- 
gance of Indian antiquaries, or from 
the monotonous glitter of Sir William 
Jones,t we prefer to adorn our pages 
with an apposite extract from the de- 
lightful poem of Kehama, in that ex~ 
quisite description of Kailyal’s too 
brief abode with both her parents, in 
the Holy Valley of Meru. 


* Lovely wert thou, O flower of earth, 
Above all flowers of mortal birth ; 
But, fostered in this blissful bower 

From day to day, and hour to hour, 
Lovelier grew the lovely flower. 

O blessed, blessed company! 

The sun careering round the sky 
Beheld them with rejoicing eye, 
And bade his willing charioteer 

Relax his speed as they drew near: 

Aurounin { check’d the rainbow reins, 

The seven green coursers shook their 

manes, 
And brighter rays around them threw ; 
The car of glory in their view 

More radiant. more resplendent grew ; 

And Surya § through his veil of light 

Beheld the bower and blest the sight! 
The lord of night|| as he sailed by - 
Stay’d his pearly boat on high; 

And while around the blissful bower 
He hade the softest moonlight flow, 

Linger’d to see that earthly flower, 
Forgetful of his Dragon foe,4 
Who, mindful of their ancient feud, 
With open jaws of rage pursued.” 





* Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, pp. 150 and 401. 
See his Hymn to Surya, or the Sun, among his poems. 


The sun’s charioteer, the Dawn, 


| The Moon-god. 


' § The Sun-god. 
{ Rabu. 
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The persecutors of the sun and 
moon were supposed, in the utmost 
heat of their fury, to produce the 
eclipses of those bodies. In parti- 
cular, by a wide-spread superstition, 
the labours of the moon were ascribed 
to the successful attacks of the enemy, 
who seemed to be rapidly devouring 
or tearing to pieces the object of his 
hostility. It has been a usage ac- 
cordingly, in many countries, to issue 
forth at such times in large multi- 
tudes, with sounding instruments and 
clamorous shouts, designed, as it would 
seem, to frighten the monster from his 
prey, and to encourage the fainting 
luminary to maintain the conflict 
against the powers of darkness. The 
cry of « Vince Luna” seems to have 
been the Latin watchword of en- 
couragement on such occasions; and 
we find the early Christian preach- 
ers inveighing earnestly against the 
practice, as a remnant of heathenism. 
Maximus of Turin, an ecclesiastic 
of the fifth century, has a homily 
on the eclipse of the moon, and 
explains the object of the cere- 
mony which he denounces.—“ Circa 
vesperam tanta vociferatio populi ex- 
stitit, ut irreligiositas ejus penetraret 
ad. celum. Quod cum requirerem, 
quid sibi clamor hic velit, dixerunt 
mihi, quod /aboranti lune vestra voci- 
Jferatio subveniret, et defectum ejus 
suis clamoribus adjuvaret.”* Plutarch, 
describing, in his Life of Paulus 
Emilius, the eclipse which occurred 
on the eve of a great battle with the 
Macedonians, represents the peculiar 
superstition we are now referring to 
as a customary observance of the 
Romans, while their adversaries were 
affected with that “ fear of change ” 
which, in ignorant minds, the obscu- 
ration of the lights of heaven so na- 
turally inspires. 
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** When they had supped and were 
thinking of nothing but going to rest, on 
a sudden the moon, which was then at full, 
and very high, began to be darkened, and 
after changing into various colours, was at 
last totally eclipsed. The Romans, ac- 
cording to their custom, made a great 
noise, by striking upon vessels of brass, 
and held up lighted faggots and torches in 
the air, in order to recall her light; but 
the Macedonians did no such thing: hor- 
ror and astonishment seized the whole 
camp, and a whisper passed among the 
multitude, that this appearance portended 
the fall of the king.” 


A picture of the same scene, but in 
a somewhat different aspect, is pre- 
sented to us on the sketchy but power- 
ful page of Tacitus, when describing 
a mutiny among the Pannonian le- 
gions on the accessian of Tiberius. 


‘* Noctem minacem, et in scelus eruptu- 


ram, fors lenivit. Nam Luna claro repente , 


ceelo visa languescere. Id miles, rationis 
ignarus, omen presentium accepit, ac suis 
laboribus defectionem sideris adsimilans, 
prospereque cessura que pergerent, si 
fulgor et claritudo dee redderetur ; igitur 
wris sono, tubarum cornuumque concentu 
strepere ; prout splendidior obscuriorve, 
letari aut meerere, et postquam ortee nubes 
offecere visui, creditumque conditam tene- 
bris, ut sunt mobiles ad superstitionem 
perculse semel mentes, sibi eternum la- 
borem portendi, sua facinora adversari 
deos lamentantur. + 

‘** The night. that followed seemed big 
with some fatal disaster, when an unex- 
pected phenomenon put. an end to the 
commotion. In a clear and serene sky 
the moon was suddenly eclipsed. This 
appearance, in its natural cause not under- 
stood by the soldiers, was deemed a pre- 
gnostic denouncing the fate of the army. 
The planet, in its languishing state, repre- 
sented the condition of the legions: if it 
recovered its former lustre, the efforts of 
the men would be crowned with success. 
To assist the moon in her labours, the air 
resounded with the clangor of brazen 
instruments, with the sound of trumpets, 
and other warlike music. The crowd, in 
the mean time, stood at gaze: every gleam 
of light inspired the men with joy; and 
the sudden gloom depressed their hearts 





* Apud Grimm, Myth. 402. See also Hoffman and Du Cange, vo. Vince Luna. 
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with grief. The clouds condensed and the 
moon was supposed to be lost in utter 
darkness. A melancholy horror seized 
the multitude; and melancholy is sure 
to engender superstition. A religious 
panic spread through the army. The 
appearance in the heavens foretold eternal 
labour to the legions; and all lamented 
that by their crimes they had called down 
upon themselves the indignation of the 
gods.” 


Other examples of the very preva- 
lent superstition which gave rise to 
this singular ceremony, will be found 
among the customs of various nations 
having but little affinity with each 
other. 

A representation mentioned by De 
Guignes as exhibited in presence of 
the Chinese emperor and his mini- 
sters, and worthy of Bottom the weaver 
or any of his company, seems intended 
to reduce the theory of a lunar eclipse 
to the level of the meanest capacity :— 


** A number of Chinese, placed at the 
distance of six feet from one another, now 
entered, bearing two long dragons of silk 
or paper, painted blue, with white scales, 
and stuffed with lighted lamps. These 
two dragons, after saluting the emperor 
with due respect, moved up and down 
with great composure, when the moon 
suddenly made her appearance, upon 
which they began to run after her. The 
moon, however, fearlessly placed herself 
between them, and the two dragons, after 
surveying her for some time, and con- 
cluding apparently that she was too large 
a morsel for them to swallow, judged it 
prudent to retire, which they did with the 
same ceremony as they entered. The 
moon, elated with her triumph, then with- 
drew with prodigious gravity; a little 
flushed, however, with the chase which 
she had sustained.” * 

In conformity with this astronomi- 
cal system, the custom in China at no 
distant period was, that their “ learned 
men and state officers on such occa- 
sions turned out with drums and 
gongs and trumpets, making all man- 
ner of hideous noises to frighten the 
monster away, and liberate the suffer- 
ing luminary, in which in due time 
they always succeeded.” + 

It appears from Moorcroft’s Travels 
in Little Thibet, that as he and his 
fellow-travellers “entered Daba, the 
moon became eclipsed ; on which oc- 
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casion they were greeted with the 
sound of trumpets and the beating of 
drums and gongs from the temple of 
Narayan, the ceremony being pre- 
cisely the same as that which is prac- 
tised in the temples, and even in the 
palace of the Emperor of China.” 

The natives of the Barbary States 
are represented as exhibiting a similar 
state of excitement during an eclipse 
of the sun :— 

*¢ When the eclipse was at its height, 
they ran about distracted, in companies, 
firing volleys of muskets at the sun, to 
frighten away the monster or dragon, as 
they called it, by which they supposed it 
was being devoured. At that moment the 
Moorish Song of Death and woulliah-woo, 
or the howl they make for their dead, not 
only resounded from the mountains of 
Tripoli, but was undoubtedly re-echoed 
throughout the continent of Africa. The 
women brought into-the streets all the 
brass pans, kettles, and iron utensils they 
could collect, and striking on them with 
all their force, and screaming at. the same 
time, occasioned a horrid noise that was 
heard for miles. ’”’§ 


Once more, we learn in an account 
of the Nicobar islanders, who appear 
to have a species of lunar worship, 
that “* during an eclipse they beat all 
their gongs with the utmost violence, 
and hurl their spears info the air, to 
frighten away the demon who is de- 
vouring the celestial body. No su- 
perstitious notion,” adds the writer 
whom we quote, * seems to be so 
widely prevalent as this; it is found 
among the savages of America and 
Africa as well as in Asia, and wher- 
ever it exists the same practice ac- 
companies it.” 

From these descriptions, as well 
as from the purpose of the proceedings, 
the clamour and noise with which-the 
moon's auxiliaries thus attempted to 
reinforce her, must always have been 
pre-eminently obstreperous, and they 
are selected accordingly as a climax 
of comparison by Juvenal, when de- 
scribing the loudness of a talkative 
blue-stocking, in a passage which we 
ask the forgiveness of our fair readers 
for here inserting entire, along with 
Dryden’s translation of it, in which, 
as might be expected, nothing of the 
spirit of the original is suffered to 
escape :— 





* Quarterly Review, ii, 262. 
£ Ibid. xvii 429. 


+ Ibid. xiii. 62. 
§ Ibid, xv. 167. 
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“ Tila tamen gravior, que, cum discum- 
bere ccepit, 
Laudat Virgilium, periture ignoscit 
Elisse, 
Committit vates et comparat ; inde Ma- 
ronem, 
Atque alia in parte trutinad suspendit 
Homerum. 
Cedunt grammatici, vincuntur rhetores, 
omnis 
Turba tacet: nec causidicus nec preco 
loquatur, 
Altera nec mulier : verborum tanta cadit 
vis, 
Tot pariter pelves, tot tintinnabula, dicas 
Pulsari. Jam nemo tubas, nemo era 
fatiget: 
Unalaboranti poterit succurrere Lune. 
Imponit finem sapiens et rebus honestis. 
Nam que docta nimis cupit et facunda 
videri, 
Crure tenus medio tunicas succingere 
debet, 
Cedere Silvano porcum, 
lavari. 
Non habeat matrona, tibi que juncta 
recumbit, 
Dicendi genus, aut curtum sermone 
rotato 
Torqueat enthymema; nec historias 
sciat omnes. 
Sed quedam ex libris et non intelligat. 
Odi 
Hanc ego, que repetit volvitque Pale- 
monis artem, 
Servata semper lege et ratione loquendi; 
Ignotosque mihi tenet antiquaria versus, 
Nec curanda viris opice castigat amicee 
Verba: solceecismum liceat fecisse ma- 
Tito.” 
But of all plagues the greatest is untold ; 
The book-learned wife in Greek and 
Latin bold. 
The critic dame who at her table ‘sits, 
Homer and Virgil quotes, and weighs 
their wits; 
And pities Dido's agonizing fits. 
She has so far th’ ascendant of the board, 
The prating pedant puts not in one word: 
The man of law is nonplust in his suit ; 
Nay, every other female tongue is ‘mute. 
Hammers and beating anvils, you would 
swear, 
And Vulcan with his whole militia there. 
Tabors and trumpets, cease ; for she 
alone 
Is able to redeem the labouring moon. 
Ev'n wit’s a burden when it talks too 
long : 
But she who has no continence of tongue, 
Should walk in breeches, and should 
wear a beard, 
And mix among the philosophic herd. 
©! what a midnight curse has he, whose 
side 
Is pestered with a mood and figure bride! 


quadrante 
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Let mine, ye gods, if such must be my 
fate, 

No logic learn, nor history translate ; 

But rather be a quiet humble fool. 

1 hate a wife to whom I go to school, 

Who climbs the grammar tree, distinctly 
knows 

Where noun and verb and participle 
grows: 

Corrects her country neighbour ; and 
a-bed, 

For breaking Priscian’s, breaks her 
husband's head.” 


A superstitious personification con. 
nected with what we have now been 
considering, but somewhat different in 
its nature, is to be found in the popu 
lar imagination of the Man-in-the 
Moon. This fiction has sprung out 
of those appearances which, to vulgar 
and unaided eyes, present under an 
aspect so much less sublime the same 
luminary 

s¢ ————- whose orb 
Thro’ optic glass the Tuscan artist views, 
At evening from the top of Fesolé, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers or mountains in her spotty globe.” 


The existence of a man in the moon, 
or of more than one, was a popular 
belief long before Fontenelle wrote 
Plurality of Worlds, or Bishop Wil- 
kins his discourse to prove the proba- 
bility of the moon's being inhabited, 
and the practicability of a passage be- 
tween that region and the earth. Dif- 
ferent nations, however, have adopt- 
ed different accounts of the history 
and character of the personages, one 
or more, who occupy so conspicuous a 
position ; and generally speaking, it has 
been considered that they have not 
attained that “ bad eminence” on ac- 
count of any very meritorious trans- 
actions. An Icelandic legend, in- 
deed, represents Mani, the Moon- 
god, as having kidnapped two child- 
ren when engaged in the innocent 
occupation of drawing water from 
a river, and they are still seen to 
follow him in their new abode with 
a water-cask slung on a pole over 
their shoulders. But the favourite 
idea_is that the man in the moon is 
a sort of transported felon, who is 
paying there the penalty of theft, 
aggravated by Sabbath-breaking, 
committed here below. Pagan tra- 
ditions have in this instance, as in 
others, engrafted themselves on ascrip- 
tural history: the man who, in the 
book of Numbers, is related to have 
been stoned to death for gathering 
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sticks on the Sabbath day, having been 
first branded by our ancestors with the 
additional crime of theft, and then 
translated to the moon to remain as a 
prominent and perpetual admonition 
to deter others from committing the 
like offences in time coming. 

The earliest notice of this precise 
form of the tradition that we have 
met with, occurs in an old song 
upon the man in the moon, which 
is to be found in “ Ritson’s Ancient 
Songs and Ballads,”’ and which must, 
we suppose, be placed at least as far 
back as the end of the thirteenth 
century. It is somewhat disjointed 
and obscure, and often, we suspect, 
unintelligitle even to better antiquaries 
than we profess to be; but as a curi- 
osity, we insert the three first verses 
of it, with an attempt to paraphrase 
them laxly in more modern language. 
‘Mon, in the mone, stond and streit, 

On is bot-forke is burthen he bereth: 
Hit is muche wonder that he na down slyt, 

For doute leste he valle he shoddreth 

ant shereth : 

When the forst freseth muche chele he 

byd, 
The thornes beth keneis hattren to-tereth; 

Nis no wytht in the world that wot wen 

he syt, 

Ne, bote hit bue the hegge, whet wedes 
he wereth. 

Whider trowe this mon ha the wey take, 

He hath set is o fot is other to foren ; 
For non hithte that he hath ne sytht me 

hym ner shake, 

He is the sloweste mon that ever wes 

yboren. 

Wher he were o the feld pycchynde 

stake, 
For hope of ys thornes to dutten is doren, 

He mot mydis twybyl other trous make, 
Other al is dayes werk ther were yloren. 
This ikke mon upon heh whener he were, 

Wher he were y the mone bore ant yfed. 
He leneth on is forke ase a grey frere, 

This crokede caynard sore he is adred: 

Hit it is mony day go that he was here, 
Ichot of his ernde he nath nout ysped ; 

He hath hewe sumwher a burthen of 

brere 
Tharefore sum hayward hath taken ys 
wed.” 


The man i’ the moon doth yonder stand 
and stride, 
His burden on his faggot«fork he 
beareth: 
Much wonder ’tis that down he doth not 
slide, 
He shuddereth still, for lest he fall he 
feareth : 
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When frost doth freeze, much chill doth 
he abide, 
The keen edge of the thorns his gar- 
ments teareth. 
None wot when he doth sit in the world 
wide, 
Nor, save it be the hedge, what weeds 
he weareth. 


Whither, I pray, his way doth this man 
take, 
With foot thus forward set from night 
to morn ; 
Nothing is ever seen his pace to shake, 
He is the slowest man that e’er was 
born. 
He hath been to the field picking a stake, 
To fence his door-way with a bush of 
thorn ; 
If of his axe no better use he make, 
His long day’s labour must be all forlorn. 


How could the man so wondrous high aspire, 
Or hath he in the moon been born and 
bred ? : 
He leaneth on his fork like a grey friar ; 
The crooked caitiff seemeth sore in 
dread : 
Long time hath he been here, this aged 
sire ; 
But in his errand hath he nothing sped, 
And now for having cut a load of briar, 
Some hedge-warden hath ta’en from him 
his wed. 


Chaucer more than once alludes to 
this conception. Thus, in Troilus 
and Cresseide, he speaks of the prover- 
bial fear, «‘ Leste the chorle may fall 
out of the moone.” And, again, in 
the Testament of Creseide, describing 
‘‘the seven planets discending fro the 
spheres”’ to judge between Creseide 
and Cupido :— 


‘* Next after him come Lady Cynthia 
The last of al, and swiftest in her sphere, 
Of colour blake, busked with hornis twa, 
And in the night she listith best t’ apere, 
Hawe as the leed, of colour nothing clere, 
For al the light she boroweth at her 
brother, 
Titan, for of herself she hath non other. 


“ Her gite was grey, and ful of spottis 
blake ; 
And on her brest a chorle painted ful 
even, 
Bering a bushe of thornis on his bake, 
Whiche for his theft might clime no ne’r 
the heaven. 


It is scarcely necessary to suggest 
the allusions in Shakspeare to the 
samesubject. Thusin the Tempest :— 


** Calibam. Hast thou not dropt from 
heaven ? 
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“ Stephano. Out 0’ the moon, I do as- 
sure thee: I was the man in the moon 
when time was. — 

* Caliban. I have seen thee in her, and 
I do adore thee. My mistress showed me 
thee, and thy dog and bush.” 


The dog is an appurtenance which 
probably grew out of the rest of the 
picture, and does not always occur in 
it. In the “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” it is not at first alluded to as 
one of the necessary properties for the 
performance of this “ very tragical 
mirth.” Quince says, “ One must 
come in with a bunch of thorns and a 
lanthorn, and say he comes to disfigure, 
orto present the person of Moonshine.” 
But when Moonshine makes his ap- 
pearance, it seems to have been ar- 
ranged as a matter of course that “ his 
faithful dog shall bear him company.” 


** Moonshine.—This lantern doth th® 
horned moon present : 

Myself the man i’ th’ moon do seem to 

be.— 

** Lysander.—Proceed, Moon. 

* Moonshine.— All that Ihave to say is to 
tell you, that the lantern is the moon; J, 
the man in the moon; this thorn bush, my 
thorn bush; and this dog my dog. 

“Demetrius.— Why, all these should be in 
the lantern; for they are in the moon,” 

According to the old Italian le- 
gend on the subject, the man in the 
moon was no other than the first 
murderer, bearing on his shoulders a 
bundle of thorns as a niggard offering 
to God of the meanest product of his 
fields. Dante alludes to this theory. 
In the Paradiso, 2, 50, he asks :— 


‘¢ Che sono i segni bui, 
Di questo corpo, che laggiuso in terra 
Fan di Cain favoleggiare altrui?” 
In the Inferno, 20, 125, he again speaks 
of 


“ Caino e le spine.” 


Another supposition converted the 
man in the moon into the innocent 
Isaac bearing the load of wood that 
was to have been his own funeral 
pile on the mountains of Moriah.* 

Before passing from the mythologi- 
cal to the poetical personification of 
these luminaries, we have a word to 
say on the grammatical gender which 
has been ascribed tothem. From our 
English and classical associations, we 
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are accustomed to think of the sun as 
essentially masculine, and the moon as 
feminine ; and looking to power asa 
male attribute, and softness as a fe. 
male one, the distribution seems na- 
tural and appropriate. It is certain, 
however, that all our Teutonic ances- 
tors originally reversed the rule; 
whether from regarding the more 
dazzling beauty of the solar orb, or 
from the effect of some accidental 
mythus, it is now difficult to dis. 
cover. The story of the Edda is, 
that Mundilfori had two children, a 
son Mani, the moon, and a daughter 
Sol, the sun, who for their beaut 
were set in the sky. This distribu. 
tion of the sexes, however, is not con- 
fined to the Teutonic nations. A 
trace of it, so far as the moen is con. 
cerned, is to be found both in Greek 
andin Latin. The words zn» and uam, 
which /iterally agree with our moon, the 
English long or double o being a cor- 
rect and frequent exponent of the 
Greek long « or », have been com- 
monly so distinguished, that the one 
applies to the period of the moon’s re- 
volution, the other to the luminary 
itself. Buta masculine moon seems 
to have been an idea well-known 
among the ancients. Selden (De Diis 
Syris,) refers us to a passage in 
Strabo, “de fano +e Mnyves Dei in Asia 
Minori non infrequenti ;” and insome 
places a curious opinion was adopted, 
that those men who considered the 
moon as feminine, were doomed 
to be henpecked husbands, while 
those who took the opposite view were 
destined to maintain the dignity of the 
sex which they thus asserted. We 
extract the article on this subject from 
Facciolati. 


“ Lunus, i. m. Deus idem qui Luna 
Quamvis enim feminina voce eam appellaret, 
masculum tamen putabat stulta Gentilitas, 
Unde masculum Luaam appellat Tertull. in 
Apolog., c. 15, et Spartian. in Caracall,, 
c. 7, tradit, a Carrenis precipue, Asie 
populis, ita existimari, ut qui Lunam femi- 
neo nomine ac sexu putaverit nuncupandam, 
is addictus mulieribus semper inserviat : at 
vero qui marem deum esse crediderit, is 
dominetur uxori, neque ullas muliebres patia- 
tur insidias. Jd. ibid. c. 6. Cum hibernaret 
Edesse, atque inde Carras Luni dei gratié 
venisset.” 





* Grimm, Mythel., 411, 412, from which much of our illustrations of these topics has 
been borrowed. 
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. In like manner Astoreth, 


‘* Whom the Pheenicians called 
Astarte, Queen of Heaven, with crescent 
horns; 
To whose bright image nightly by the moon 
Sidonian virgins paid their vows and 
songs,” — 
seems also to have been sometimes 
classed among the male deities (see 
Selden.) But indeed, many of the 
pagan divinities illustrate Milton’s 
apposite proposition, that 
“ Spirits when they please 
Can either sex asstime, or both.” 


Having detained our readers pro- 
bably too long in the regions of 
mythology, we come now to. examine 
some of those impersonations which 
imagination, unaided by belief, has 
bestowe@upon these magnificent lights 
of heaven. 

It was the lamentation of Schiller 
that a glory had here departed from 
the earth, and that the cold correctness 
of science had chilled the genial cur- 
rent of the heart. 


“ Wo jetzt nur, wie uns’re Weise sagen, 
Seelenlos ein Feuerball sich dreht, 
Lenkte damahls seinen gold’nen Wagen 

Helios in stiller Majestat.” 


‘‘ Where, as now our wise ones have de- 
cided, 
Lifeless rolls a fiery-ball on high, 
Helios once his golden chariot guided 
Silent and majestic through the sky.” 


But the poet’s complaint is only par- 
tially well founded. Men do not, in- 
deed, now suppose either that the sun 
is a god, or that he drives a chariot ; 
and most of us are even convinced, 
though few of us know why, that the 
Copernican system is the true one. 
But we have a popular belief, apart 
from our scientific doctrines, and an 
imaginative sensibility distinct from 
both. The power that prompted the 
visions of superstition is not extinct, 
but is merely modified in its operations. 
It remains still, as a smothered flame, 
not blazing on our hearths or conse- 
crated on our altars, but every where 
lurking within its dusky embers, and 
ready to be fanned into a generous 
glow by the breath of passion or of 
poetry. It would be strange if an ob- 
ject so familiar as the ** common sun” 
were to be often before us in an ima- 
ginative aspect. But, in conditions of 
the mind favourable to such impulses, 
we are still as ready to see in the great 
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orb of day a sensitive, and almost a 
divine existence, as any Persian or 
Pagan that ever worshipped him, 
When we gaze on the glories of sun- 
rise or of sunset, do we remember 
Copernicus? We hope not: no more, 
if the thought may be forgiven, than 
we recur to the investigations of 
Morgagni when we behold the face 
of her we love. There is a poetry 
in the domain of science, as there is in 
that of fiction: but it is found only in 
her highest walks, and among her 
noblest followers: and the God of 
Creation has, benignantly for humbler 
minds, enveloped the essential forms 
of nature in integuments and illusions 
which serve at oyceto disguise thosedr 
and death-like anatomies which’a ha h 
knowledge reveals, and to supply the 
place of that ultimate beauty of per- 
fect truth which is reserved for the 
maturity of our faculties. 

Baseless, indeed, would have been 
the fictions of Greece, if the solar 
power out of which they fashioned the 
god of song, could now be regarded by 
the poet or the lover of poetry without 
ever inspiring an image or a feeling 
that was worthy of so noble an object. 
Let us see whether Helios has been so 
shamefully cast down from his throne 
as Schiller would have us believe. 
We are mistaken if it be not found 
that his glory is elevated rather than 
depressed by the change which has 
occurred, and which has enlarged and 
established his dominion by placing 
it on the broad and firm foundations of 
moral truth. 

As we watch his gradual and glit- 
tering advance in the east, does he 
not readily appear to our dazzled sight 
as a prince or potentate, surrounded 
by a cloudy train of followers and 
dependents, that reflect the lustre his 
glory has shed upon them? Such, at 
least, he seemed to Milton, when he 
desired to walk— 

‘* By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 

Right against the eastern gate, 

Where the great sun begins his state, 

Robed in flames and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight.” 

Or shall we rather say, with another 

poet, that the vicegerent of his 

Maker has less in him of the prince be- 

girt by courtly attendants, than of a 

divinity himself receiving the adoration 

of surrounding suppliants ? 

“ Morven belongs now wholly to the 
morn ; 
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And morn’s sole sovereign, the almighty 
sun, 

Surveys his kingdom with a regal eye, 

On the blue, broad, and braided firmament 

Throned, while his cloud-retinue hovering 
hangs 

In idol-worship round the fount of light— 

King call him not, he is indeed a god!” 


But the eaprice of fancy, in a mo- 
dified aspect of the same objects, will 
trace the lineaments of other and 
less sublime meanings :— 

** See, see, King Richard doth himself 
appear, 

As doth the blushing discontented sun 

From out the fiery portal of the east, 

When he perceives the envious clouds are 
bent 

To dim his glory, and to stain the track 

‘Of his bright passage to the occident.” 

The Hebrew poet sings that a ta- 
bernacle hath been set for the sun, 
“ which is as a bridegroom coming 
out of his chamber.” He is indeed a 
bridegroom, and his bride is the earth, 


[July, 
who rejoices in all her beauty at the 
splendour of his coming. Glorious ig 
the vision of their nuptials: number. 
less and lovely the offspring that 
shall adorn their bed! The life that 
we confer upon the orb of day, and 
which we intertwine with the light 
that is his essence, diffuses itself upon 
all the objects of lower creation which 
his presence illumes. 


* What soul was his, when, from the na- 
ked top 

Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 

Rise up and bathe the world in light! He 
looked— 

Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 

And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay 

In gladness and deep joy. The clouds 
were touch’d 

And in their silent faces did he,read 

Uuutterable love.” 


Thus, too, the poet of the Seasons 
addresses the bright ruler of those 
fair vicissitudes which diversify his 
immortal song :— 


“The very dead creation from thy touch 
Assumes a mimic life. By thee refined, 
In brighter mazes the relucent stream 
Plays o’er the mead, The precipice abrupt, 
Projecting horror on the blacken’d flood, 
Softens at thy return. The desert joys 
Wildly, through all his melancholy bounds. 
Rude ruins glitter; and the briny deep, 
Seen from some pointed promontory’s top, 
Far to the blue horizon’s utmost verge, 
Restless, reflects a floating gleam.” 


Take yet another example of this diffusive happiness, not limited to the 
hour of morning :— 


‘ There was not, on that day, a speck to stain 
The azure heaven ; the blessed Sun, alone, 
In unapproachable divinity, 
Career’d, rejoicing in his fields of light. 
How beautiful, beneath the bright blue sky, 
The billows heave ! one glowing green expanse, 
Save where along the bending line of shore 
Such hue is thrown as when the peacock’s neck 
Assumes its proudest tint of amethyst, 
Embathed in emerald glory. All the flocks 
Of Qcean are abroad: like floating foam, 
The sea-gulls rise and fall upon the waves ; 
With long-protruded neck, the cormorants 
Wing their far flight aloft ; and round and round 
The plovers wheel, and give their note of joy. 
It wasa day that sent into the heart 
A summer feeling : even the insect swarms 
From their dark nooks and coverts issued forth, 
To sport through one day of existence more ; 
The solitary primrose on the bank, 
Seemed now as though it had no cause to mourn 
Its bleak autumnal birth; the rocks, and shores, 
The forest and the everlasting hills 
Smiled in that joyful sunshinethey partook 
The universal blessing.” 
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The sun has a race to run through 
the heavens: will any spell or allure- 
ment from earth arrest his progress? 
None surely but the most power- 
ful: but Adam well thought that such 
power resided on the lips of Raphael, 
when first recounting to man the won- 
ders of creation :— 


“ The greater light of day yet wants to run 

Much of his race, though steep; suspense 
in heaven, 

Held by thy voice, thy potent voice, he 
hears, 

And longer will delay to hear thee tell 

His generation, and the rising birth 

Of Nature from the unapparent deep.” 


At deepest noon the full-blazing sun 
secms to us to sit ** high in his meridian 
tower;” nor, in the hour of his de- 
parture, do we forget the honour due 
to the object of our morning admira- 
tion. We still regard him as a mon. 
arch pursuing, in regal pomp, his 
beneficent progress through distant 
dominions ; or we think of him as 
one retiring to repose from the scene 
of his triumphs, till we almost wish 
that we too could follow in his train. 


——* * Oh happy,’ cried the priests, 

‘ Your brethren who have fallen! already 
they 

Have join’d the company of blessed souls ; 

Already they with song and harmony, 

And in the dance of beauty, are gone 
forth, : 

To follow down his western path of light 

Yon sun, the Prince of Glory, from the 
world 

Retiring to the palace of his rest.’” 


Is not the last ray that he throws on 
earth like the interchange of parting 
looks with a dear friend, whose smile 
even in separation is joyful, because 
his return is certain *— 


“ As when from mountain tops the dusky 
clouds 

Ascending, while the north wind sleeps, 
o’er-spread 

Heaven’s cheerful face ; the lowering ele- 
ment 

Scowls o’er the darken’d landscape snow 
or shower ; . 

If chance the radiant sun, with farewell 
sweet, 

Extend his evening beam, the fields re- 
vive— 

The birds their note renew; and bleating 
herds 

Attest their joy, that hill and valley rings.” 


May we not moralize such moments 
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into the sweetest similes, and see, for 
example, in the setting luminary, the 
feelings that lead ourselves in our de- 
clining hours to look back with pre- 
eminent fodness on the scenes and 
passages of our early prime. 


“ Thus; from the precincts of the west, 

The Sun, when sinking down to rest— 

Though his departing radiance fail 

To illuminate the hollow vale— 

A lingering lustre fondly throws 

On the dear mountain-tops, where first he 
rose.” 


Of eagle-breed must be the eye that 
scans with fixed intensity the solar 
shape: nor can any but the spirit of 
true poetry concentrate its direct gaze 
on his imaginative glory. Milton, for 
an instant, has made the Power of 
moral Darkness, with indignant and 
extorted admiration, address the 


Source of Light, in language worthy 
of one whose fall was from heaven :— 


“O thou, that with surpassing glory 
crown’d, : 

Look'st from thy sole dominion like the 
God 

Of this new world ; at whose sight all the 
stars 

Hide their diminish’d heads; to thee I 
call, 

But with no friendly voice: and add thy 
name, 

O Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 


That bring to my remembrance from what 
state 


I fell,—how glorious once above thy 
sphere!” 

But the apostrophe is not long sus- 
tained. The perturbed soul of the 
outeast angel soon wanders from other 
objects to his own bitter recollections 
and guilty prospects; and, ranging 
through all the emotions that belong 
to remorse and revenge, subsides into 
the fearful invocation that foretells his 
fate—*‘ Evil, be thou my good.” 

The bard of Morven has a more 
formal address to that luminary, whose 
light was withdrawn from his outward 
vision. It is familiar to all our read- 
ers, and need not be quoted. It is 
undoubtedly a noble effusion of genius; 
and if it have a few specks on its 
splendour, the Sun himself is not free 
from them, and we on earth may 
humbly repeat the much- forgotten sen- 
tence: “ Ubiplura nitent in carmine, 
non ego paucis offendar maculis.” 

-A modern poet, in choosing as a 
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theme an Oriental story of the Fire- 
worshippers, had a noble occasion for 
presenting in an impressive aspect 
that object which, in the hearts of his 
heroes, combined the mysteriousness of 
religious awe with the radiance of 
natural beauty. We doubt, however, 
if he has successfully done so in the 
passage where the attempt seems to 
have been made :— 


* And see—the Sun himself !—on wings 

Of glory up the East he springs. 
Angel of light! who from the time 
Those heavens began their march sublime, 
Hath—first of all the starry choir— 
Trod in his Maker's steps of fire! 

Where are the days, thou wondrous 

sphere, 

When Iran, like a sunflower, turn’d 
To meet that eye where’er it burn’d ? 

When from the banks of Bendemeer 
To the nut-groves of Samarcand, 
Thy temples flamed o’er all the land !” 


We do not much like the repre- 
sentation of the Sun “ with wings.” 
It suggests to our ornithological 
faculties an image of rather a clumsy 
contour; and if the luminary was to 
be painted flying, weshould have prefer 
red the wings to be kept out of sight. 
But, letting that pass—what shall we 
say to the concluding appellation, on 
which we stumble as over a stone, 
when we are expecting thé climax of 
the address? ‘ Where are the days, 
thou wondrous sphere ?’’ Alas! the 
mighty Mithras—the winged Sun—the 
Angel of Light—is become a sphere! 
This, indeed, realizes the lament of 
Schiller, and makes it quite unneces- 
sary to answer the poet’s question ; 
where are the days when the sphere 
was supposed to be something very 
different? But, possibly, Mr Moore 
may have been here too intent on his 
parallel between Iran and Erin, and 
too anxious to show that his friends in 
both countries could distinguish be- 
tween spiritual adoration and its phy- 
sical types. 

Let us conclude this topi¢ by insert- 
ing some lines to the solar power, of a 
much humbler, but, in our opinion, a 
more successful kind, flowing from the 
heart of one who wrote with less of 
fiction than poets usually employ. It 
is an address, by the virtuous Habing- 
ton, in commemoration of the endu- 
rance of that united love which some- 
times scarcely survives the first rapid 
revolution of the sister-luminary :— 
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LOVE'S ANNIVERSARY, 
To the Sun. 
“ Thou art return’d (great light) to that 
blest hour, 
In which I first by marriage’ sacred power 
Join’d with Castara hearts: and as the same 
Thy lustre is as then, so is our flame ; 
Which had increased but that, by love's 
decree, 
*Twas such at first, it ne'er could greater be, 
But tell me, glorious lamp, in thy survey 
Of things below thee, what did not decay 
By age to weakness? I since that have seen 
The rosebud forth and fade, the tree grow 
green 
And wither—and the beauty of the field 
With winter wrinkled, Even thyself dost 
yield 
Something to time, and to thy grave fall 
nigher ; 
But virtuous love is one sweet endless fire, 


As our previous observations touch. 
ed on the superstitions connected with 
eclipses of the sun and moon, it may 
be interesting to insert two descripe 
tions of a solar eclipse, which will 
help to illustrate the transition from 
the mythological to the poetical 
personification. The one by Words- 
worth, represents the eclipse of 1820, 
as seen through the softness of Italian 
skies. 


‘© High on her speculative tower 
Stood Science, waiting for the hour 
Wheh Sol was destined to endure 
That darkening of his radiant face 
Which Superstition strove to chase, 


Erewhile with rites impure. 
* 


* * * 


‘¢ No vapour stretch’d his wings; no cloud 
Cast far or near a murky shroud ; 

The sky an azure field display’d ; 
*T was sunlight sheath’d and gently charm’d, 
Of all its sparkling rays disarm’d, 

And as in slumber laid :— 


‘¢ Or something, night or day between, © 
Like moonshine, but the hue was green; 

Still moonshine, without shadow, spread 
On jutted rock, and curved shore, 
Where gazed the peasant from his door, 

And on the mountain’s head. 

* a * * 
* Lo! while I speak, the labouring sun 
His glad deliverance has begun : 

The cypress waves its sombre plume 
More cheerily; and town and tower, 
The vineyard and the olive bower, 

Their lustre reassume ! ” 


The other example, of which the 
scene is laid in the Arctic regions, is 
from Montgomery's Greenland, and 
allowing for some imperfections of 
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expression, might well deserve the 
praise of sublimity. 


“ Their faith must yet be tried : the sun at 
noon 

Shrinks from the shadow of the passing 
moon, 

Till, ray by ray, of all his pomp bereft, 

(Save one slight ring of quivering lustre 

left ;) . 

Total eclipse involves his peerless eye : 

Portentous twilight creeps along the sky; 

The frighted sea-birds to their haunts 
repair ; 

There is a freezing stillness in the air, 

As if the blood through nature’s veins ran 
cold, 

A prodigy so fearful to behold ; 

A few faint stars gleam through the dread 
serene, 

Trembling and pale spectators of the 
scene ; 

While the rude mariners with stern amaze, 

As on some tragic execution gaze, 

When calm but awful guilt is stretch’d to 
feel 

The torturing fire, or dislocating wheel, 

And life, like light from yonder orb, retires, 

Spark after spark, till the whole man 
expires, 

Yet may the darken’d sun and mourning 
skies, 

Point to a higher, holier sacrifice ; 

The brethren’s thoughts to Calvary’s brow 
ascend, 

Round the Redeemer’s Cross their spirits 
bend, 

And while heaven frowns, earth shudders, 
graves disclose 

The forms of sleepers, startled from repose, 

They catch the blessing of his latest breath, 

Mark his last look, and through th’ eclipse 
of death, ~ 

See lovelier beams than Tabor’s vision 
shed, 

Wreathe a meek halo round his sacred 
head.” 


The honours that imagination has 
paid to the sun have scarcely exceeded 
those which the milder beauty of his 
sister has received. To the poet’s eye 
she too appears to ascend the heavens 
in regal majesty, where she holds 
sway over the “‘common people of the 
skies,” who acknowledge her prece- 
dence, and give place to her glory as 
she moves among them. 

‘© Now glow’d the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the 
moon 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen unveil’d her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw.” 
NO. CCXCVII. VOL, XLVIII. 
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_ In other moods the poet or the lover 

sees in her pale loveliness, not the dig- 

nity of a sovereign, but the sorrow of 

one who is herself subject to a domin- 

ion that sheds a happy or a disastrous 

influence on the whole of sentient na- 

ture:— 

‘¢ With how sad_ steps, O moon! thou 
climb’st the skies! 

How silently, and with how wan a face! 

What! may it be that even in heavenly 
place 

That busy archer his sharp arrows tries? 

Sure if that long-with-love-acquainted eyes 

Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover’s 
case ; 5 

I read it in thy looks; thy languish'd 
grace, 

To me, that feel the like, thy state de-~ 
series.” 


How many aspects of varying beauty 
does the enlightener of the night as- 
sume to our mental vision? Whena 
livelier fancy is on the wing, the fic- 
tions of other days reappear, and the 
goddess traverses the sky with all the 
appliances of Pagan splendour; not 
disdaining for a while to suspend her 
course as she sees or hears things de« 
lightful to her heart. Thus it is when 
the pensive spirit of the poet implores 
that— 

‘¢ Philomel will deign a song 
In her sweetest saddest plight, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night, 
While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke 
Gently o’er the accustomed oak.” 


Does not the lovely light seem some- 
times to rejoice when the blue concave 
is all her own, and not a cloud remains 
to checker its purity !— 

“ The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare.” 

But now again does it not seem as 
if she were all uncertain in the path 
she was pursuing, and in need ofa 
guide to lead her along the sea-like 
sameness of the untrodden sky ? 

“I walk unseen 

On the dry smooth-shaven green, 

To behold the wandering Moon 

Riding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led astray 

Through the Heaven’s wide pathless way; 

And oft, as if her head she bowed, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud.” 

May we not readily, too, assimilate 

the course that she thus purely and 

patiently pursues amidst the dusky 

vapours that surround her, to the mild 

majesty in which innocent and ethereal 
D 
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souls advance on their earthly path, 
through the exhalations of sin and 
sorrow, on which they have even 
power to bestow a portion of their own 
passing lustre? Take as an illustra- 
tion this beautiful address to a child of 
a month old :— 


*‘ Thy sinless progress, through a world 
By sorrow darken’d and by care disturb’d, 
Apt likeness bears to hers, through gathering 

clouds, 
Moving untouch’d in silver purity, 
And cheering oftimes their reluctant gloom. 
Fair are ye both, and both are free from 
stain : 
But thou, how leisurely thou fill’st thy horn 
With brightness! leaving her to post along 
And range about—disquieted in change, 
And still impatient of the shape she wears. 
Once up, once down the hill, one journey, 
babe, 
That will suffice thee.” 


It were endless to advert to the in- 
finite forms in which incense from the 
shrine of poetry has ascended to the 
lunar throne. In many of such 
offerings, unfortunately, the divinity 
addressed seems to bave exercised 
too characteristic an influence over 
her votaries, whose effusions seem 
to be prompted by the “fine 


frenzy,” not of the lover or the poet, 
but of the other unhappy enthusiast 
whom Shakspeare has associated with 
these, as “ of imagination all com- 


pact.” To which of these sources 
must we assign the following lines?— 


4 By the feud 
’Twixt nothing and Creation, I here swear, 
Eterne Apollo! that thy sister fair 
Is of all these the gentlier-mightiest. 
When thy gold breath is misty in the west, 
She, unobserved, steals unto her throne, 
And there she sits most meek and most 
alone, 
As if she had not pomp subservient ; 
As if thine eye, high poet! was not bent 
Towards her with the Muses in thine heart ; 
As if the ministering stars kept not apart, 
Waiting for silver-footed messages. 
O, Moon! the oldest shades ’mong oldest 
trees 
Feel palpitations when thou lookest on: 
O, Moon! old boughs lisp forth a holier din 
The while they feel thine airy fellowship. 
Thou dost bless every where, with silver lip 
Kissing dead things to life, The sleeping 
kine, 
Couch’d in thy brightness, dream of fields 
divine : 
Innumerable mountains rise and rise, 
. Ambitious for the hallowing of thine eyes; 
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[Jaoly, — 
And yet this benediction passeth not 
One obscure hiding-place, one little spot 
Where pleasure may be sent: the nested 

wren 
Has thy fair face within its tranquil ken, 
And from beneath a sheltering ivy-leaf 
Takes glimpses of thee: thou art a relief 
To the poor patient oyster, where it sleeps 
Within its pearly home. The mighty deeps, 
The monstrous sea is thine—the myriad sea! 
O, Moon! far-spooming Ocean bows to 

thee ! 


We do not know if this be genius; 
in some points it looks very like it, 
but if it be genuine it seems to be di- 
vided by even a thinner partition than 
usual from one of its next door neigh- 
bours, and a very Pyramus and 
Thisbe-like intercourse seems to be 
kept up between them. The passage 
is from Keats’ Endymion, a poem in 
which one of the loveliest of classical 
fables is defaced by an absurd inco- 
herency of detail, and overlaid by an 
extravagant profusion of embellish- 
ment, One line had told the story 
infinitely better :— 


** Peace ho! the moon sleeps with En- 
dymion.” 


The mysterious connexion between 
the moon and the ocean, which. sup- 
plies a topic in these lines from 
Keats, is well adapted for the exercise 
of poetical fancy. The moon, as “ the 
governess of floods,” could not be dis- 
regarded by the poet, when she seems 
to look upon the sea beneath her asif 
darting down those rays of sympa- 
thy which so beautifully bind toge- 
ther the subject and the sovereign. 
The lines that follow, give a worthy 
expression to that relation, though they 
do not certainly contain such “ far- 
spooming” epithets, as those of the 
poet whom we have just quoted. 


The mighty Moon she sits above, 
Encircled with a zone of love ; 

A zone of dim and tender light, 

That makes her wakeful eye more bright, 
She seems to shine with a sunny ray, 
And the night looks like a mellow’d day ! 
The gracious mistress of the main, 

Hath now an undisturbed reign ; 

And from her silent throne looks down, 
As upon children of her own, 

On the waves that lend their gentle breast, 
In gladness for her couch of rest. 


In whose eyes besides those of the 
lover whose visions we have noticed, 
is the Moon likely to wear the fairest 
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attractions ? Goodold Gawin Douglas 
thus fitly addresses her :— 


‘* Hornyt lady, pail Cynthia, not brycht, 
Quilk from thi broder borrowis all the lycht, 
Rewlare of passage and ways mony one, 
Maistres of stremys and glaidar of the nycht, 
Schipmen and pilgrymys hallowis thi mycht.’ 


Milton, too, makes the brothers in 
Comus invoke her as a power to whom 
the wayfarer looks not in vain for 
kind protection :— 

“ Unmuffle, ye faint stars; and thou, fair 
Moon, 

That wont’st to love the traveller’s benison, 

Stoop thy pale visage through an amber 
cloud, 

And disinherit chaos, that reigns here 

In double night of darkness and of shades,” 


But faint, perhaps, or feeble in con- 
templative earnestness must be thelove 
of other travellers compared with that 
which rivets the lonely seaman’s gaze, in 
the watches of the night, on that object 
which brightens his watery scene, and 
on which, belonging as it does to earth 
aswell as to‘ocean, he would fain believe 
that the weeping eyes of friends at home 
are now fixed in sympathy with his. 
And if this gentle visitant of the night 
is thus dear to the sea-farer's heart, 
can we readily believe that she does 
not,'in return, look in love on the gal. 
lant vessels that wing their way be- 
neath her beams, and commiserate the 
sad disasters which they are doomed 
to undergo. 

**O heavenly Queen! by mariners beloved ! 
Refulgent moon! when in the cruel sea 
Down sank yon fair ship to her coral grave, 
Where didst thou linger then? Sure it 
behoved 
A spirit strong and pitiful like thee 
At that dread hour thy worshippers to save ; 
Nor let the glory where thy tenderest light, 
Forsaking even the clouds, with pleasure lay, 
Pass, like a cloud which none deplores, 
away, 
No more to bless the empire of the night, 
* * * * * * 
“O vain belief! most beauteous as thou 
art, 
Thy heavenly visage hides a cruel heart. 
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When death and danger, terror and 
dismay, 

Are madly struggling on the dismal Ocean, 

With heedless smile and calm unalter’d 
motion, 

Onward thou glidest through the milky 
way, 

Nor, in thy own immortal beauty blest, 

Hear’st dying mortals rave themselves to 
rest. 

Yet when this night thou mount’st thy 
starry throne, 

Brightening to sunlike glory in thy bliss, 

Wilt thou not then thy once-loved vessel 
miss, 

And wish her happy now that she is gone ?” 


To whom else than these can the 
glimpses of the moon be so intensely 
dear as to prompt the spontaneous 
poetry of the Heart? Surely, more 
than to any others, to those who sit 
inthe darkness and desolation of bond- 
age, counting the tedious resting- 
places of time, and reviving as if from 
the dead at any kind visitation that 
seems to break their loneliness, or to 
betoken the return of light and liberty. 


‘* Smile of the moon !—for so I name 
That silent greeting from above ; 

A gentle flash of light that came 

From Her whom drooping captives love ; 
Or art thou of still higher birth ? 

Thou that didst part the clouds of earth, 
My torpor to reprove |” 


Such are some of the imaginative 
impersonations of these fair orbs which 
spring from the feelings of the heart, 
and which, in all time, will give an 
additional beauty to their lustre, and - 
a stronger energy to their moral inffa- 
ence, yet so as not to disturb, but 
rather to aid and enforce the sacred 
truth, that these are but thé dim ré- 
flections of ineffable brightness and 
transcendant power, in a Being in- 
finitely greater than all his works, 
from whom our faculties have borrow- 
ed all their resources, and to whom we 
can communicate nothing unless it be 
the imperfections of our own unworthy 
and inadequate apprehensions. 
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THE TOBIAS CORRESPONDENCE. 


No. I. 


FROM NESTOR GOOSEQUILL, ESQ. TO TOBIAS FLIMSY, ESQ., ON THE GENERAL 
QUESTION OF EDITING NEWSPAPERS. 


Ben Jonson’s Head, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, 


Dear Tostas,—lI have just received 
your letter, which I hasten to answer, 
though in reality I am auy thing but 
sure that this will reach you, as you 
have forgotten to send your address. 
I called at your last lodgings in Arun- 
del Street: the lady was so civil and 
attentive to your proceedings, that 
when I asked for your address, she 
said she wished she knew it. I saw 
Tom Wilkinson of the Goat and Com- 
passes, and had a glass of brandy and 
water with him (cold), over which he 
mentioned to me that he supposed you 
would soon settle with him your last 
year’s bill. Of course I said you 
would ; and in order to show my opi- 
nion of your solvency, I ordered three 
or four glasses of the same (hot for 
him), which are put down to your 
account. So far as that goes, all is 
satisfactory. That rascally snip, 
Smashton, who has been a bankrupt 
some score of times, met me by chance, 
and had the impudence to speak to me 
of something he says you owe him. I 
really never was so disgusted in my 
life, and, with what I trust is a pro- 
per degree of moral feeling, told the 
fellow that if you ever paid him a far- 
thing, I should be under the necessity 
of cutting your society, for your not 
appropriating the sum to the payment 
of his honest, his honourable, and his 
ill-used creditors. I spoke to him in 
such a manner against the villany of 
getting into debt, that if the scoundrel 
has any feeling—but no matter; I 
am sure, dear Tobias, you will never, 
by your conduct in this particular, 
reduce me to a predicament so dis- 
tressing to my feelings as cutting you. 
Never pay him, my dear fellow, 
never—but I need not impress this 
more strongly upon your just and 
discreet mind. 

Jack Random, I spent the evening 
with last Saturday: he tells me that 
on looking over your cases, he does 
not see what you huve to apprehend. 


Monday, \st June 1840. ° 


He is really a good fellow, though an 
attorney, and has done every thing 
for you that a man could, except 
paying the costs out of pocket, for omit. 
ting which ceremony he had many 
reasons ; and look after your fifteen 
or sixteen cases, from which he was 
prevented by the accident of his being 
on a visit in White Cross, which may 
be, and indeed is, a valuable seminary 
for learning the principles and prac. 
tice of the debtor and creditor law, 
but is remarkably unfavourable for 
locomotive exertion. He is out, how- 
ever, now, and will attend to your 
affairs as soon as he gets through a 
couple of dozen dinners with recently 
emancipated Knights of the Cross, 
whom he assisted, by acceptances or 
otherwise, in their escape from the 
Philistines. On the whole, he thinks 
that there are not more than five exe- 
cutions against you—there may pos. 
sibly be six, for there is no knowing 
whether that infernal vagabond, Moses 
Abuddibus, has issued an Ex. for that 
sixty-one day bill you accepted for 
me last March two years, though I 
have promised to pay him six, ay, 
eight months ago, because ruffians like 
him are never to be trusted, as they 
have no notion, like gentlemen, of 
keeping their word: but say six exes, 
and that’s all. There are seven or 
eight razor-strops—little Victorias by 
the grace of God—besides, but they 
are only serviceable—so that’s not at 
all pressing. 

As for the exes— 

First, as to paying Humphry Hocus 
forthe wine * * * * 

[This part of the letter.is so com- 
pletely of a private nature, that we 
cannot print it. It is sufficient to says 
the writer advises his correspondent 
on the great impropriety of wasting 
his money in paying debts. He says 
he has known it to be the ruin of 
many aman. It is a worse propel- 
sity than gambling, he observes, be- 
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cause gambling, though the practice 
is immoral, yet you may get some- 
thing by it; but in paying debts, the 
money is assuredly lost to you and 
your heirs for ever, without any hope 
of equivalent. ] 

I called at Charley Owen’s in the 
Strand, and backed the tickets on 
your watch and waistcoats, so that 
they are safe for three months. As 
my money happened to be locked up 
at the time in some heavy speculations 
in the city, I took the liberty of selling 
one of your tickets to Charley, to raise 
the wind for keeping the rest out of 
danger. There was some money in 
your favour, on the strength of which 
he and I and Mac dined at Dubourg’s. 
He behaved so civilly that I could not 
do any thing less with common de- 
cency ; and I am sure you will approve 
of it. You can draw a bill upon me 
for the balance whenever you like, and 
when it is dishonoured, I will pay the 
three and sixpence for noting with 
pleasure. We had a remarkably 
agreeable evening, and as I was put- 
ting Owen into a cab at about three 
in the morning, I took the precaution 
of borrowing from him a ten-pound 
note and some loose silver, least he 
might be robbed by the cabman. I 
have observed with regret that the 
appointment of our mutual friend, 
Daniel Whittle Harvey, to the office 
of jarvey-general has not effected any 
considerable emendation in the lives 
and characters of the tribes entrusted 
to his sceptre; nor do I think that the 
missionary societies, so successful 
among Blacks, Hindoos, Jews, Qua- 
kers, and other heterodox sects, or 
pagans far off, have done any thing 
material in introducing Uhristianity 
among the cabs. I therefore deemed 
it no more than my duty to pay the 
fare for Charley beforehand, although 
it amounted to a shilling, (eightpence 
was the just fare, but I would not stand 
quarrelling with a swindling knave 
upon a trifle,) out of my own pocket. 

Mother Phillips has your linen, but 
there seems to be a difference between 
you, which I cannot reconcile. You 
say you have three shirts, five collars, 
and four pair of socks. She maintains 
that it is but two shirts, three col- 
lars, and two pair of socks, both in 
holes. I really cannot offer an opinion 
as to which is right ; of course I main- 
tain it is you, but she is positive. As 
to the bill, the difference there is re- 
markable. You sent me five and six- 
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pence to pay it, and get a receipt in 
full. I tendered her the money, but she 
refused it, saying you owed her eleven 
and eightpence—partly for washing, 
partly for quarterns which she got for 
you. Finding the discrepancy in your 
respective statements so material, I 
could not do you the injustice of hand- 
ing over the money to her. Under 
such circumstances, I thought the 
best thing to do was to take it to Jack 
Lomas’s, where Harry, Jack, Joe, 
Roe, Jemmy, and I drank it to your 
health. Do you intend to pay the 
eleven and eightpence? Perhaps you 
had better, as it is unpleasant to have 
a small balance hanging on among 
these low people. If you will send . 
me eleven shillings, I think I can save 
you the difference; and eightpence, let 
me tell you, is something to save out 
of an account of this kind; anda man 
should be cautious. If you think that 
there has been any imposition played 
off, or even attempted upon you, do 
not think of submitting to it. Straight- 
ness in accounts is always best, even 
in trifles. 

I tumbled upon Sloman in Covent 
Garden by mere chance. He came 
up to speak to me. I was at first 
somewhat impressed with. the idea 
it was upon some business of my own, 
but was much relieved when I found 
it was upon yours. He fumbled in 
his pocket-book,: as if looking for a 
writ ; but, fortunately, the manuscript 
was not discoverable. He spoke to 
me in the kindest manner of you, but 
as I perceived that he had sent his 
man, after a confidential whisper, in 
the direction of Cursitor Street, I 
was not anxious to detain him from 
his business. I told him that if-he 
held over the writ he has against you 
in the case of Slapbang and Swindle- 
hody, he might expect a sovereign— 
and so no doubt he:may. Being a 
very hospitable man, he asked me to 
take share of a bottle of champagne, 
at his expense, at Evans’s; for he 
could wait, he said, until his man re- 
turned. I consented; but as I knew 
that it would occupy some time in 
swallowing the expensive wine recom- 
mended by my disinterested friend of 
Herne Bay, I preferred getting 
through a glass of gin and water with 
extreme rapidity, relieving Mr Slo- 
man from the necessity of treating 
me, as he benevolently proposed, to a 
second, . I passed the river Thames, 
by the noble bridge called after the 
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immortal battle of Waterloo, and, 
énsconcing myself securely in the 
Feathers, reflected upon the ease of a 
stitig situation in the southern latitudes. 
I thought of Tom Macaulay in the 
East Indies, and called for a cheroot. 
As I sate in the end window enjoying 
a fine view of the Thames, I per- 
éeived that my friend Sloman and his 
companion were prowling about the 
northern extremity of the bridge, 
which, I assure you, was not one of 
the least agreeable features in the 
landscape. He particularly asked 
about your habitation, and I told him 
that you had joined the Chinese expe- 
dition, and were at present, in all pro- 
bability, outside the celebrated har- 
bour called by the English Canton, 
but by native authorities Kwang- 
tchoo-foo-ht; and as you were to 
feturn as soon as the war was over, he 
might consider his sovereign as secure 
to him asif you had been in England ; 
which I am certain is no more than 
the plain truth. The only observa- 
tion which Sloman made on this con- 
sisted in a single word, which was 
“gammon.” I cannot conceive what 


he meant, nor how he, being a strict 
professor of Hebrew theology, and a 


great rabbi among the Jews, can have 
anything to say to pig’s meat. I did 
not, however, wait to enquire, feeling 
éonvinced that it was, after all, nothing 
but some low slang expression, such 
as is to be expected from people of 
his low business, whose company I 
have always, therefore, most sedu- 
lously avoided. 

Sam Jones is not that fool you take 
him for. I wrote to him as you 
desired ;-and, to ensure his punctu- 
ality, asked him to take a chop and a 
glass of grog with me at the Blue 
Posts in Cork Street—at my expense 
of course. He came to the minute ; 
and, on my mentioning your name, 
broke out into the highest encomiums 
upon you, and at one time was on the 
point of shedding tears. I had no 
notion of the extent of your kindness 
to him. You were taken, he told me, 
three times upon a cognovit, which 

ou gave to satisfy an acceptance you 
ad prudently lent him; and though 
his heart bled for you, he was obliged 
to leave you to settle the whole debt, 
costs and all, in the course of a couple 
of years. You had taken him out of 
the Marshalsed, he said, where he 
was locked up for L.3, 15s.; and his 
‘ereditor had so high an opinion of 
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your credit, as to take your bill at 
three months, though the postscript of 
costs had swelled it to L.18, 6s. 6d., 
which you liquidated in the manner 
above mentioned. At what time, my 
dear friend, did these extraordinary 
events occur? You never mentioned 
a word to me about them. Seeing 
that he was rather well-dressed, I 
suggested to him that now was the 
time to show his gratitude: and he 
exclaimed, in a fit of irrestrainable 
enthusiasm, that there was nothing 
he would not do to serve you. “I'd 
move heaven and earth,” said he, 
‘to serve that man!’ “ Then,” said 
I, “send him a sovereign.” Any 
thing—ask me any thing but that,” 
he said, with much vehemence—“ that 
I cannot do.” On enquiring into the 
reason of his objection, he told me 
that you had not inserted his name as 
indebted to you in your schedule, and 
that paying you now would involve 
him in a connivance with—pardon 
me for saying the word—with perjury, 
as you had sworn that you had in. 
serted all your credits. It would 
hurt the character of us both,” he 
remarked, “ if, by paying Tobias any 
thing, he acknowledged that the sacred 
obligation of an oath was violated or 
trifled with.” It was in vain that I 
plied him with a couple of extra 
bowls of punch. I could not get over 
the tenderness of his religious scruples; 
and, finally, I became so disgusted 
that I departed from the room without 
bidding him good-night. I was so 
carried away by indignation, that it 
was not until next morning I recol- 
lected I had not settled the bill. On 
hastening to the Blue Posts to rectify 
the error, I found that Sam, not hav- 
ing any thing in his waistcoat pockets, 
satisfied the waiters by the deposit of 
his waistcoat itself, besides his stock 
and bandana; all articles too costly 
and quite out of taste for a fellow like 
him. As the weather was remarkably 
sultry, and Sam had been rather too 
liberally applying ‘ hot and rebellious 
liquors to his blood,” as the divine 
Shakespeare has it, he must have felt 
considerably relieved by the removal 
of his stock and waistcoat, as he walk- 
ed airily home in the cool of midnight. 
As for the bandana, in his then state, 
it would probably have fallen into the 
hands of pickpockets, or loose women. 
Seeing that every thing was mucli 
safer as it stood, and not wishing to 
disturb Sam's arrangements, I did not 
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accede to the request of the waiter to 
take possession of the goods, on pay- 
ment of the bill’ I'am neither by 
inclination nor license a pawnbroker, 
to advance money on wearing apparel ;, 
and, on the whole, even if they are 
finally sold, which will probably be 
the case, yet as they were articles not 
suited to his manners, or his condition 
in life, and as it is to be feared that 
they were obtained in no very credit- 
able manner, he is better without 
them. As for your money, give it up. 
Sam, I repeat it, is no fool, whatever 
he may appear, and displays a consi- 
derable degree of cunning in his 
general dealings. I should think it 
would-be no easy matter to make him 
a dupe, or to play any tricks upon 
him. Ihave found it so by experience. 

Though it is a visit not in conson- 
ance with my usual habits, yet, to 
oblige you, I called in the Edgeware 
Road upon Sally. That girl, it is evi- 
dent, has a sincere regard for you. She 
asked me. most anxiously where you 
had gone; and, on my informing her 
that I could not tell, she stamped 
gracefully, or at all events, emphati- 
cally, upon the ground, and exclaimed 
that if she knew she would follow you 
all over England, and ferret you out: 
an assertion which she confirmed with 
the solemnity of an oath. It is plea- 
sant to witness these bursts of affection, 
especially when, as I believe is her 
case, the solicitude about a lover is ren- 
dered more intense by the maternal 
desire of supporting her offspring. The 
landlady, who, she told me, was a very 
unfeeling woman, harasses her every 
week with her vulgar visits; and, she 
added, the circumstance of your not 
taking a formal leave of her on your 
departure the day before the half-year 
became due, gives the coarse creature 
an opportunity of talking of your 
want of politeness. In those classes 
you may often observe a ridiculous at- 
tention to the forms and ceremonies 
of etiquette. As I wished to afford 
Sally protection from these insults, 
I came to the resolution of taking 
up my quarters for the present in 
the Edgeware Road. The rooms, 
indeed, are small for two; but Sally 
and I make ourselves as comfortable 
as we can, without grumbling. I 
know your generous mind will lead 
you to regret that I should put myself 
to so much inconvenience: but I do not 
regret what I do for a friend. Ina 
similar difficulty you would do the 
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same for me, as I am sure you have, 
upon more than one occasion, done 
already. 

Having thus, I think, pleasantly 
arranged your private affairs, I must 
now touch upon your future functions 
—but in the very outset I am puzzled. 
You tell me you have taken the office 
of editor of a newspaper, and seem not 
a little elated at the dignity—an ela- 
tion, in esteeming which at its proper 
value I should have the more ready 
means of ascertaining, if I had seen 
your agreement, or knew the present 
state of the stability of your journal. 
But you do not tell me what the paper 
is—where published—how backed— 
or what politics ; and yet, leaving me 
thus in the dark, you ask me to give 
yousound practical advice, such as you 
say my long experience, and, as you 
are pleased, dear Tobias, flatteringly 
to add, “the diversified and astonish- 
ing scope of my undoubted abilities so 
admirably qualify me to offer.” I was 
pleased to see you making that last re- 
mark, not from the idle suggestions of 
vanity, but because it shows a power 
of rounding a sentence—not merely 
melodiously, but with a due feeling of 
the propriety of conciliating the mem- 
ber you mean to puff. Sheridan has 
made his heroin the Critic give a lec- 
ture upon puffing. Witty, no doubt, 
and well to laugh at, as a thing in a 
play. But mind me—when you want 
to puff any man, let it not be oblique, 
collusive, or any other of the categories 
of Sheridan’s friend. Do it straight» 
forward: lay it on with a trowel. , 
The public, if there is such a being, is 
no more deceived in the one case than 
in the other—that is not the way to 
humbug the public: but the man is 
tickled, which is the main object of 
the writer, or, at least, ought to be. 
I think that the word “ admirable” is 
a good word when used thus—* as So- 
and-so said in his admirable speech” 
— my Lord So-and-so-is the most 
admirable man of his party’’—*“ the 
conduct of Sir Blunderbuss So-and- 
so was admirable throughout,” and so 
forth. It is almost as good a word of 
command as “ accommodate”’ in the 
days of Bardolph, and generally ‘as 
easy of exact definition. Therefore 
the compliment of your letter | hail, 
not as ministering to any feeling of 
self-gratulation, but as proving that 

ou have obtained, or at least are’ in 
the road of obtaining, the mastery of 


one branch of your profession. 
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But how am I to guide you in the 
midst of this thick and palpable ob- 
secure? Are you Tory, Whig, Radical, 
Chartist, High Church, Low Church, 
No Church, Snob Church, Rob Church, 
Up Papist, Down Papist, Voluntary, 
Involuntary, Intrusionist, Extrusion- 
ist, Moderate, Immoderate? Are you 
in an agricultural district, or in a ma- 
- nufacturing? Slavery, or no slavery? 
Currency solid, or currency paper? 
What are you? Iknownot. I have 
no means of knowing ; and yet you ask 
me for advice to conduct your paper. 

I can only return a general answer, 
and have therefore jotted down in an 
alphabetical order, that I may not be 
supposed unduly to prefer any one sub- 
ject to another, what I think are the 
prominent, perhaps the exclusive, to- 
pics to which the writer of leading 
articles may be called upon to address 
himself; and, to supply you with the 
most appropriate manner of treating 
them on all sides, I have done so with 
impartiality. Zros Tyriusque mihi 


—but I shall not continue the line, for 
I have some remarks upon the gene- 
ral question elsewhere, when touching 
upon quotation, as practised by sena- 
tors and other persons of public ap- 


pearance. 
The main topics, then, I take it, are 
these :— 
I. CatTuotics. 
II. Corn. 
III. Currency. 
IV. Dissent. 
V. Epucation. 
VI. Facrortes. 
VII. Finance. 
VIII. Forricn Arrarrs. 
IX. GovernMENT, at home 
and in colonies. 
X. Intrusion. 
XI. Jossinc. 
XII. Liset. 
XIII. Personatirty. 
XIV. Poor Laws. 
XV. QUEEN. 
XVI. Rerorm. 
XVII. Stave Trave. 
XVIII. Trapve, Free. 


All these are subdivisible into many 
minor heads. 

No. I. ( Catholics) for example, opens 
up the whole question of the quarrels 
and the politics connected with them, 
which have divided, what is in com- 
mon parlance called the religious 
world, some dozen generations of ar- 
ticulate or inarticulate speaking men. 


No. VIII. (Foreign Affairs) gives us 
every thing in continental Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, Australasia, 
Melville’s Island, the kingdoms of 
Fife and Kerry, and other foreign 
parts; besides war, peace, bully, 
sneak, threaten, skulk, palaver, proto- 
col, and all the other weapons of di- 
plomacy. No.1X. (Government) and 
No. XI. (Jobbing) embrace the mi- 
nuter shades of Whig and Tory, in 
all their varied ramifications,—and so 
forth. Ihave omitted to make a se- 
parate category of humbug, because 
it is so mixed up with all these ques- 
tions, (except No. XV.) that it would 
be difficult to disentangle it from the 
general body, and manifestly unjust 
to allow that the trading professors of 
any matter of public debate, by which 
money is to be made or notoriety ob- 
tained, excel, in the practice of that 
inestimable science, their brother 
merchants in other departments of 
merchandise. To business :— 

I. Caruotics. I might have called 
them Papists, as those who like them 
not are in the wont of doing, but that 
would have thrown them into the let- 
ter P., so to come thirteenth in the 
series; or Roman Catholics, as the 
compromisers, who boldly disregard 
the imputation of committing a bull, 
are in the habit of designating them, 
for that would have flung them into 
R, about the sixteenth; and as I desire 
to have them jirst on my list, I take 
them by the name they give them- 
selves.—(Let me here make a paren- 
thesis to observe, that I like them for 
their courage in taking the name. 
We sometimes hear people say, that 
Shakspeare, by asking * What’s ina 
name,” insinuates that there is nothing 
in it. These people are not wise, 
Tobias. It is not Shakspeare who 
says anything of the kind, unless we 
set him down as responsible for every 
thing that he puts into the mouths of 
his characters. Shakspeare well knew 
that there was as much virtue in a 
name, as Lord Coke found inan &c. 3 
and when he makes Cassius assure his 
confederate, that * Brutus will start a 
spirit as soon as Cesar,” he does it 
with the full assurance that Cassius is 
to find out his mistake in the end. 
Therefore commend I the Catholics 
for taking to themselves par eacellence 


the sounding name. Depend upon it, © 


it tells somewhere, and that extensive- 
ly.) Iwish to put their article first 
for this plain reason, viz., that I desire 
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to remark in the beginning of my short 
thesis, that if you cannot write on the 
Catholic question, you have complete- 
ly mistaken your trade. Depart from 
newspapers: abscond from the pen, 
unless you use it to write for annuals, 
You have come.into the wrong voca- 
tion. Pare a moss, break stones on 
the road, turn a mangle, go in the Bris 
tish auxiliary Spanish legion : do any 
thing, in short, but journalize. You 
have made a mistake; your blunder 
is barbarous. I cannot teach in such 
a case, any more than I could impart 
a knowledge of landscape-drawing to 
the blind. If yoube No-Popery: idol- 
atry, superstition, inquisition, bloody 
Mary, Philip Il., St Bartholomew, 
1641, revocation of Edict of Nantz, 
1798, Scallabogue, no faith with here- 
tics, Dr Dens, O'Connell, beggary, 
perjury, swindling. If Pro-Popery : 
seven centuries of oppression, religion 
of seven-eighths of Christian world, 
seven millions of trampled-upon men, 
the march of mind, the tolerance of 
the popes, the ancient faith, the reli- 
gion of Fénélon, the green fields and 
bright streams of Ireland, the finest 
peasantry, the most holy priesthood ; 
oh! ah! ho! hurrah! bleeding heart, 
true patriot, justice for Ireland. If 
you cannot write this—and there is at 
least a couple of dozen articles in the 
above catalogue, every one of tliem 
wanting but the merest inflation of the 
most ordinary gas to swell into the dis 
mensions of a ballon-monstre—if you 
cannot do this, I repeat that you have 
mistaken your business, and should 
retire from the profession of journal- 
ism with as little delay as may be. 
Why even — — on our side, and 

on the other, can write that: 
I am sure that anybody, Tobias, can 
fill up the blanks. 

II. Corn. A plain—a very plain 
question. I know that you have never 
thought any thing about it, except 
when your weekly bill has informed 
you that the quartern loaf has risen 
an extra penny, and therefore left you 
so much more in debt to the unfor- 
tunate baker; but in this, Tobias, you 
do not differ from the chief speakers 
and writers on the liberal side of this 
subject. The main argument in Vil- 
liers’s three-times spoken speech, for 
example, could be summoned up ad- 
vantageously in the above sentence. 
As the subject is a flowery one—ex- 
cuse the pun—you may amplify it, as 
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he did, with ornaments of rhetoric, 
and other nice things of the kind; but 
after all, it will come to the inconve- 
nience of the extra penny. I shall, 
however, instruct you so deeply on 
the matter, that you will pass off as a 
philosopher of the first water, in half 
a dozen sentences. It is, I have said, 
Tobias, a very plain question—I mean 
for a newspaper man, being purely a 
question of place. If your paper is 
in an agricultural district — Corn 
laws: in a manufacturing district—no 
Corn laws: in a mixed district—strict 
impartiality ; or still better, rigid 
silence. If you are to be for the 
Corn laws, you must remark, that it is 
a most unhappy state for a nation to 
be dependent on foreigners, who may 
at any time become enemies, for 
daily bread. Praise the landed in- 
terest of England, and uphold the 
unpaid magistracy. Here you will 
have an opportunity of abusing the 
Morning Chronicle. Quote the lines 
of Goldsmith,— 


“ Princes and peers may flourish and may 
fade, : 

A breath may make them, as a breath has 
made; 

But a bold peasantry, its country's pride, 

When once ’tis lost, can never be sup- 
plied.” 


They have been quoted a thousand 
times already, but that is a proof of 
the general impression as to their un- 
deniable truth—and besides, poetry is 
not generally read in the agricultural 
districts, so that they may pass for 
original, and the farmers’ daughters 
copy them in their scrap-books with 
your name. Every now and then give 
a discursive history of the fall of 
states in ancient and modern times; all 
of which you must attribute to the 
want of Corn Laws. Carthage had 
no Corn Laws—she was dependent 
on foreigners for grain: she fell ac- 
cordingly. Rome had no Corn Laws: 
she tumbled, when the Sicilian and 
other granaries of the empire were 
lost. And soon. Talk of the serfs in 
Pomerania, arid other corn-producing 
lands, famishing upon sour cabbage, 
in the midst of glowing harvests of 
golden grain—and contrast their con- 
dition with that of the bacon-greased 
countenances of the English farm 
servants. But in this particular do 
not be too rash, because you must 
always leave a loophole of retreat: 
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there should be a corps de reserve of 
grumbling kept always in hand, for 
the farmers, above all people, like to 
be told they are ruined. Say, then, 
that the foreign serf is miserable when 
compared with what the English 
farmer is, ‘‘ or, at least, was in the 
best times of the country ; and as we 
trust we shall see him again, when 
the unwise, unjust, unnatural, and 
impolitic system of insult and oppres- 
sion under which he is labouring at 
present,” (and that present will do for 
any time,) * is abandoned, as it must 
speedily be, amid the universal in- 
dignation of an outraged people.” 
Take care, of course, to speak highly 
of the Duke of Buckingham, but mind 
he must not be the only object of 
applause. The great man in your 
immediate neighbourhood should be 
continually panegyrized, and you must 
hold him up as a pattern for all the 
gentry of England. This will get 
you a dinner at the Hall sometimes; 
and 2 propos of that, you must make 
it a point to attend all public dinners, 
(tickets sent to the office, and no 
subscription in the evening expected 
from you,) and, if you can keep sober 
enough, make a speech. This will 
give you weight in the country, for 
though you may talk the greatest 
nonsense in the world, which, Tobias, 
is highly probable, you will have the 
reporting of it yourself; and on the 
morrow, when cool reflection comes, 
it is strange if you will not be able to 
write a speech to pass muster, as well 
as those which you have to compose 
for the other orators of the evening. 
If you be in a manufacturing district, 
then, of course, manufactures are the 
_ Main stay of England, and what can 
be more detestable than to attack the 
food of the hard-working man—to put 
on an accursed bread tax—to plant a 
stab in the vitals of the poor—to de- 
prive the child of sustenance, the 
mother of —— and all the rest of that: 
pe if you can remember them, or 
d any one that does, the verses of 
Ebenezer Elliot, which I understand 
are of an uncommon kind, not such as 
are to be met with every day. Ifyou 
cannot remember them, make them— 
as— 
“ J would cut down with hatchet and with 
axe 
Those who support this most accursed 
bread tax ; 
People of England! listen to the cry. 
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—that will be quite enough, being 
exactly as much as the most studious 
reader ever at any given time read of 
the visions of Ebenezer. Here, too, 
you may quote history. Boldly defy 
any of your corn-law readers to con- 
tradict you, when you state that 
Jerusalem perished in the siege of 
Titus, for no other reason than that 
the Jews were not allowed a free 
import of corn, and that the same may 
be strongly surmised of other block- 
aded cities. Take excellent care to 
puff the chairman of the Chamber of 
Commerce, or other similar institution, 
and if he likes your articles, (and in 
general these gentlemen are as vain 
as magpies, whom indeed they much 
resemble in the style and variety of 
their oratory,) you may perhaps get 
him to do you a bill. Above all 
things, give tables—not dinner tables, 
but tables of figures—in vast abun« 
dance ; thus :— 

“In the year 1792, when the price 
of corn was 38s. 6d. a quarter, the 
wages of the carpenter—we take car- 
penters for an obvious reason, because 
theirs is a trade which must be diffused 
throughout the kingdom — averaged 
(see the Northampton tables) 17s. 4d. 
per week; that is to say, 17s. 4d. 
a-week, being 208 pence” —[be correct 
in this, for some old schoolmaster in 
the neighbourhood will take the trouble 
of reducing it to pence, and denouncing 
you in the rival journal for the mis- 
take, if you make one, in a letter 
signed ‘ your’s indignantly—Putto- 
MATH” ]—being 208 pence; it follows 
that he could with these wages pur. 
chase 164 pound weight avoirdupois 
of flour, convertible, (allowing 33d. 
for yeast and baking, and 0.276 for 
loss, as calculated by Sir Astle 
Cooper,). into 159 pounds of solid, 
substantial, and nutritious bread :—in 
other words, allowing him to have a 
wife and five children, which is only 
a fair proportion for an industrious 
man, 22 pounds and 5-7ths of a pound 
per day, or nearly three pounds and a 
half of bread per individual. It is no 
wonder that cholera was never heard 
of among the poorer classes in those 
days. Now, indeed, we have higher 
wages. He who in 1840 represents 
the carpenter of 1792 receives indeed 
22s. 2d. (see the Bowring tables) per 
week ; but the price of corn being, by 
the last Gazette, 78s. 9d. per quarter, 
it follows that he can procure no more 
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than 29 pounds four ounces of bread 
per week, being, under circumstances 
similar to the former case, no more 
than seven pounds and a third per day, 
a little more than a pound per indivi- 
dual. We pity at once the heart and 
the intellect of him who upholds such 
a system as this.” I have read man 
a paper signed Daniel Hardcastle to 
this effect, which has made a deep 
impression upon refleeting readers. 


“* On Tuesday last, a great anti-corn law 
meeting was held, which, whatever may be 
our opinion as to the great question under 
discussion, must be admitted to be of the 
very highest respectability, whether we 
consider it in the light of wealth, intelli- 
gence, public spirit, or intrinsic worth and 
character of all who attended. The well- 
known, and universally respected merchant, 
who filled the chair, performed his arduous 
duties with a skill, talent, and urbanity, 
which well deserved the unanimous thanks 
with which the meeting rewarded him at its 
conclusion. The arguments adduced by the 
several speakers were not new—what, in- 
deed, can be new upon a subject so long 
debated ?—-but were put forth with a talent 
and energy that cannot be too highly ap- 
plauded. Differing as we do from the pre- 
mises of some of the speakers, and from the 
conclusions of others, as indeed very often 
these premises and conclusions differed from 
one another, we cannot refrain from offering 
these independent remarks. Our own opi- 
nions are too well known to render it neces. 
sary that they should be here repeated” (of 
course you have taken right good care never 
to have expressed an opinion at all,) ‘‘ and 
we shall conclude by referring our readers 
to a report of the great anti-corn law de- 
bate, which we have given most copiously 
without regard to trouble or expense—it 
will be found in our second page—and to 
the resolutions, for which see advertise- 


« Signed by the opulent chairman.” 
(N.B—Take care to get that. ) 


I have underscored the only words 
that need differ in the two reports, and 
I advise you keep the article stereo- 
typed if you are placed in so unplea- 
sant a situation as not to know on 
which side your boat is to be trim- 
med. 

IlI. Corrency.—Here again, To~ 
bias, of this question I think I may 
fairly assumé you have no personal 
information. As your salary was paid 
weekly, you, of course, know of the 
existence of golden coins ; and as they 
were with lightning rapidity convert- 
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The only case that remains is that» 
in which you are in a town of divided 
interest — Liverpool for example— 
where you have the fear of offending 
the gentlemen of Lancashire on the 
one hand, by being anti-corn, and the 
men of Dale Street, Lord Street, and 
the Docks on the other, by being pro- 
corn; it is a hard case, but you must 
trim. Write as follows :— 


“ On Tuesday, last, a great agricultural 
meeting was held, which, whatever may be 
our ‘opinion as to the great question under 
discussion, must be admitted to be of the 
very highest class of society. 
rank,’ birth. 
true English feeling. 

The noble Lord, a true pattern of an 


_ English gentleman. 


pro corn law. 


noble. 


ed into metalliques of a lower grade of 
the silver and copper currency, it is 
impossible to suppose you can be ig- 
norant. As for paper—it must have 
been long since, * long, long ago,” as 
the song has it, since you saw, save 
in distant vision, a bank-note, (your 
weekly allowance being but £3, 3s.) ; 
and your ideas of paper currency are 
in all probability restricted to an ace 
quaintance with those stamped paral- 
lelograms which you now and then 
successfully, but far more frequently 
in vain endeavoured to get discounted 
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on the easy terms of 50 per cent., half 
in wine or coals. In dense ignorance 
upon the subject, you do not differ, 
my dear Tobias, from Mr Samuel 
Lloyd, Mr Richard Page, Mr Wil- 
liam Tooke, Mr Alsager, Mr James 
Macculloch, and other eminent author- 
ities. I own it is a question, which, 
talking as an impartial man, I abso- 
lutely hate. It has been the greatest 


bother I ever remember since I came 
into the world of politics, and 


* First vent a scribbling— 
A long time ago.” 


Tom Moore talks of ** Eternal Ca- 
tholics and Corn,” as the great fires 
of the world, which only proves that 
Tom Moore was writing of what he 
knew nothing about. Catholics and 
Corn are plain questions, as plain as 
a pike-staff, or Lord Morpeth’s coun- 
tenance. If you were No-Popery, 
you had only to abuse the Papists—if 
Pro-Popery, to abuse the Churchmen 
—(see Article Carnotics in this letter) 
—surely there is no trouble in that. 
Again, in the Corn question, are not 
the parties sufficiently defined there 
too? To be sure, they are. (See 
Article Corn Laws, ante.) Buthere, 
in the Currency affair, we are most 
sadly complicated. The Whigs, un- 
der the philosophy of the political 
economists, and the cajolery of the 
capitalists, are all in favour of what 
they call a sound currency. Even to 
your uneducated mind, it may not be 
necessary to explain that these same 
Whigs detest Sir Robert Peel. On 
the other hand, the Tories, led by the 
landed interest, have a mortal aversion 
to the sound currency, which, indeed, 
has left.their estates, in many cases, 
little more than a sound—excuse the 
pun—and a great veneration of that 
Baronet aforesaid. This is exceed- 
ingly distressing to an impartial, by 
which I mean, a partial journalist. 
To a Whig, it is very unpleasant to 
be obliged to say, “ The bill of 1819 
is a measure of vast wisdom, and of 
great benefit to the country ;” while, 
at the same time, he is compelled to 
add, that ** the author of that bill is a 
man of narrow mind, and contracted 
intellect, whose whole career has en= 
tailed upon the country nothing but 
mischief.” Again, how can a Tory 
say, “Sir Robert Peel is the most 
sagacious of men, and the truest of 
patriots,’ when he must denounce 


his bill as an act of pestilent folly, 
which ruined the nation, and sold it 
to pawnbrokers? This is a heart- 
breaking case. If Sir Robert was 
out of it, the question is easy to ma« 
nage. On one side—sound currency,’ 
real metal, not filthy rags—security 
against panic—destruction of the 
hopes of needy speculators—philoso- 
phy, science, enlarged notions, and 
men of straw. Rob Cobbett’s “ paper 
against gold,” literally translating his 
English into your own dialect as well 
as you can ; but do not quote Cobbett, 
first, because you may pass off the pil. 
fered goods as your own; and second- 
ly, because he is not in favour with 
the political-economy doctors, whom 
he used to call “feelosofers,” and 
otherwise batter and maltreat. On 
the other side, declaim against the 
dishonesty of forcing people to pay 
contracts of all kinds made when 
Consols were perhaps at 50, in the 
same precise nominal sum now, when 
they are at 93 or over—lament over 
the ruin of unhappy mortgagers or 
others whose estates were burthened 
in the paper times, which burthens 
are now to be got rid of inthe days of 
gold and silver; talk of Fred. Robin- 
son’s year of panic, hard following the 
Bill of 1819, which was to have ex- 
tinguished all panics whatsoever—of 
Huskisson’s forty-eight hours of barter 
—be hard upon Jews, usurers, pawn- 
brokers, money-lenders, capitalists, 
bill-brokers, bill-stealers, and other 
bad characters of that kind—and lift 
up your leg to bestow a heartfelt and 
warm salutation upon the Currency 
quacks. I do not see how you are to 
do better; but it is, as I have already 
observed, a distressing question under 
existing circumstances., The only 
thing agreeable about it is, that you 
can write articles which, as nobody 
understands a word of them, will, on 
the old principle, omne ignotum pro 
magnifico, pass off as models of pro- 
found wisdom. It was that which 
made the fortune of Macculloch, and 
the fame of Torrens. There is also 
this advantage, that you may steal 
these gentlemen's lucubrations ready 
made, as no human being remembers 
a word they wrote. Macculloch him- 
self was so sure of this, that he ac- 
tually reprinted one of his own most 
elaborate essays, and it passed off 
among his admirers as spick-and-span 
new. 
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IV. DissentErs.— Why—since the 
Test and Corporation acts have been 
repealed, it is evident that these people 
have no sort of existence in the coun- 
try. They used to make a rumpus 
once upon a time, but now it is found 
out that it was only like the hollow 
rumbling of an empty cask. As, 
therefore, I do not think that you can 
be engaged on a dissenting paper, I 
have no advice to offer for your con- 
duct of one. Baines in Leeds—the 
Baines whom Cobbett used to call the 
great Liar of the North—makes some- 
thing out of his Mercury, and has 
got himself into Parliament, and his 
son into a snug birth by means of it; 
but I think he is the only one, and he 
is rather flaring down in dissent. If, 
however, there be so rare a bird as 
another elsewhere, and that you are 
engaged upon it, you must talk about 
the tythe-eating church—be smart 
upon bishops and doctors of divinity 
—talk about the sufferings of the Co- 
venanters—the horrible injustice of 
believing in the Thirty-nine Articles 
—puff Baxter, Doddridge, and other 
luminaries of dissent—(sink all the 
scandal about the latter-named di- 
vine)—if there there be a martyr like 
John Thorogood doing martyrdom at 
the rate of fifteen shillings a-day, 
while he could not do cobbling at 
a higher rate than fifteen shillings 
a-week, be pathetic upon his unheard- 
of calamities—abuse the Church of 
England on account of its approxi- 
mation to Popery, but praise Popery 
itself on account of its hatred to the 
Church of England—if there be any 
blackguard story respecting a clergy- 
man, publish it in your most conspicu- 
ous type, taking care of course to set it 
forth as the ordinary conduct of the 
whole body. I cannot suggest any 
thing more specific. . After all it is a 
bad hunt, unless you mean to turn 
preacher, which perhaps you do. In 
that case, you will make the thing fit. 
Your congregation will take in your 
paper, and you will take in your con- 
gregation. In other circumstances 
you will be outdone by the dissenting 
ministers, who will naturally hate you 


for interfering with their business. If 


one among them suspects that you are 
inserting your thieving hooks into 
their meal-tub, they will denounce you 
as the Uzziah who touched the ark 
with unconsecrated finger, and do their 
best to palsy your hand. Not a six- 
pence will they let you sack, Tobias— 
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not a sixpence. It is against their 
interest. I have in my time seen chaps 
emerge from Hoxton as lean as hop- 
poles, shirtless as pump-handles, and 
as ragged as scarecrows, with stomachs 
that would digest a paving stone, and 
bellies close compressed against the 
spine, who, after a year’s settlement in 
a thriving neighbourhood, appeared 
in glossy suits of ample broadcloth, 
in well-developed linen, and paunches 
bursting the buttons of their breeches, 
All this done by preaching—by being 
the schoolmaster at home—by being 
the best private instructors. How, 
then, can they be expected to tolerate 
the man of writing—the schoolmaster 
abroad—the best public instructor, 
whose supremacy might in all proba- 
bility lead to a return to original lank. 
ness and nudity. The ideais absurd— 
and, in point of fact, we never do see 
any dissenting congregation in which 
two stars are allowed to shine. As to 
your editing an anti-dissenting paper, 
in that case your task is easy enough. 
You have only to print what they say 
of one another, and any other topic 
or species of abuse is needless. 

V. Epucation.—All parties now 
are agreed, or at least they pretend to 
be, as to the great merits of educating 
all and sundry—therefore, though you 
may think the whole affair humbug 
from beginning to end, don’t say so. 
Quote Shakespeare— 


‘6 Ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to 
Heaven,’ — 


and the last return of the Old Bailey, 
in which, out of 368 persons convicted, 
159 only could read and write, 173 
read, but not write, and of the whole 
not more than seven or eight who 
could write in such a manner as to be 
deemed fit for the situation of dramatic 
critic to the Examiner. If you are 
Ministerial, praise Lord John Russell 
and the National Board of Education. 
Talk much of liberality, freedom of 
opinion, and the necessity of the su- 
premacy of the Roman Catholic priests 
over the youthful mind of Ireland. If 
on the other side, say that Education is 
nothing unless based upon religion, 
aud address a series of letters to Sir 
Robert Inglis. On the whole, this is 
an easy topic, but it is hard to say any 
thing piquant about it. You will have 
in every town some journeyman edu- 
cationist who will relieve you of the 
task, by sending you a couple of co- 
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lumns of correspondence every week, 
beginning with—‘“ Sir, your zeal in 
the noble cause of education induces 
me to appeal to you, and through you 
to an enlightened public, your wide 
circulation among whom is at once a 
proof of their discernment and your 
ability,” &c. Of course, you must 
not allow a correspondent to address 
you in any other strain—and always 
put in the * widely circulated.” A lot 
of learning here is good, for on the 
principle that 
“* He who rules freemen, should himself 
be free,” 


or, as Doctor Johnson read the line, 


*¢ Who drives fat oxen, should himself 
be fat ;” 
so he who talks of education should 
be himself, or, what is the same thing, 
should appear ‘to be educated. You 
may, for instance, refer to the case of 
Sardanapalus, whose ruin was attribut- 
able solely to the want of being sent to 
a normal school in his youth. - Quote 
his inscription, in reality from Lord 
Byron, but pretend that you found it 
in Diodorus Siculus :— 
‘“* Sardanapalus 
The King, and son of Anacyndyrages, 
In one day built Anchialus and Tarsus. ” 


‘*¢ Eat, drink, and sport, the rest’s not 
worth a filip.”” 


“You may observe that this sentiment 
proves him to be a man of no educa- 
tion, else he would have given a very 


different line. He would have said, 
as many others have said since his 
time,— 

“Instruct the poor,—their food’s not 

worth a filip,” 

Owing to his want of being edu- 
cated, he kept disreputable company, 
who never had conversaziones, or 
soirées, or reunions of philosophical 
discussion, or never attended any of 
Dr Lardner’s lectures. If he had been 
duly cultivated in time, and taught to 
read the works of the noble poet who 
has made him the hero of a tragedy, 
or those of his friend, Mr Moore; 
if he had possessed the means of 
being able to peruse Don Juan, for 
example, or the poems of Thomas 
Little, it is highly probable that he 
would never have been overthrown by 
the arms of Arbaces the Median, and 
the empire of ‘Assyria might be flou- 
rishing to this hour, and the emperor 
offering his mediation between Mehe« 
met Pacha of Egypt and the youthful 


‘over the billy-roller. 


Sultan anti-Malthusianizing in Con< 
stantinople. A flourish of this kind 
generally produces a good effect: the 
ladies will call it “* sweet.” 


VI. Facrorres.—Of course, if you 
are in Manchester, Liverpool, Bolton, 
Huddersfield, Oldham, or any other 
similar place, which the deceased 
member for the last-named town used 
to compliment by the title of Hell. 
holes, you must be for the factory 
system, else your duration as a news- 
paper editor will be very short. You 
must say, Avaunt, Ashley! Sink, Sad- 
ler! Down, Trollope, down! Denounce 
all the statements of the anti-factory 
folks as so many distinct lies—main. 
tain that the mill owners are angels, 
and their operations such as were 
never heard of since the days of 
Glauber, greatest of operators. Talk 
of the happiness of the children as 
unequalled, and be pathetic upon the 
pleasure it must give them—bless 
their little hearts !—to contribute to the 
comforts and the sustenance of their 
kind parents from the early age of six, 
Be loud in praise of the importance of 
the manufacturers of England, and set 
the spinning-jennies above the Nine 
Muses and the Three Graces. Of 
course, be liberal of tables and calcu. 
lations, with which the Scotch book. 
keepers will supply you ad libitum. 
As the factory men are about the most 
hospitable fellows in the world, you 
will live on the fat of the land if you 
play your cards well—only do not let 
your admiration of cotton-twist betray 
you, as there is great danger among 
the ever-bibing Mancunians, into a 
still stronger admiration of gin-twist. 
If your lot be cast among anti-factory 
men, why, there you have nothing to 
do but to enlist Oastler or Stephens, 
(if out of quod,) and deplore the cala- 
mities of the factory slave. Talk of 
tender infancy that never knew what 
it was to be a child, and shed tears 
Describe Ark- 
wright as Moloch in Milton— 


“Factory king, besmear’d with blood 
Of ’prentice sacrifice, and parents’ tears, 
Though from the whirr of spinning jennies 
shrill 
The childrens’ cries unheard that pass.d 
through 
To his grim overseer.” 


On one side appeal to a liberal and 
enlightened public, whether such a 
man as Muntz, with his beard stream- 
ing like a meteor through the troubled 
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air, would support the factory system 
if his benevolent heart suspected any 
of the Trollopian horrors. Ods, 
goose-and-giblets, I should rather 
think not. On the other hand, would 
the red Milesian, Feargus O’Connor, 
now incarcerated in York Castle and 
steeped in the bitterest waters of Jor- 
dan; rouse up the thunders of his 
eloquence to blow away the mill- 
owners with a shout more awful than 
that which 


“ Vexed Syclla bathing in the sea that 
parts 

Calabria from the hoarse Trinacrian 
shore ?”’ 


—I do not know what is so often 
cramming Miltoninto my mouth, but, 
as I shall remark by and by, he is a 
famous fellow to quote—unless the 
cry against the factory system arose to 
heaven, and Feargus thought it neces- 
sary to send his after it, in order to give 
it a shove upwards. On the whole, it 
is a good question for both sides to 
write upon: here you have protection 
of infants, maternal sorrow, waste of 
youthful life, deprivation of youthful 
innocence, horrible atmosphere, hor- 
rible toil, horrible morals, every thing 
in short horrible, horrible, horrible ; 
and there youare furnished with com- 
merce of the country, England raised 
to power and glory by manufactures, 
philanthropic masters, prosperous chil- 
dren, hatred of cant and humbug, de- 
fiance of falsehood—and much more 
besides, which will furnish both par- 
ties with materials of endless twines 
of controversy as long drawn out as 
the African tapeworm, perpetually 
unwound from the tortured interior of 
a slave-protecting settler in Freetown, 
—happy capital of that which once was 
Sierra Leone, but which now rejoices 
in the nobler epithet of Liberia. 

VII. Finance.—This, my dear To- 
bias, is the most—— 

But the fact is, I am getting very 
short of paper, and cannot enter upon 
the subject of finance at this late hour 
of the night—in the present scarcity 
of paper, I mean. I wish you had left 
afew quires behind you ; it would not 
have cost you any thing, as you might 
have abstracted it without difficulty 
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from the office. I have still much to 
observe on the remaining twelve heads 
of my political cyclopedia, which I 
shall impart with as much brevity as 
I think properly consistent with a full 
understanding of the business, As I 
said at the beginning of my letter, I 
am very doubtful that this will reach 
you; for, though Doctor Franklin 
once received a letter which was only 
directed 
Dr Franklin, 
America, 


yet I think, if I directed mine 


Tobias Flimsy, Esq.; 
Sc. &e. 
England, 
there would not be the same certainty 
of its coming to hand. Indeed I think 
a man of your modest and retiring 
habits would be sorry to find yourself 
so conspicuous as to render it so easy 
to reach your place of domicile. No, 
Tobias, you have chosen the course 
which Horace desired for himself the 


“¢ Securum iter, et fallentis semita vite.” 

‘©The path secure, where bailiffs never 
come, 

That line of march which best deceives a 
bum ;” 


as Francis, or some other learned 
person translates it. I have, there- 
fore, chanced this letter—sending it 
through the cashier of the old office ; 
and, as I know you are not in -his 
debt, because he would not let you 
overdraw him, though you made not 
a few vigorous attempts, it is possible 
he may know something about you. 

Sally sends her best love. Is there 
any thing I can do for you? If you 
have dropped into any salary, you 
might, perhaps, let me have a little 
money. You may depend upon my 
applying it with the greatest judgment 
and caution in your service. 

I am, dear Tobias, 
Sincerely yours, 
Nestor GoosEQuILL. 

P.S.—Be candid with me. I heard 
a whisper that you were gone in the 
direction of the north. Honour 
bright and shining, are youin Lan- 
caster Castle? Answer by return of 
post—at all events as soon as possible. 
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Tue volumes which Mr Alison has 
already contributed to the history of 
the last quarter of acentury, havegiven 
unquestionable evidence of his quali- 
ties for his important task. A striking 
command of language, manly and 
constitutional principles, a conception 
at once clear and glowing, and a 
judgment at once chastised and ele- 
vated by religion, place him in the 
first rank of those who have recorded 
the wonders of the French Revolution. 

France has not been without her 


describers of this most extraordinary’ 


time; but she has still to accomplish 
the achievement of producing a his- 
torian. Her triumph is in animated 
anecdote, her writers are matchless 
conteurs, and her best modern his- 
tories are ‘‘ mémoires pour servir.” 
The national genius seems hostile to 
the comprehensive views and majestic 
strength of history. Nothing can 
surpass the finish and force of her 
pictures of the individual actors in her 
great public events, and to this extent 
the labours of the later French writers 
must have a value: they are exact, 
spirited, and brilliant ; the great his- 
torian, like the great painter, will 
avail himself of their physiognomies, 
but he will form his groups from other 
recollections. He will shape the-ge- 
neral action from loftier knowledge 
and by the application of broader 
principles, and the creative power 
which belongs to genius alone, will 
give the world that canvass which alone 
contains the mind of the age. 

We have read Mr Alison’s previous 
volumes with a degree of pleasure which 
has certainly been unfelt by us in any 
other historical work. It has beguiled 
us from chapter to chapter with all the 
captivation of a noble romance, while 
its sound principles and its extensive 
information have given that romance 
the still stronger charm of the most 
magnificent of realities. The whole 
French Revolution was a drama. It 
had the beginning, middle, and end, 
and all within a period not too brief 


for human interest, nor too extended 
for human life. It was comprehended 
within a single generation. It had 
all the complexity, yet the clearness, 
the general design, yet the individual 
objects, the long alternations of hope 
and fear, the intricate adventure, and 
the dazzling and stupendous cata- 
strophe. Living remembrance had 
seen nothing that resembled it. It 
brought a new race of impulses into 
being. Kingly ambition, popular 
rage, the mysterious and haughty ses 
verities of superstition, the wild re. 
venge of ignorance inflamed by a sense 
of wrong,—all had passed over the 
surface of European history in their 
succession, and all had vanished. 
But at the moment when mankind 
had begun to ridicule the distur. 
bances and the disturbers, as the 
work of ages when the world lay in 
darkness and the ghost and the rob- 
ber held equal sway over the night, 
other and still more startling influences 
were let loose. Shapes of evil that 
had scarcely been dreamed of in the 
excited imagination of the past sprang 
up before the present. The distur. 
bance spread over nations, the ‘dis- 
turber stood before us in the broad 
day of European intelligence. The 
Revolution wore a visage of fierceness 
and power to which history had seen 
nothing equal. A tyranny more sul- 
len than superstition, and more savage 
than despotism,—mingling infidelity 
with treason, and giving a new force 
to its hostility against human laws b 
its insults to heaven,—exhibited itse: 
to the world, less breaking down than 
blasting all resistance ; trampling on 
every army and crown of the Conti- 
nent; and alike in its desperate de. 
signs, and its irresistible successes, 
displaying the splendour, the subtlety, 
and the remorseless havoc of a fiend. 
The present volume embraces the 
period from 1809 to the close of 1812; 
the * fourth act”’ of the drama, when 
all the scattered causes were begin- 
ning to ripen, the leading characters, 
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to grow distinct, and the conclusion to 
shape itself, though still remotely and 
in clouds, to the general eye. 

The variety and multiplicity of the 
events is actually astonishing; and, 
compared with those of any equal du- 
ration in European annals, throws the 
tumults of the past totally into the 
shade. Whatever may be the perverse 
vigour of public disturbance among 
our posterity, it will not have the 
power of reproaching our age with 
inactivity in point of political con- 
vulsion. 

These four years include the most im- 
portant crisis of the war in the Penin- 
sula:— Wellington’s daring plans and 
successes in the central provinces, and 
the disastrous struggles of the native 
armies on the eastern coast,—the 
singular changes of the Mohammedan 
world,—the reforms of Mahmood, and 
the Russian war in Turkey, —the 
Russian and French war ; the succes- 
sion of sanguinary encounters at Boro- 
dino, Moscow, &c.,—and the memor. 
able retreat and the general resumption 
of arms by the vassals of France, pre- 
paratory to the overthrow of the tyrant 
who had so long trampled upon them 
all. 

The volume commences with a brief 
but animated view of the mental con- 
dition of Europe during the age of 
George the Third. Of the immorality 
arising from the French literature of 
the day, it speaks with equal truth and 
eloquence :— 

“ In no age of the world has the de- 
grading effect of long-continued prospe- 
rity, and the regenerating influence of 
difficulty and suffering on human thought, 
been more clearly evinced, The latter 
part of the eighteenth century, the 
reign of Louis XV., the Regent Orleans, 
and Louis XVI., were characterised by 
a flood of selfishness and corruption, the 
sure forerunners in the annals of nations 
of external disaster or internal ruin. 
Fancy was applied only to give variety 
to the passions—genius to inflame, by 
the intermixture of sentiment, the seduc- 
tions of the senses—talent to obscure 
the Creator from whom it sprung. The 
great powers of Voltaire, capable, as his 
tragedies demonstrate, of the most ex- 
alted as well as varied efforts, were per- 
verted by the spirit of the age in which 
he lived. He wrote for individual cele- 
brity, not eternal truth ; and he obtain- 
ed, in consequence, the natural reward 
of such conduct, unbounded present 
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fame, and in some respects undeserved 
permanent neglect. The ardent and 
more elevated, but unsteady mind of 
Rousseau disdained such degrading 
bondage. The bow, bent too far one 
way, recoiled too far another; and the 
votaries of fashion, in am artificial age 
and a corrupted capital, were amused by 
the eloquent declamations of the recluse 
of Meillerie on the pristine equality of 
mankind, the social contract, and the 
original dignity of the savage character. 
Raynal, deducing the principles of hu- 
manity from the wrong source, traced 
with persuasive fervour, but with no 
prophetic foresight, the establishments 
of the European in the two hemispheres; 
and, blind to the mighty change which 
they were destined to effect in the con- 
dition of the species, diffused those per- 
nicious dogmas which have now blasted 
the happiness of the negro race both in 
the French and English colonies; and 
sought to deduce, from the commence- 
ment of the vast change destined to 
spread the Christian faith over the wil- 
derness of nature, arguments against its 
celestial origin. Every department of 
thought, save one,was tainted by the gen- 
eral wickedness, and blindness to all but 
present objects, which prevailed. Man’s 
connexion with his Maker was broken 
by the French apostles of freedom; for 
they declared there was no God, in whom 
to trust in the great struggle for liber- 
ty. ‘Human immortality,’ says Chan- 
ning, ‘that truth which is the seed of 
all greatness, they derided. To their 
philosophy man wasa creature of chance, 
a compound of matter, a worm soon to 
rot and perish for ever. France failed 
in her attempts for freedom, through 
the want of that moral preparation for 
liberty, without which the blessing can- 
not be secured. Liberty was tainted by 
their touch, polluted by their breath; 
and yet we trusted it was to rise in 
health and glory from their embrace.’ 
In the exact sciences alone, dependent 
upon intellect only, the native dignity 
of the human mind was asserted ; and 
the names of D’Alembert, La Grange, 
and La Place, will remain to the end of 
the world among those who, in the lof. 
tiest subjects of enquiry, have extended 
and enlarged the boundaries of know- 
ledge. 

‘“ But more animating times were ap- 
proaching fast : corruption had produced 
its inevitable fruits ; and adversity, with 
its renovating influence, was about to 
pass over the moral world. The Revo- 
lution came with its disasters and its 
passions; its overthrow of thrones and 
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destruction of altars; its woes, its 
blood, and its suffering. Inthe general 
deluge thus suddenly falling on a sinful 
world, the mass of mankind in all ranks 
still clung to their former vices. They 
were, as of old, marrying and giving in 
marriage when the waters burst upon 
them. But the ark of salvation had 
been prepared by more than mortal 
hands. ‘The handwriting on the wall 
was perceived by the gifted fewto whom 
Providence had unlocked the fountains 
of original thought ; and in the highest 
class of intellect was soon to be discern- 
ed the elevating influence of trial and 
suffering on the human mind.” 


We are glad to find the historian 
pausing on his way to more showy 
and tumultuous themes, to do honour, 
which was but to do justice, to the me- 
mory of George the Third. The fac- 
tion which that honest and high- 
principled monarch excluded from the 
mheatis of public mischief during his 
feign, have taken the base revenge of 
calumny since his decease; and it is 
only the duty of history, which will 
live when pamphleteering bitterness, 
and the hedge-tiring hostility of re- 
views, are sunk in contemptuous obli- 
-vion, to pay the national tribute to the 
most English sovereign that ever sat 
upon the throne. 


“ No monarch was ever better adapted 
for the arduous and momentous duty to 
which he was called, or possessed quali- 
ties more peculiztly fitted for the diffi- 
culties with which, during his long 
reign, he hadto contend. Bornand bred 
in England, he gloried, as he himself 

“said; in the name of Briton. Educated 
in the principles of the Protestant reli- 
gion, he looked to their maintenance not 
only as his first duty, but as the only 
safeguard of his throne. Simple in his 
habits, moderate in his desires, unosten- 
tatious in his tastes, he preferred, amidst 
the seductions of a palace, the purity 
and virtues of domestic life. His edu- 

; cation had been neglected—his informa- 
tion was not extensive; but he posses- 
sed, in a very high degree, that native 
sagacity and just discrimination, for the 
want of which no intellectual cultivation 
can afford any compensation, and which 
are so often found more than adequate 
to supply the place of the most brilliant 
and even solid acquisitions. He inherit- 
ed from his father the hereditary cour- 

“age and firmness of his race. On re- 
peated occasions, when his life was 

“ attempted, he évinced a rare and perso- 
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nal intrepidity ; and when le proposed, 
during the dreadful riots of 1780, to ride 
at the head of his guards into the midst 
of the fires of his capital, he did no 
more than what his simple heart told 
him was his duty, but what, nevertlie. 
less, bespoke the monarch fitted to 
quench the conflagration of Europe. 
Though quick in conversation, as kings 
generally are, he could not be said to 
have an acute mind; and yet the native 
strength of his intellect enabled him to 
detect at once any sophistry which in. 
terfered with the just sense he always 
entertained of his public or religious 
duties. When Mr Dundas, in the ‘course 
of conversation on the Catholic claims, 
previous to Mr Pitt’s retirement on that 
ground in 18U0, urged the often repeat. 
ed argument, that the Coronation oath 
was taken by him only in relation to his 
executive duties, he at once replied, 
* Come, come, Mr Dundas, let ts have 
none of your Scotch metaphysics.’ 
* * * * 


The firmness which he exhibited on oe- 
casion of the run upon the Bank and the 
mutiny of the Nore, in 1797, brought 
the nation safely through the most dan- 
gerous crisis of recent times. His in- 
flexible determination, in 1807, to ad- 
mit no compromise with the Catholics 
regarding the Coronation oath, averted 
for twenty years that loosening of tlie 
constitution in Church and State, under 
which the nation has since so grievously 
laboured. When resisting, almost alone, 
Mr Fox’s India billin 1783, he express- 
ed his determination rather to resign 
his crown, and retire to Hanover, than 
permit it to become a law ; andthe result 
has proved both that he had correctly 
scanned on that occasion the feelings of 
the English people, and rightly appre- 
ciated the probable effect of the pro- 
posed measure on our eastern entpire, 
and the balance of the constitution in 
this country. 
* * * * 
His determination to admit no accom- 
modation with the American insurgents, 
prolonged that unhappy contest for yéars 
after even his own ministers had beconie 
aware that it was hopeless; yet even 
such a resolution had something mag- 
nanimous in its character. It is tow 
well known, that, but for the inéapa-. 
city of the generals in cominand of his 
armies, his firmness would have been re- 
warded with success; and all must admit, 
that his first words to the American 
minister who camheto his court after the 
peace,— I was the last man in my do- 
minions to acknowledge your indepen. 
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dete’; bint I will bé the first to dtipport 
it, now that it has Been granted,’— 
wére worthy of the sovereign of 4 great 
empire, whose moral resolution misfor- 
tune could not subdue, and whose sénseé 
of honotir prosperity could not weaken. 

“ Selecting, out of the innumerable 
arts which flourished in his dominions; 
that on which all others were dependent; 
he concentrated the rays of royal favour 
on the simple labours of the husband- 
man. Equalling Henry IV. in the bene- 
volence of his wish, and outstripping 
both him and his own age in the justice 
of his discrimination, he said he hoped to 
live to see the day, not when all his sub- 
jects could merely read, but ‘ when 
every man in his dominions should have 
his Bible in his pocket.’ ” 

In his remarks on the situation of 
public affairs under the Regency, and 
especially on the death of the lamented 
Mr Perceval, the historian presses with 
equal force and feeling on the perils 
of the contingency from,which Eng- 
land and Europe just then escaped. 
The calamitous period of the war was 
passing away ; but, if the dreaded con- 
tingency had been realized, the true 
calamity would only then have. been 
beginning. The Whigs were in ne- 


gotiation with the Regent; nothing 
but a petty dispute about three officers 
of the Household impeded their pos- 


session of power. If they had béen 
Ministers of England, they were 
pledged instantly to have changed the 
policy of England, to have reversed 
all the measures of defiance and de- 
fence by which England had hitherto 
been kept in safety, and the result 
must have been the secure supremacy 
of Napoleon, and the inevitable ruin 
of the British cause. The peril came 
so close to the point that the escape 
was scarcely less than providential. 

“ The negotiation with the Whigs 
was broken off on the 6th June. Onthe 
13th of the same month, Wellington 
crossed the Portuguese frontier, and 
commenced the campaign of Salamanca ; 
while, on the 23d, Napoleon, passed the 
Niemen, and threw his crown and his 
life on the precarious issue of a Russian 
invasion, The expulsion of the French 
from the Peninsula, the catastrophe of 
Moscow, the resurrection of Europe, 
were on the eve of commencing, when 
the continued fidelity of England to the 
cause of freedom hung on the doubtful 
balance of household appointments, 

“If a change of Ministry had taken 
place at that time, the destinies of the 
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world Wout Be Shetty have beet étian- 
ged. The Whigs, fettéred by theit éoh- 
tinued protestations agaifist the war, 
could not, with any regard to corisistency, 
have prosecuted it with vigour. Their 
unvarying prophecies of disaster from 
the Peninsular contest, would have pard- 
lysed all the national efforts in support 
of Wellington; their continued decla- 
mations on the necessity of peace, would 
have led them to embrace the first op- 
portunity of coming to an accommoda- 
tion with Napoleon. . Alexander, mind: 
ful of théir.refusal of succour aftér the 
battle of Eylau, would have been shaken 
in his resolution after the battle of Bo- 
rodino, Sweden, unsupported by Eng, 
lish subsidies, would not. have ventured 
to swerve from the French alliance, 
The occupation of Moscow would hayé 
led to a submission destructive of the 
liberties of Europe ; or the retreat, un- 
threatened, from the north; would have 
been spared half its horrors ; at latest, 
peace would have beén concluded with 
the French Emperor at Prague, Wel- 
lington would have been withdrawn with 
barren laurels from the Peninsula, Bu- 
rope yet groaning under the yoké of 
military power, and the dynasty of Na- 
poleon still upon the throne. In cons 
templating the intimate connexion of 
such marvellous results with the appa- 
rently trivial question of household ap- 
pointments in the royal palace of Great 
Britain, the reflecting observer, accord- 
ing to the temper of his mind, will in- 
dulge in the vein of pleasantry or the 
sentiment of thankfulness. The disci- 
ples of Voltaire, recollecting how a simi- 
lar court intrigue arrested the course of 
Marlborough’s victories in one age, and 
prolonged the popular rule in. Great 
Britain in another, will inyeigh, ‘sale 
the subjection of human affairs, to the 
direction of chance, the capricé of s6vé= 
reigns, or the arts of courtiérs; while 
the Christian philosopher, impressed 
with the direction of all earthly things 
by an Almighty hand,will discern in these 
apparently trivial events the unobservéd 


‘springs of Supreme intelligence; and 


conclude, that as much as royal partial. 
ities may be the unconscious instruments 
of reward to an upright and strenuous, 
they may be the ministers of retribution 
to a selfish and corrupted age.” 

But what wére the nien, and what 
must be the faction, whosé pritiéiples 
were thus equivalent to the subversion 
of the national suecess, and whose 
powér would have been equivalent to 
the inevitable triumph of the enemies 
of the country? These were the 
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Whigs, the remnant of the Foxites in 
that day ; but, if the remnant of a fac- 
tion, degraded from even the hollow 
patriotism to the avowed and unques- 
tioned bitterness of Lord Grey, could 
then have endangered the empire, 
what must be its peril under the rem- 
nant of the Grey faction—divested of 
the small portion of dignity, manli- 
ness, and firmness possessed by it in 
either of its original forms, and now 
as signally destitute of political abi- 
lity as either of its predecessors was of 
constitutional principle? We have 
seen Whiggism in the worst form in 
which it has yet stood before the coune 
try: allying itself with every popular 
passion for the sake of popular sup- 
port; submitting to be the slave 
of Popery for the emoluments of 
office ; exercising power without dig- 
nity ; living in favouritism, and taking 
refuge from the national rejection 
among the women of the bedcham~ 
ber. 

Mr Alison agreeably varies his nar- 
rative by sketches of the chief charac- 
ters of the period. Among these is 
the late Sir Samuel Romilly ; and the 
especial ground of his fame is stated 
to be his exertions, as a lawyer, in 
humanizing the course of law. We 
have great respect for Mr Alison’s im- 
partiality, and we fully admit that an 
historian ought to speak with reserve 
of all public men: yet Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly was a Whig; and with us that 
simple fact sufficiently explains the 
unsubstantial nature of his reforms, 
and their feeble motives, and their 
utter failure. Every Whig enters on 
public life with professions of bound- 
less liberality. All is virtue in his 
projects, and all is to be change in his 
progress. No matter what the subject, 
the Whig enlists himself at once on 
the side of change. Nothing is so 
high-sounding as harangues against all 
restraint, and nothing is so cheap as 
pledges which cost nothing but a ha- 
rangue. 

The Slave-Trade, the Criminal 
Law, and the Restrictions on Popery, 
—the professional patriotism of every 
Whig aspirant adopted them all; 
and, if they had been ten times 
the number, would have adopted the 
whole at once. They were the stock 
questions of party, the stamped badge 
of political beggary, the vocabulary of 
imposture. The Whigs at length suc- 
ceeded in carrying them. The ears of 
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a country grow weary of any din when 
it is rung in them for twenty years 
together. The legislature was tired 
out—the folly of concession had its 
way—and every one of the measures 
is now discovered to have been as ab. 
surdly executed as it was hypocriti- 
cally conceived ; and, instead of abating, 
to have desperately increased the evil 
in question, or hazarded the safety of 
the nation. No man doubts the fitness 
of putting an end to the horrors of 
the slave trade. But what has been 
the result of the Whig operations? 
They have swelled these horrors ten. 
fold by their rashness, their incompe- 
tence; andintheir eagerness to sacrifice 
all discretion to the dashing effect of 
abolition by a word, they have tripled 
the trade, and doubled the misery, the 
vice, and the loss of life. 

Of the * atrocious” Popish Bill of 
1829 we are now tasting the fruits; 
and they are poison tothe Protestant, 
and intoxication to the Papist. But 
what has been the result of Romilly’s 
labours in the criminal law? Setting 
aside the fact, that his personal efforts 
produced scarcely any effect, and that 
whatever has been actually brought 
into use was the work of those who 
followed him; is it not true that 
crimes have signally accumulated? 
that a more atrocious spirit has ex- 
hibited itself among the people? that 
stabbing has become common? that 
forgery has encreased to an extra 
ordinary degree, and that riot and 
rebellion have become the common 
shapes in which popular discontent 
displays itself ?—all encouraged by a 
sense of impunity! We have as 
strong an aversion to cruelty and 
punishment as any Whig that ever 
talked of principle, and violated it. 
But laws are made for the protection, 
not of villains, but of honest men ; and 
it is not the extinction of penalty, but 
the extinction of crime, that should be 
the praise of a legislator. By the 
Whig code, all discretion is taken out 
of the hands of the judge, with the 
virtual effect of enabling the felon to 
calculate the strong temptation against 
the feeble punishment. On this 
principle, we every day see murder 
softened down to manslaughter, and 
assault to accident. The highest 
penalty, with a few exceptions, is 
transportation, which is regarded only 
as an amusing change of scene—or a 
brief confinement in a penitentiary, 
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where the incarceration is accepted as 
a clever exchange for the labour of 
procuring bread by the sweat of the 
brow. Such are Whig reformers: 
always useless, because always insin- 
cere—always rash, because always 
unprincipled—and always pushed to 
the verge of national danger, because 
nothing is easier than to be equally 
loud and hollow in the cause of a 
pretended humanity. 

The charge of severity in the ad- 
ministration of the law in its present 
state, is tolerably well answered by 
the fact, that—though death was the 
appointed -penalty for the larger 
number of 600 different offences—*out 
of 1872 persons, capitally convicted 
at the Old Bailey in the seven years 
from 1803 to 1810, only one had been 
executed.” We think that Sir Samuel 
Romilly could*not have had much to 
complain of in the cruelty of this 
administration of the law; and the 
habits of the people would, undoubt- 
edly, have resisted any unnecessary 
recurrence to cruelty, if the judges 
had been so inclined.” Still the 


“friends of -humanity—the philan- 
thropists par excellence—the Whig 
monopolizers of all humane feeling 


must chaunt their song ; and the very 
men who applauded every step of 
France, when every step was knee-deep 
in gore, and who had no language 
abject enough to express their homage 
tothe bloodiest tyrant that even France 
ever saw, were all thrown in attitudes 
of tragic agony at the whipping of a 
felon for housebreaking, or the hang- 
ing of a ruffian for a forgery that 
broke the fortunes and hearts of an 
honest family. Mr Alison justly 
observes, that with the diminution of 
its sanguinary enactments, the English 
criminal law has felt the difficulty of 
secondary penalties. The multitude 
of the convicts who require transport- 
ation has caused the evils and suffer- 
ings of the penal settlements to in- 
crease in an alarming degree; the 
flood of juvenile delinquency is pro- 
ducing similar alarms at home. And 
we are to remember that all this in- 
crease is in the teeth of the most 
powerful exertions to give a moral 
education to the people, in the pre- 
sence of a highly improved police, 
and, what is of very high considera- 
tion, in a period when a tone of virtue 
and piety among the leading ranks of 
the country is more general than at 
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any other time since the Reformation. 
Yet crime has remarkably accumu- 
lated. And what other source can be 
discovered but the Whig encroach- 
ments on the ancient code? We say 
this in illustration of our fixed belief, 
that no reform proceeding from Whig- 
gism can be worth the paper on which 
it is written; that, with the Whig, 
humanity is a party cry, and honour 
an artifice ; that his primary object is 
office, and that in his progress he is 
ready to go all lengths:—in one 
word, that self is every thing with 
the whole faction ; and that until the 
faction is stript of all power, as it 
is naked of all truth, the country is in 
perpetual peril. Sir Samuel Romilly’s 
memoirs, lately published, settle the 
question of his merits. He was a 
successful lawyer, and a laborious 
partisan, and no more; a boaster of 
independence, yet a struggler for 
place; an ostentatious patriot who 
effected nothing for his country; and 
an oratorical champion of the consti- 


_tution, clinging to the skirts of Fox, 


by whom it was corrupted, until trans< 
ferred to the skirts of his followers, by 
whom it was overthrown. 

It is no pleasure of ours to pursue 
the mingled absurdities and braveries 
which constitute the ‘public. spirit” 
of faction; but facts force the consi< 
deration on us. And if ridicule could 
disconnect itself from disgust on the 
high questions of imperial safety, we 
know nothing more ridiculous than 
the predictions of Whiggism in the 
great war which decided the fate of 
Europe. We have but to listen to 
the ominous declarations of the whole 
party, and wonder at the patience of 
Parliament in 1810 and 1811. We 
are to remember also, that those pre- 
dictions were confidently made ata time 
when Wellington had proved the gal- 
lantry of the British soldiers in Spain, 
when Russia was writhing with indig- 
nation at those chains which she was 
preparing to burst, and when the 
whole Continent was either bleeding 
with intolerable oppression, or putting 
up secret prayers for the downfall 
of European thraldom. What then 
was the conduct of the faction? We 
find those * highpriests of liberty all 
round the globe” heaping new incense 
on the altar of the despot; those 
champions of the negro joining” in 
the abject cry of submission to the 
great slave-master of Europe; those 
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clamourers for popular resistance to 
all legitimate cuiparity at home, depre-. 
cating all resistance to the universal 
oppressor, depressing the noble spirit 
which bore the nation full against the 
fury of France; and, as far as words 
could go, counselling a base surrender, 
to a people whose only safety was in 
the determination to conquer or die. 
This was their recorded and undeni- 
able language in the senate. . 


*¢ Tsthere any one who in his conscience 
believes, that even the sacrifice of the 
whole British army would secure the 
def nce of Portugal ? If such aman there 
be, it may with confidence be affirmed, 
not only that he is unfit to be intrusted 
with the government of the country, 
but even incapable of transacting public 
business in any deliberative assembly. 

“¢Tn a financial point of view, the cause 
of the Peninsula is utterly hopeless. Can 
any man who looks at our immense ex- 
ertions for the last seventeen years, as- 
sert that the annual expenditure of from 
three to four millions in its defence, has 
tiot been absolutely lost to Spain, fruit- 
less to Portugal, and of no advantage 
whatever to this country? In fact, so 
utterly hopeless is the cause, that no- 
thing short ‘of a divine miracle can ren- 
der it effectual to its proposed object. 
Butthere are higher considerations than 
those of mere finance, which call upon 
us instantly to abandon this sanguinary 
and unprofitable struggle. The utter 
impossibility of defending Portugal with 
the British army, aided by the Portu- 
guese levies, is so apparent, that it is a 
mockery of common understanding to 
argue on the subject. Is there any man 

old enough to assert that the British 
my in Portugal, aided by the native 
orce, maintained by our subsidies, will 
be sufficient to resist an attack? What 
reliance can be placed on this subsidiary 
force, unpractised in the operations of 
War, and wholly ignorant of military 
discipline, except what they may pick up 
from their British officers? That Por- 
tugal can be defended by such a force, 
is a thing absolutely impossible: if our 
troops do not take refuge in their ships, 
before siz months is over, not a British 
soldier will remain in the Peninsula ex- 
cept as a prisoner of war.’” 


* * * * * 


. 


These oracles next decide on the fate 
of the Portuguese army. They are 
chaff before the wind of Whig wisdom. 


“* The Portuguese levies, upon whom 
much reliance is placed, might in 
» perhaps, hereafter become good 


Ht 
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soldiers, and be capable of acting with 
regular troops. But when the corrup- 
tion, weakness, and imbecility of the 
Government are taken into view, every 
one must be convinced of the total im- 
possibility of obtaining any native force 
capable of active co-operation with the 
British army. What assistance have we 
ever obtained from the Spanish armies, 
notwithstanding the high-sounding pro- 
mises with which they have deluded 
the English troops into their territories ? 
To expect any thing better from the 
Portuguese, is to put all experience at 
defiance. They may be useful as light 
troops, but cannot act with regular sol- 
diers. Portugal, instead of being de. 
fensible from its mountains, is perhaps 
the most indefensible country in Ea- 
rope. The experience not merely of the 
last seventeen years, but of the last few 
months, has amply demonstrated the 
total inefficacy of mountain ranges as a 
barrier against the vast forces and bold 
tactics of modern war. What defence 
has the Sierra Morena proved against 
the invasion of Soult? It is not by any 
such defences that Portugal is to be 
saved from the fate which has overtaken 
all the military monarchies of Europe. 
Disguise it as you will, the real question 
at issue is, whether the army at this mo- 
ment in Portugal is to be sacrificed, as 
those under Sir John Moore and Lord 
Chatham have been; and unlessthe House 
intervenes, from a just sense of its own 
duty not less than of the national ho- 
nour, disasters yet greater than either of 
these, and probably irreparable, await 
the British empire. 

“* Our victories are perpetually held 
up as monuments of our eternal glory, 
and Maida, Corunna, Vimeira, and Ta- 
lavera, are everlastingly referred to as 
the theme of undying congratulation, 
But what have any of these boasted 
triumphs done for the people of the 
country where they were won, or for 
the general issue of the war? Maida 
handed over the Neapolitans to the ten- 
der mercies of an irritated and cruel 
enemy ; Corunna sacrificed Moore only 
to deliver over Gallicia to the Gallic 
armies; Vimeira was immediately fol- 
lowed by the disgraceful convention of 
Cintra; and Talavera was at best but 
an exhibition of rash confidence and 
victorious temerity. Honours have been 
conferred upon Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
for whom and for his country it wall 
have been much more honourable if he 
had never changed his name. His con- 
duct in Spain seemed the result of infa- 
twation. After defeating Soult, be re- 
crossed the Douro to form a junction 
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with Cuesta, and when that was effected 
he remained unaccountably inactive, till 
Soult was so far cabbvergd as to be able 
to paralyse all his efforts, by descending 
into his rear after the battle of Talavera; 
and when forced to retreat, he retired to 
an unhealthy province at an unhealthy 
season, where he remained some months 
till his army had lost a third of its 
amount from malaria fever. If these 
are the consequences of your triumphs, 
what may be anticipated from your de- 
feats ?’” 


This now sounds like the language 
of idiots, but it was not fatuity. The 
men who used it were as well ac- 
quainted with the true state of things 
as the men who refuted their argu- 
ments, exposed their absurdities, and, 
by. excluding them from all power, 
rescued the honour of the empire. 
Whiggism knew perfectly well, that 
the British troops had beaten every 
enemy whom they encountered in 
Spain; that the Spanish population 
abhorred the invader, and that the last 
hope of Europe hung on the war. At 
Ahe moment when they were deriding 
the allied strength in the Peninsula, 
they knew that Wellington had under 
his command a British force of nearly 
30,000 of the finest troops in the 
world; with 35,000 Portuguese, com- 
manded by British officers, and grow- 
ing hourly into excellent. soldiers. 
Their common knowledge of the re- 
sources at home, told them, that 
within the compass of the British is- 
lands, there were upwards of 640,000 
soldiers in the national pay, with a po. 

ulation which but a few years before 

ad furnished 600,000 volunteers onthe 
first threat of invasion; that England 
engrossed the commerce of the world, 
that her domestic wealth was enor- 
mous, and her credit. so powerful that 
she had only to speak the word, and 
see pouring into her treasury every 
ounce of gold in the world. The 
motives which actuated faction we do 
not condescend to develop; it is 
enough for us to remember and to 
rejoice, that Whiggism gained nothing 
by its labour of prophecy but scorn ; 
that it was thrown into deeper disgrace 
by every increase of national honour ; 
and that the common feelings of the 
nation not merely flung it hopelessly 
from its height, but trampled on it, 
at every step of its advance to victory. 
The historian with equal truth and 
eloquence observes, that if opposition 
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might find a partial apology, in the 
cafe vatioae of the tran? fa their 
ignorance, “ this only showed, that 
they were noi gifted with the highest 
political quality, that of seeing futurity 
throngh the ‘shadows of present 
events.” Yet their subsequent conduct 
showed that they could not shelter 
themselves, even under this broad 
covering of the foolish or the indo- 
ent. 


“ When the tide had obviously turned 
—when success had in a durable way 
crowned the British arms, and the waves 
of Gallic ambition had permanently re- 
ceded from the rocks of Torres Vedras 
—their conduct was of a more reprehen- 
sible cast ; it became the fit subject of 
moral censure. With slow and unwill- 
ing steps they receded from their favour- 
ite position, as to the impossibility of 
defending Portugal: they still heaped 
abuse upon Ministers for their conduct 
in the contest, although it was chiefly 
blameable, in time past, from having 
been too much framed on their advice; 
it was a cold and reluctant assent which 
they yielded even to the merits of Wel- 
lington himself. This insensibility to. 


national glory, when it interfered with 
party ambition—this jealousy of indivi- 
dual greatness, when it obscured party 


renown—proved fatal to their hopes of 
accession to power during the lifetime of 
the generation which had grown up to 
manhood inthe revolutionary war 
Doubtless it is the highest effort of pa- 
triotic virtue to exult at successes which 
are to confirm an adverse party in 
power,—doubtless no small share of mag- 
nanimity is required to concede merit to 
an opponent who is withering the hopes 
of individual elevation: but nations, 
from men acting on the great theatre 
of the world, have a right to expect such 
disinterestedness ; it is the wisest course 
in the end even for themselves; and ex+ 
perience has proved that in every age 
really generous hearts are capable of 
such conduct.” 

It is even now interesting, as a 
record of the resources which Eng; 
land has in her bosom for the day of 
danger, to give a slight recapitulation 
of the means exerted by a country 
which faction at that moment declared 
to. have no hope but in submission, to 
be utterly exhausted, and as much 
sunk in spirit as undone in finance, 
The parliament of this bankrupt na- 
tion voted the following astonishing 
amount in men and money for the 
year 1811 ;— , 
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“ No less than L.19,540,000 was voted 
for the navy, and L.23,869,000 for the 
army, besides L.4,555,000 for the ord- 
nance, and L.2,700,000 for the support 
of the Portuguese forces. The per- 
manent taxes amounted to L.38,232,000, 
and the war yielded above L.25,000,000, 
and the loan was L.16,636,000, including 
L.4,500,000 for the service of Ireland. 
The total Ways and Means raised on 
account of Great Britain were 
L.80,600,000,; and L.10,309,000 on ac- 
count of Ireland—in all L.90,909,000. 
This income, immense as it was, fell 
short of the expenditure of the United 
Kingdom, which that year reached 
L.92,194,000. The army numbered 
220,000 soldiers in the regular forces, 
81,000 militia, besides 340,000 local 
militia; and the navy exhibited 107 
ships of the line in commission, besides 
119 frigates. The total vessels of war 
belonging to the United Kingdom were 
1019, of which no less than 240 were of 
the line. 

“The supplies voted for the succeed~ 
ing year, 1812, were still greater. The 
net produce of the permanent taxes in 
that year was nolessthan L. 40,000,000, of 
the war L.26,000,000, in all L.66,000,000, 
and 1L.29,268,000 was raised by loan, 
including L.4,500,000 for the service 
of Ireland, and L.2,500,000 for that 
of the East India Company, guaran- 
teed by Government. Eor the navy 
L.20,500,000, for the army L.25,000,000, 
besides L.4,252,000 for the ordnance: 
the loans to Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Sicily, and Russia, L.5,315,000, the in- 
terest of the national debt L.23,124,000 ; 
and still no less than L.13,482,000 was 
applied to the sinking fund. The navy, 
during this year, consisted of 978 ships 
of all sizes, of which 236 were of the 
line, and 102 line-of-battle ships, and 131 
frigates in commission, The army num- 
bered 227,000 regular soldiers, besides 
76,000 regular, and 335,000 local mili- 
tia. It seemed as if, as the contest con- 
tinued and the scale on which it was 
conducted was enlarged, the resources 
of the empire, so far from declining, 
widely expanded.” 

In addition to this palpable evidence 
of wilful disregard of the actual con- 
dition of the public resources, it was 
proved that the population had been 
increasing since the beginning of the 
century, at an annual rate of thirtcven 
per cent ; the censuses of 1811 giving 
an increase of a million and a half 
since 1801: a rate which has since 
gone on even increasing, and which, 
notwithstanding immense drains by 


emigration and settlement on the 
continent, now gives a number for 
Great Britain alone, of nearly eighteen 
millions. Such was the country, 
whose resources faction declared to be 
unequal to the sustenance of a war of 
two years ; and such the spirit of a 
people whom their miserable avarice 
and worthless avidity for place would 
have sunk into the vassalage of Na. 
poleon. 

We turn gladly to other things. 
The commencement of 1810 found the 
French possession of Spain far ad- 
vanced; a French king in Madrid, 
the native armies dissolved, the gue- 
rillas worn out, the nation despairing, 
and 300,000 of the finest troops of 
France in command of all the cities 
and fortresses, with perhaps the single 
exception of Cadiz. To fight the 
battle of the land there was but one 
army, Wellington’s, consisting only 
of 50,000 in the field, and those ha- 
tassed by the effort to defend Portugal 
while they watched over Spain. But 
great as were the services of their 
commander, it is cheering to find that 
the true source of the British successes 
was in the British heart, and that 
wherever the soldier of England was 
to be seen, he equally exhibited the 
indomitable character of his country. 
A single trait of the defence of Cadiz 
offers an admirable illustration. The 
Cortes had taken refuge in Cadiz, 
the last relic of the government ; the 
army under Albuquerque, by a rapid 


‘and fortunate exertion, had anticipated 


the march of the French, and entered 
the city, the last relic of the native 
army. ‘The French had been close 
on their steps, and had thrown up 
batteries. General Stewart was in- 
stantly dispatched with 2000 troops 
from Gibraltar to assist in the defence, 
and his first effort was judiciously 
directed to repelling her enemy’s ar- 
tillerists to a distance from which their 
fire should be ineffectual. Nothing 
could be more opportune than the 
British general’s arrival ; for, though 
the brave inhabitants were found, as 
at all times, ardent in the national 
cause, and furious against the French, 
all was alarm, convulsion, and cons 
fusion. 

Such was the ignorance of the 
Spanish engineers at this period, that, 
while they had abandoned the strong» 
holds of Matagorda and the Troca- 
dero, from which the enemy’s shells 
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could reach the city, they had pushed 
their advanced posts into a situation 
where an attack must have overwhelm~- 
ed them, and in its consequences ens 
dangered the chief defences of the Isle 
of Leon. 


“ The first care of General Stewart 
after his arrival was to regain Fort Ma- 
tagorda, where batteries were already 
constructing to bombard Cadiz. This 
important service was successfully per- 
formed by Captain M‘Lean, at the head 
of 150 seamen and marines. Its dis- 
mantled works were hastily restored, 
and guns planted on the ramparts, which 
not only silenced the field-pieces of the 
enemy directed against them, but se- 
verely galled their advancing works on 
the Trocadero Point. The whole efforts 
of the French were therefore directed 
to regain possession of this fort on the 
mainland; and with such vigour were 
operations conducted, and such resour- 
ces for a siege did they find in the arse- 
nal of Seville, that, in a few weeks, they 
had fifty pieces of heavy cannon placed 
in battery against its walls: while a, 
Spanish seventy-four and armed flotilla, 
which had hitherto co-operated in the 
defence, were obliged, by a tempest of 
red-hot shot, to slip their cables and 
move across to Cadiz. The feeble ram- 
part soon gave way before this tremen- 
dous weight of metal; but though the 
walls were ruined,and the enemy’s balls 
flew so thick that a flag-staff bearing the 
Spanish colours was broken sia times 
in an hour, and at last they could 
be kept flying only by being nailed to 
the corner of thérampart, yet the heroic 
little garrison, with their dauntless com- 
mander, Captain M‘Lean, still main- 
tained their ground, and from the midst 
of the ruins kept up an unquenchable 
fire on the besiegers. For six-and-thirty 
hours this marvellous resistance was pro- 
longed, till at length General Graham, 
who had succeeded to the command of 
the British troops in the Isle, seeing 
that half of the band were killed or 
wounded, withdrew them in boats to the 
opposite side, and the bastions, after be- 
ing blown up, weré abandoned to the 
enemy.* 

“The brave resistance of this little 
band of heroes proved the salvation of 
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Cadiz, and eventually exercised a.ma- 
terial influence on that of the civilized 
world. For fifty-five days they had held 
the post on the enemy’s side, and in the 
midst of his batteries; and by simply 
maintaining it they had prevented any 
attack being made in other quarters, 
During this important interval the panic 
had subsided in Cadiz; the British troops 
had been augmented to 8000 men by 
reinforcements from Lisbon and Gib- 
raltar ; six millions of dollars, recently 
arrived from Mexico, had replenished 
the public treasury; heavy taxes on 
houses within, and imports into Cadiz 
furnished a small permanent revenue ; 
the Spanish garrison was consider- 
ably augmented by volunteer battal- 
ions raised in the city, and numerous 
detachments brought ,by sea from dif- 
ferent points on the coast; the whole 
ships of war had been brought round 
from Ferrol; and thirty thousand men 
in arms within the walls, supported bya 
fleet of, twenty-three ships of the line, 
of which four were British, and twelve 
frigates, were in a condition not only to 
defy any attack, but to menace the 
enemy in the lines which they were con- 
structing round the bay. Victor, who 
was at the head of the blockading force, 
had not above 20,000 men under his 
command, so widely had the vast French 
force which burst into Andalusia been 
dispersed to compel obedience and levy 
contributions over its widely extended 
territory. Despairing, therefore, of 
carrying the place by open force, he 
resolved to turn the siege into a block- 
ade.” 

This is all gallantly told—the bril- 
liant narrative of a brilliant incident. 
We give another, though of a more 
painful nature, from the Catalonian 
war. The countries on the eastern 
coast of Spain, in 1811, had become 
the scene of campaigns distinguished 
alike by remarkable adventure on the 
part of the native troops, and remark- 
able cruelties on that of the invaders. 
Climate is perhaps the great source 
of national character, and the Spanish 
border of the Mediterranean exhibits 
a race moulded on the model which 
seems to shape all the Mediterranean 
nations. Singular elasticity of frame 








* « A memorable instance of female heroism occurred at the siege. A sergeant’s 
wife named Retson was in a casemate with the wounded men, when a drummer- 
boy was ordered to fetch water from the well of the fort. On going out the boy 
faltered under the severity of the fire, upon which she took the vessel from him; 
and although a shot cut the bucket-cord when in her hand, she braved the terrible 
cannonade, and brought the water in safety to the wounded men.—Napieg, iti, 
181; and Sketch of a Soldier's Life in Ireland, 72,” 
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with singular fondness for enjoyment ; 
elegance of taste combined with yvio- 
lence of passion ; a feeling of luxury 
approaching to the sensual, and an 

evation of spirit approaching to the 
sublime. The Italian, the Greek, 
and the eastern Spaniard form a sepa- 
rate, and, if the vices of their govern- 
ments would permit, a splendid class 
of mankind. Even the barbarism of 
Africa softens as it touches the waters 
of that loveliest of all seas, and the 
Moor has the love of romance, the 
faculty of song, and the delight in or- 
nament which distinguish the dwellers 
on its shores. The Mediterranean is 
the fount of cool waters in the fiery 
centre of Europe, tempering the glow 
of the sky, and not more refreshing 
the soil than softening the native 
feryours of the people. That there is 
still much to be done is beyond ques- 
tion; and ages of tranquil government 
may be required before the settlement 
of the volcanic and angry vividness of 
the public mind into tranquil vigour. 
But the characteristics are still pro- 
minent; even the physical influence 
of the fresh breeze and the sky-co- 
loured surge may soften the spirit that 
it cannot subdue, and have a powerful 
share in converting those 


Souls made of fire, and children of the 
sun,” ; 


into the inventors of all that consti- 
tutes the elegance of life, and masters 
of all the arts which captivate and 
cheer society ; yet to take a greater 
part in the coming of happier and 
purer times, and realize their early and 
broken promise to be the statesmen, the 
heroes, and perhaps the saints of a 
reviving world. . 

Catalonia, the finest of those eastern 
provinces, had been among the first 
invaded; but the year 1811 saw the 
attention of the French government 
for the first time strongly turned to its 
conquest. A vast force under Marshal 
Macdonald and Suchet was thrown 
across its frontier, and the truggles 
began with appalling violence. 


**-Macdonald was engaged during 
these operations in northern Catalonia 
in an enterprise which has left an en- 
during stainon his memory. After the 
departure of Suchet for Saragossa, 
consequent on the fall of Tortosa, the 
marshal had set out from Lerida for 
Barcelona, not by the direct road of 
Igualada, which was occupied in force 


by Sarsfield, but by the circuitous route 
of Manresa. Sarsfield, apprised of his 
intention, lay in the rocky heights in the 
neighbourhood of Mont Serat to assail 
him in the march. The Italians, who 
formed the head of the column, encoun- 
tered a severe opposition at the bridge 
of Manresa, which was strongly barri- 
caded; but having forced their way 
through, they, with wanton barbarity, 
set fire to the town, though it had made 
no resistance and was almost entirely 
deserted by its inhabitants, and even 
tore the wounded Spaniards from the 
hospital. The flames spreading with 
frightful rapidity, soon reduced 700 


houses to ashes, among which were two 


orphan hospitals, and several other noble 
establishments both of industry and be- 
neficence. Macdonald, who witnessed the 
conflagration from the heights of Culla, 
at a short distance, made no attempt to 
extinguish the flames; but, resuming 
his march on the following morning, left 
the smoking ruins to attest where a 
French marshal’s army had passed the 
night. But the wanton act of barbarity 
was quickly and condignly avenged, 
The inhabitants of all the neighbouring 
hills, struck by the prodigious light 
which, through the whole night, illumi- 
nated the heavens, hastened at daybreak 
to the scene of devastation, and, wrought 
up to the highest pitch by the sight of 
the burning dwellings, fell with irresist- 
ible fury on the French rearguard as it 
was defiling out of the town, while Sars- 
field himself assailed the long column 
of march in flank, when scattered over 
several leagues of woody and rocky 
defiles, and before Macdonald reached 
Barcelona he had sustained a loss of 1000 
men. The hideous cruelty of this con- 
flagration excited the utmost indigna- 
tion, not only in Catalonia, but through- 
out the whole of Spain. The war as- 
sumed a character of vengeful atrocity, 
hitherto unequalled even in that sea of 
blood; and the Spanish generals, justly 
indignant at such a wanton violation 
alike of the usages of war, and the con- 
vention hitherto observed in Catalonia, 
issued a proclamation directing no quar- 
ter to be given to the French troops in 
the neighbourhood of any town which 
should be delivered over to the flames.” 

One of the peculiar sources of our 
interest in these annals, is their con- 
stant reference to principles above 
man. The almost universal fault of 
civil history is its utter forgetfulness 
of the mighty hand that controls all. 
There can be no more injurious error, 


eyen if historic effect were the only 
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urpose of the writer.. It degrades 
istory into a mere phantasmagoria, a 
giddy and irregular display of events, 
following each other without a pur- 
poser amusing us by their various co- 
ourings, or eccentric novelty, but, af- 
ter all, only the amusement of children, 
History ought to have nobler aims, 
and true history has a nobler nature, 
It is an attempt to light up the wind- 
ing and intricate course of human 
things by an illumination from a fount 
of lustre alike permanent and pure ; 
no fantastic plan of human invention, 
but a splendour which we know to 
exist, to be perpetually radiating upon 
earth, and, whether visible or invisi-~ 
ble, to be the true sustaining influence 
of the whole vitality of the world. 
We are fully aware that the pur- 
suit of this principle may be urged 
beyond the limits of the human 
understanding—that fanaticism may 
exaggerate and superstition appal— 
that a wise man will be cautious of 
mistaking the dream for the reality, 
and a religious man will approach 
with awe the spot where the visible 
presence is revealed. But, like the 
prophet of the desert, the Christian 
philosopher will not the less reverence 
the light which the Deity inhabits 
before his gaze, because he is com- 
manded to put off his shoes, and do 
homage to the holiness of the ground. 

Nothing, too, can be more import- 
ant to sustain the energies of a great 
people, nor to encourage them in fight- 
ing the battle of principle, if evil 
times should come once more, than the 
recollection that their past triumphs 
were not matters of Chance. To have 
had Providence for our protector, is 
to have obtained an honour superior 
to all that is named among men, and, 
not less, obtained a security of success 
for all the future, while we retain the 
- same principles. That the hand of 
Providence guided England through 
the war of the French Revolution, 
we think, is as capable of proof, as 
that it guided the Israelites into the 
possession of the Promised Land. 
. The delays and disappointments, the 
slowness of Europe, and the tardiness 
of British victory, disheartening as 
they were at the period, are now seen 
to haye been essential to the ripening 
of that high and consummate cata- 
strophe which was at once to vindicate 
Divine justice, and to liberate insulted 
human nature. Even in the Penin- 
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sula, if either the Spanish armies had 
repulsed the French across the fron- 
tier in the first campaign, or Welling- 
ton had been placed at the head of a 
force corresponding to the strength of 
England and the importance of the 
contest, Napoleon might have been 
master of Europe at this hour. We 
can now see, that it was the alterna- 
tion of success and failure which at 
once tempted him to continue the Pen- 
insular war, and England to perse- 
vere in the struggle. Sudden and 
total defeat in Spain would have 
made Napoleon shrink from a war 
which tempted him to an hourly 
waste of strength, encouraged the 
latent hostility of the continent, en- 
feebled the renown of his soldiery, and, 
when the moment of continental out- 
break came, divided his gigantic host, 
aud left him to pace the walk of the 
civilized world, with a thousand miles 
between the wings of his army. He 
himself felt that there his ruin lay, 
At St Helena, he spoke of it as ¢ his 
ulcer,” the decay that sapped his 
throne, the cloud that hung upon his 
star. His sagacity had long before 
seen it to be his especial peril ; but he 
was unable to resist its temptation 
until it fell upon him as his fate. If 
there be a due indulgence to the sense 
of justice in the pangs of ambition, it 
probably could have no keener feast 
than in many a night, when Napoleon, 
in the midst of sycophancies, and after 
a levee of kings, at the Tuilleries, 
spent the hours till dawn over a map 
of the Peninsula. 

On this subject we entirely coincide 
with Mr Alison’s striking and forcible 
conclusions. After describing the 
conquest of Suchet in the east of 
Spain, as apparently menacing the last 
hopes of the Spaniards, he observes,— 


* So little can even the greatest sa- 
gacity or the strongest intellect foresee 
the ultimate results of human actions, 
and so strangely does Providence work 
out its mysterious designs by the inter- 
vention of free agents, and the. passions 
often of a diametrically opposite tef- 
dency of mankind, that if there are any 
circumstances more than othersto which 
the immediate catastrophe which occa- 
sioned the fall of Napoleon is to be 
ascribed, it is the unbroken triumphs of 
Suchet in the east, and the strenuous 
efforts of the English Opposition to 
magnify the dangers, and underrate the 
powers of Wellington in the west of the 
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Peninsula. Being accustomed to measure 
the chances of success in a military con- 
test by the achievements of the regular 
troops employed, and an entire stranger 
to the passions and actions of parties in 
a free community, he not unreasonably 
concluded, when the last army of Spain 
capitulated in Valencia, and the whole 
country, from the Pyrenees to Gibraltar, 
- had, with the exception of a few moun- 
tain districts, submitted to his authority, 
that the contest in the Peninsula was at 
an end, so far as the Spaniards were 
concerned; and when he beheld the 
party in Great Britain, who had all along 
denounced the war there as utterly hope- 
less and irrational on the part of this 
country, and some of whom, in their 
zeal against its continuance and to de- 
monstrate its absurdity, had actually 
corresponded with himself, even at the 
crisis of the contest, on the eve of getting 
possession of the reins of power in 
London ; he was naturally led to believe - 
that no cause for disquiet existed, in 
consequence of the future efforts of 
Englandin Spain. He was thus tempted 
to prosecute, without hesitation, his 
preparations for the Russian war ; and, 
before finishing the conflict in the Pen- 
insula, plunge into the perils of the 
Moscow campaign, and the double strain 
it was, as he himself told us, which 
proved fatal to the empire. Had he 
been less successful in the east of Spain 
—had the English Opposition less stre- 
nuously asserted the impolicy and hope- 
lessness of British resistance in the west, 
he would probably have cleared his rear 
before engaging with a new enemy in 
front. Neither could have withstood 
his whole force if directed against itself 
alone; and the concentration of all his 
military power against Wellington in 
the first instance, would have chilled all 
hopés of success in Russia, and extin~ 
guished, perhaps for ever, the hopes of 
European freedom. So manifestly does 
Supreme power make the passions and 
desires of men the instruments by which 
it carries into effect its inscrutable pur- 
poses, that the very events which vice 
most strenuously contends for, are made 
the ultimate causes of its ruin ; and those 
which virtue had most earnestly depre- 
cated when they occurred, are afterwards 
found to have been the unseen steps 
which led to its salvation.” 


But we have now reached the period 
when the delay was to be turned into 
rapidity, and the disappointments 


were to be known no more. The 
campaign of 1811 was the true com- 
mencement of British victory in the 


Peninsula. .The battles fought in 
the earlier years of the war had. ex- 
hibited the incomparable qualities of 
the British soldier, and given him the 
military confidence. which belongs to 
successful trials of strength ; but the 
facility of pouring troops across the 
Pyrenees gave France a singular 
power of robbing British victory of its 
fruits. The proudest triumph over 
the French armies in the field was 
baffled by a new influx of battalions 
and squadrons, and for three years the 
British army stood, like the Spartans 
at Thermopyle, fighting the multi- 
tudes of the invaders,—less to gain final 
victory than to exhibit the powers of 
gallant resistance ; less to save the de- 
pressed and divided nations than to 
give them time to recover from their 
alarm, and to show them the use of 
the weapons which command human 
glory. 

Independently of those perpetual 
succours, the state of the French forces 
south of the Pyrenees was one which 


might have repelled all hope of re- ° 


sistance. Their muster-rolls reckoned 
no less than 370,000 men, of whom 
40,000 were cavalry, and those not 
tumultuary levies, but disciplined 
soldiers, headed by the first officers of 
the age. A part of those were in 
garrison, but 280,000 were in the field, 
It is true, that this force had all Spain 
to cover. But its masses were enor- 
mous. Soult’s army. in Andalusia 
amounted to 88,000 men, of whom 
10,000 were cavalry. Marmont, in 
Leon, had 61,000 men; and Bessiéres, 
in the north, commanded 102,000, 
with all the deductions for detachments 
and sick: one hundred and forty thou. 
sand men were capable of being brought 
against Wellington. To meet this 
tremendous accumulation of force, or- 
ganized too by the first military science, 
and directed by a man uniting in 
himself unlimited power, determined 
ambition, and genius almost without a 
rival. Wellington could bring into the 
field scarcely 50,000 British and 
Portuguese. An extraordinary degree 
of sickness prevailed among the troops: 
the hot season sent 19,000 British into 
the hospital, and of the 30,000 Por- 
tuguese in pay but 14,000 could be 
found on parade. That such fearful 
disparity of force could be even faced 
by the English general, is among the 
most extraordinary instances in the 
recollections of soldiership. Mr Ali- 
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son proceeds to account forit by three 
circumstances :— The central position 
of Wellington, which gave him either 
of the French armies in his front, 
while his rear rested on the sea;— 
The supplies furnished by the Brit- 
ish ships, and the facility of conveying 
them up the country by the rivers 
which intersected the British canton- 
ments, while the French supplies of 
both provisions and ammunition must 
be brought from adistance of some 
hundred miles, and by land ;—The 
hatred of the people inciting them to 
interrupt the French communications, 
from guerilla parties convey constant 
intelligence to the English, and in 
every possibly way embarrass and 
destroy the enemy. 

The French system of rendering the 
generals independent of each other, 
and of the Spanish king; a system 
which, while it engendered jealousy 
among the leaders and their armies, 
rendered all combination of plan diffi. 
cult. The marshals lived like sove- 
reigns at the head of provinces as large 
as kingdoms, and each secretly re- 
joiced at the disasters of the others, 
and despised the authority of Joseph, 
who, though neither a soldier nora 
statesman, was, by the mere relation- 
ship, placed on the mockery of a 
throne, at the head of men who re- 
garded themselves as the pillars of the 
Empire. 

Those were palpable advantages, 
but they were advantages only in de- 
tail, altogether too minute to meet the 
tremendous disparity of force, and too 
gradual in their operation to avert 
the rapid movements of that mighty 
column of force which Napoleon was 
directing from the summits of the 
Pyrenees. We think that a still more 
powerful advantage was to be found 
in that public opinion of England 
which has always acted with so deep 
an impulse on the British army. The 
nation had made up its mind to fight 
out the Peninsular war, and nothing 
but the most decisive defeat could have 
influenced it to forgive a retreating 
army, or a reluctant general. The 
army was brave, the general as brave 
as the army; no defeat had been 
suffered: the French force rolled on in 
their sight, but rolled like the ocean 
in sight of the greensward on the shore; 
a turn of the swell might sweep it 
over the land which seemed so open 
to its career, but it still relled on, 
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Neither the British nation nor the 
British soldier anticipates defeat; 
neither is to be beaten by calculation. 
The French army rolled on like the 
surge, and the English general and 
his troops were not the men to shrink 
from a ruin which had not yet come, 
and which might never come. 

The war unexpectedly degenerated 
into a series of manceuvres. Vast 
French armies suddenly moved across 
the Peninsula, gathering like thunder- 
clouds, menacing every quarter of the 
horizon fora while, and then as suddenly 
dissolved, but without the flash and the 
roar. Wellington remained unshaken. 
He had two prizes in his view which he 
was steadily resolved on seizing ; the 
great fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz. Nothing could exceed the 
dexterity which concealed his design, 
except the daring, the almost despes 
rate intrepidity, which finally accom- 
plished the achievement. Among the 
numerous minor affairs which occurred 
during this period, was one gallant re- 
pulse of the enemy’s overwhelming 
cavalry :— 


‘ When the French army approached 
the British, it was at first uncertain on 
which point they would direct their at- 
tack; but after some hesitation, Mon- 
brun, with fourteen battalions and thir- 
ty-five squadrons of splendid horsemen, 
crossed the Agueda by the bridge of 
Rodrigo and adjacent fords, and pour- 
ing rapidly along the road, soon reached 
the heights of Et Bopon. The British, 
at this point of their position, were not 
prepared for so sudden an onset ; and 
while Wellington sent to Guinaldo for 
a brigade of the 4th division, Major- 
General Colville, the officer in command, 
was directed to draw up his little force, . 
consisting of the 5th and 77th British 
regiments, and 21st Portuguese, with 
eight Portuguese guns and five squad- 
rons of Alten’s German dragoons, on 
the summit of the height which was con- 
vex towards the enemy, and secured on 
either flank by deep and rugged ravines, 
On came Monbrun’s cuirassiers like a 
whirlwind, in spite of all the fire of the 
guns which tore their masses in a fear- 
ful way, and dividing into two bodies 
when they reached the front of the hill, 
rode up the rugged sides of the ravines 
on either side with the utmost fury, and 
were only checked by the steady fire of 
the guns and devoted intrepidity of the 
German horsemen at the summit, who, 
for three mortal hours, charged the 
heads of the squadrons as they ascended, 





78 
and hurled them nét levs than twent 
tities, men and horées rolling over eac 
Other, back irito the hollows. Monbrun, 
however, was resolute. His cavalry 
were numerous and daring; and by re- 
peated charges and extreme gallantry, 
they at length got a footing on the top, 
and captured two of the guns, cutting 
down the brave Portuguese at their 
pieces; but the 5th regiment instantly 
rushed forward, though in line, into the 
midst of the horsemen, and retook the 
guns, which quickly renewed their fire ; 
and at the same time the 77th and 21st 
Portuguese hurled the horsemen down 
the steep on the other side. But though 
this phalanx of heroes thus made good 
their post, the advance of the enemy 
. rendered it no longer tenable. A 
French division was rapidly approaching 
the only road by which they could re- 
join the remainder of the centre at 
Fuente Guinaldo; and, despite all the 
peril of the movement, Wellington or- 
dered them to descend the hill and cross 
the plain, six miles broad, to Fuente 
Guinaldo.” 


But the hazard of this brave detach- 
ment was scarcely more than begin- 
ning. A plain of six miles was to be 
crossed in the face of the mass of French 
cavalry. The small force of German 
dragoons was driven under cover of 
the infantry, and the 5th and 77th 
regiments formed square. The French 
charged; but the heavy fire of the 
square repulsed them. At length Pic- 
ton, always gallant and indefatigable, 
who, on the first tidings of the attack, 
had hastened forward, came up with 
his brigade, and the whole moved in 
unbroken order, though constantly en- 
veloped in the eriemy’s horse, until they 
reached the camp. A note gives a trait 
of the admirable conduct of this fa- 
vourite officer: — 


_. © © Picton, during this retreat, con- 
ducted himself with his accustomed cool- 
ness. He remained on the left flank of 
the column,.and repeatedly cautioned 
the different battalions to mind the quar- 
ter-distance and the telling-off.. ‘ Your 
safety,’ said he, ‘my credit, and the ho- 
nour of the army areat stake. Allrests 
with you at this moment.’ We had 
reached to within a mile of the entrench- 
ed camp, when Monbrun, impatient lest 
we should escape from his grasp, ordered 
his troopers to bring up their left 
shoulders, and incline towards our co- 
lumns. The movement was not exactly 
bringing his squadron into line, but it 
“was the next thing to it, and at this time 
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they were within Aalj-pistol-shol | hy 
Picton took off his hat, and Holding 1€ 
over his eyés as a Shade from the sun, 
looked sternly but anxiously at the 
French. The clatter of the horses; and 
the clanking of the scabbards, were so 
great when the right half squadron 
moved up, that many thought it was the 
forerunner of a general charge, and 
some of the mounted officers called out; 
* Had we not better form square ?’ ‘ No,’ 
replied Picton, ‘it is but a ruse to 
frighten us, but it won’t do.’ And so in 
effect it proved. Each battalion in its 
turn formed the rearguard to: stop thé 
advance of the enemy, and having given 
them a volley, they fell back at double 
quick time behind the battalion formed 
in their rear.’— Reminiscences of a Sub- 
altern, 182, and Picton’s Memoirs, ii, 
37, 39.” 

The close of this year was the com- 
mencement of the fall of Napoleon, 
He had embroiled himself with Rus. 
sia in the prospect of speedily conclud- 
ing the conquest of Spain. But his 
northern armament compelled him to 
weaken his armament in the south; 
and, thus involved in two tremendous 
contests at once, he devoted himself té 
ruin. Two spirited successes, which 


diversified the closing months of the 


campaign, should have taught him the 
perils of leaving the British army be. 
hind him, when he sought a new anta- 
gonist in the colossal strength of Rus- 
sia entrenched in the winter of the 
pole. The first of these was the cap- 
ture of General Girard by Lord Hill, 
at Aroyo de Molinos, in October. 
The British reached the enemy, con- 
sisting of nearly 3000 infantry, at two 
in the morning, and the surprise was 
complete :— 

“ Favoured by a thick mist and de. 
luge of rain, the troops entered the town, 
with drums suddenly beating and loud 
cheers, so unexpectedly, that the cavalry 
pickets were rushed upon before they 
had time to mount; and the infantry, 
who were under arms, beginning to 
muster, were so confounded that, after 
a desultory struggle, they fled precipi. 
tately out of the town, leaving a great 
many of their number prisoners. . Once 
outside, however, they formed two 
squares, and endeavoured to resist, but 
while a brisk fire was going on between 
their rear and Stewart’s men pressing 
on in pursuit, Howard’s column sud- 
denly appeared directly in their rear on 
the great road to Truxillo, and no 
alternative remained but to surrender, 
or break and seek safety by climbing 
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thé steép and rapped sidés of the Stared 
on their flank. Girard, howevét, who 
was a gallant ‘officer as wéll as skilful, 
though surprised on this occasion, for 
some time made a brave resistance; but 
seeing his guns taken by the 15th dra- 
goons, and his hussars dispersed with 
great slaughter by the 9th dragoons 
and German hussars, he saw that. his 
situation was desperate, and gave the 
word to disperse. Instantly the squares 
broke, and all the men, throwing away 
their arms, rai towards the most rugged 
and inaccessible. part of the Sierra. 
Swiftly as they fled, however, the allies 
pursued as quickly ; the Highlanders, at 
home among the rocks and scaurs, 
secured prisoners at every step; the 
28th and 34th followed rapidly on the 
footsteps of the flying mass; the 39th 
turned them by the Truxillo road; and 
Girard escaped only by throwing himself 
into rugged cliffs, where the British, 
encumbered with their arms, could not 
follow him, He joined Drouet, by de- 
vious mountain-paths, at Orellano on the 
9th November, with only six hundred 
followers, without arms and in woful 
plight, the poor remains of three 
thousand superb troops, who were round 
his eagles at Aroyo de Molinos, and 
who were esteemed the best brigade in 
Spain. _ General Brun and Prince 
D’Aremberg, with thirteen hundred 
prisoners, three guns, and the whole 
baggage of the enemy, fell into the 
hands of the victors. 

“ This brilliant sticcess was achieved 
with the loss only of twenty killed and 
wounded.” 


The next exploit was the defence of 
Tarifa. It is an old observation that 
peasantry and all undisciplined levies 
fight better behind old walls than the 
best fortifications. Whether it is that 
they depend more on themselves where 
they have little besides to depend on; 
or that the contempt of 4 disciplitied 
enemy for any thing short of regular 
fortifications, exposes them to the rude 
bravery of the people; but Tarifa 
exhibited an instance of the gallantry 
of troops, so highly disciplined as the 
British, behind the mouldering defences 
of a half-deserted Spanish town. 

Soult, in order to extinguish Span- 
ish insurrection in the south, had sent 
General Laval with 7000 men, fol- 
lowed by 6000 more, to take possession 
of Tarifa. But Skerret, a brave and 
active officer, had already taken post 

.there with 1800 British, and 700 Span- 
jards: The French battered the walls, 
until, by the 30th of December, the 
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breach was sitty feet Widé; aiid the 

assault was ordered :— 
* Little aware of thé quality of the 
antagonists with whom they had to deal, 
a column of 2000 French commenced 
the assault at daylight on the 3ist. 
Such, however, was the vigour of the 
fire kept. up upon them from every 
part of the rampart where a musket or 
gun could be brought to bear on the 
mass, that it broke before reaching the 
wall, and the troops arrived at the foot 
of the breach in great disorder. Part 
tried to foree their way up, part glided 
down the bed of a stream which flowed 
through the town, and a few brave men 
reached the bars of the portcullis which 
debarred entrance above the waters. 
But the British soldiers now sent down 
suchacrashing volley on the throng at the 
iron grate, and at the foot of the breach, 
that they dispersed to the right and 
left, seeking refuge from the fire under 
any projecting ground. The combat 
continued for some time longer, the 
French, with their usual gallantry, on 2 
e 


. ing up a quick irregular discharge ont 

walls; but the ramparts stredmed forth 
fire with such violence, and the old tower 
sent such a tempest of grape through 
their ranks, that after sustaifiing a 
dreadful loss, they were forced to retreat, 


while a shout of victory passed round the 
walls of the town. This bloody repulse 
suspended for some days the operations 
of the besiegers, who confined themselvés 
to a cannonade, and meanwhile the rain 
fell in such torrents, and sickness made 
such ravages in their ranks, that, accord- 
ing to their own admis.ion, ‘the total 
dissolution of their acmy was anticipated.’ 
Laval persevered some days longer, 
against his own judgment, in, obedience 
to the positive injunctions of Victor, and 
the breach was so wide from the conti- 
nued fire that a fresh assault was antici- 
pated ; but on the 4th he raised the siege, 
and retreated in dreadful weather, having 
first drowned his powder, and buried his 
heavy artillery. In this expedition, the 
French lost all their cavalry and artillery 
horses, and about five hundred men by 
the sword, besides an equal number by 
sickness and starvation, while the total 
loss of the allies did not exceed one 
hundred and fifty.” 

A new eta was now about to open, 
and the days of Napoleon were thence- 
forth numbered. The historian thus 
strikingly and trtly gives. a parting 
view at this year of struggle :— 

“ Tt was upon Russia and the north of 
Europe that the whole attention of the 
Emperor was now fixed. The war in 
Portugal he regarded as a useful aUXi« 
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liary, which might exhaust the English re- 
sources, engross their military force, and 
prevent them from sending any effectual 
aid, in either men or money, to the decisive 
point on the banks of the Niemen. In this 
view the balanced success of the campaign 
of 1811, the constant predictions of the 
Opposition party in England, that Great 
Britain must finally succumb in the Pen- 
insular struggle, and the brilliant ca- 
reer of Marshal Suchet in Valencia at the 
same period, were eminently conducive 
to the ultimate deliverance of Europe, 
by inspiring the French Emperor with 
the belief that all danger was now over 
in that quarter, or would speedily be re- 
moved by the accession of the Whigs to 
office on the termination of the Regency 
restrictions, and, consequently, that he 
might safely pursue the phantom of uni- 
versal empire even to the edge of the 
Russian snows.” 

The final shock was now at hand; 
and while the French Emperor was 
inundating the north with his armies, 
and counting on the conquest of the 
world, the blow was preparing in the 
British camp which was to reach the 
heart of his power at once. On the 
9th of January, the British army cross- 
ed the Agueda, and made the first step 
of that magnificent march, whose halt- 
ing places were to be marked by vic- 
tories, and which was finally to pause 


only over the fallen dynasty of France. 
The enterprise of the British general 
was instantly directed to Ciudad Rod- 


rigo. The removal of the French 
armies from its neighbourhood had 
left it to its vwn resources, and the 
opportunity was incomparably seized. 
First baffling the boasted sagacity of 
the French by a demonstration against 
Badajoz, which set all Soult’s troops 
in Andalusia in motion, he suddenly 
turned on the frontier fortress, brought 
up the powerful battering train, which 
he had prepared with such dexterous 
secrecy some months before, and 
opened his fire on theramparts. After 
four days of this iron shower, the 
breach was declared practicable, and 
the order, equally brief andexpressive, 
was issued, ** Ciudad Rodrigo must be 
carried by assualt this evening at 
seven o'clock.” The evening was 
calm, the moon in her first quarter. 
All was quiet in the camp and on the 
ramparts, and the troops filled the 
trenches without noise. The tolling 
of the cathedral clock converted all 
this scene of tranquillity into the 
wildest violence of war. The troops 


rang to the breach, the ram 
a crowded with the French, page 
storm of fire and steel filled earth and 
air. The description of this terrible 
encounter is admirably given. 


“ M‘Kinnon’s division crossed the 
open space between the trenches and the 
rampart, under a tempest of grape and 
musketry from the walls, and in a few 
minutes reached the counterscarp, which 
was found to be eleven feet deep. The 
sappers, however, instantly threw down 
their bags of hay, which soon diminished 
the depth by one-half, and the men, 
hastily leaping down, arrived at the 
foot of the great breach; but there a 
most serious opposition awaited them, 
The shells, rolled down from the top, 
burst amidst the throng. Every shot 
of the close ranks of infantry at the top 
told with effect on the dense mass be- 
low; and when, forcing their way ‘up 
the slope, the British bayonets at length 
reached the summit, they were torn in 
pieces by a terrific discharge of grape 
from the heavy guns within a few yards’ 
distance on either side. Before they 
could be releaded, however, those imme- 
diately behind pushed up, and won the 
ascent of the faussebraye, and at its top 


met two battalions which had mounted - 


the perpendicular of the faussebraye by 
escalade, and together they crowded up 
the breach of the rampart, which was 
speedily carried, But just as, in the 
tumult of victory, they were striving to 
penetrate the interior retrenchments 
which the besieged had constructed to 
bar their farther entrance, the mine 
which had been worked under their feet 
was suddenly exploded, and the bravest 
and most forward, among whom was the 
gallant M‘Kinnon, were blown into the 


air. Still the column which had won. 


the great breach held the ground they 
had gained; and finding it impossible 
to penetrate farther into the town, from 
the obstacle of the inner retrenchment, 
they established themselves among the 
ruins to await the result of the other 
attacks, and the scarlet uniforms’ came 
pouring in on every side. 

“Tn the mean while the light division 
under Craufurd, and the Portuguese 
under Pack, were still more successful, 
The former had three hundred yards of 
glacis to cross before they reached its 
crest; but this distance was swiftly 
passed, though the gallant Craufurd re- 
ceived a fatal wound during the rush; 
the counterscarp, eleven feet deep, was 
leapt down in the face of a dreadful 
fire of grape and musketry; and the 
lesser breach reached, It proved, how- 
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ever, to be extremely steep and narrow; 
and when two-thirds of the ascent had 
been won, the struggle was so violent 
that the men paused, and every musket 
in the crowd was snapped under the in- 
stinct of self-defence, though not one 
was loaded. Major Napier, however, 
who was at this moment struck down 
by a grape-shot, called to the troops to 
trust to their bayonets. The officers all 
at once sprung to the front, and the 
summit was won. Then arose a loud 
shout from every quarter; for Pack’s 
Portuguese at the same moment had 
escaladed the walls on the opposite side. 
The light division now pushed on in 
great numbers, and, not forgetting their 
orders, turned sharp to the right, and 
with loud cheers assaulted in flank the 
intrenchment at the great breach, where 
the third division had been arrested; 
and by a mighty effort of both united, 
the barriers were burst through, and the 
troops rushed in.” 

This capture was an extraordinary 
triumph; a success of much higher 
order than the fall of a fortress—it was 
a victory over the precautions, the 
opinion, and the arms of the French 
empire. No success of the whole war 
was more calculated to sting Imperial 
vanity, or acquaint the world with the 
great fact, that the French might be 
mastered alike in council, tactics, and 


arms, and that the British army was 
the noble instrument by which this 


was to be done. ‘The value of Ciudad 
Rodrigo had been always regarded by 
Napoleon as incalculable, and all the 
movements of his troops between it 
and the Pyrenees, had been directed 
with a view to its preservation. It 
was now taken before his face. The 
preparations for this great operation 
had been conducted with such skill, 
that the batteries had opened their 
fire before the enemy, though only a 
few marches distant, had heard of the 
British advance ; and the place was 
taken before they could put a single 
soldier in motion. Its capture, too, 
even when garrisoned only by Span- 
iards, had cost Massena six weeks, at 
the head of 80,000 men, and in the 
finest season of the year. It was taken 
from a French garrison by the Bri- 
tish general, at the head of but 40,000 
men, in twelve days, in the depth of 
winter, and by assault, Its immediate 
results were important: it threw into 
the conquerors’ hands 150 guns, in- 
cluding Marmont’s whole battering 
train. But the more remote and loftier 
NO. CCXCVII, VOL. XLVII, 
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results were, its transfer of the palm 
from France to England, and its an- 
nouncement to Europe that the invin- 
cibility of Napoleon was no more. 
The wrath of the Emperor showed 
how keenly he felt the loss of Ciudad 
Rodrigo; and the letters of his war- 
minister to Marmont, are full of the 
bitterest reproaches. ‘ The Emperor 
is highly displeased at the negligence 
which you have evinced in the affair 
of Ciudad Rodrigo. Why had you 


not advices from it twice a-week? 


What were you doing with the five 
divisions of Souham? This is a strange 
mode of carrying on war; and the 
Emperor makes no secret of his opin- 
ion, that the disgrace of this disaster 
attaches to you. The fall of Ciudad 
Rodrigo is an affront to you,"’—&c.&e. 
But a still heavier affront, because a 
repetition on a bolder and more diffi- 
cult scale, and involving the character 
of the most distinguished soldier of 
France next to the Emperor himself, 
was immediately offered. Soult was 
now to be the sufferer, and this, too, 
when his vigilance was necessarily 
awakened by the disgrace of Marmont, 
and when the British general's rapid 
facility of taking fortresses had awak- 
ened it especially for the safety of the 
great fortress on which his communi- 
cations with France chiefly depended. 
The eye of the British general had 
been turned on Badajoz from the be- 
ginning of the campaign; and his 
preparations for its capture began in- 
stantly from the fall of Ciudad Rodri- 
go. Cannon, provisions, ammunition, 
were all to be transported almost in 
the presence of the French, yet with- 
out exciting their suspicions. All this 
was effected with such matchless 
skill, that Napoleon and his marshal 
were equally led astray, the, Emperor 
himself being the chief dupe. Even 
this was not without remonstrance, for 
Marmont, warned by his late disaster, 
urgently stated his fears for Badajoz. 
Napoleon’s answer, through Berthier, 
was, *“ You must suppose the English 
mad to imagine that they will march 
upon Badajoz, leaving you at Salas 
* * * * & 


-manca. 


I repeat it, then; the instructions of 
the Emperor are precise. You are 
not to quit Salamanca; you are even 
to re-occupy the Asturias. Let your 
headquarters be at Salamanca, and 
never cease to.menace the English 
from that point.” We recognise tre 
F 
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peremptory style of one who thought 
himself superior to the possibility of 
deception. Yet never was man more 
completely and contemptuously de- 
ceived. We can imagine no more 
pungent subject for the ridicule of a 
Swift or a Cervantes than the feelings 
of this human oracle, when it was told 
him by some pallid and faltering mi- 
nister that the whole British army was 
in full march for Badajoz, or perhaps 
no finer subject for the pencil of some 
great master of the human passions, 
than Napoleon’s powerful and fore- 
boding countenance as he stood, with 
the despatch in his hand, announcing 
its fall, and measuring in it the de- 
clining course of his own stricken star. 
Yet the strength of Badajoz might 
have been some justification of impe- 
rial security, if any thing were to be 
regarded as safe in war, in the pre- 
sence of British troops. The fortress 
was commanded by Philippon, already 
distinguished for its defence. Its gar- 
rison amounted to 5000 troops of the 
line. It was amply provisioned, and 
six months had been employed in 
completing its defences to the highest 

_ point of art. Perhaps no siege was 
ever undertaken under greater diffi- 
culties. Marmont might be expected 

- to pour down on one flank, and Soult 
was known to be advancing from An- 
dalusia on another. The season was 
singularly inclement, and the trenches 
were flooded, while the same cause 
filled the ditches of the place with 
water. The French garrison, anima~ 
ted by their governor, and determined 
not to share the disgrace of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, fought weil, made sorties, 
and caused the defence of asingle out~ 
work to cost the assailants 350 men. 
The rapidity of the siege was unex- 
ampled but by those of the British 
themselves in the Peninsula. Ground 
was first broken on the 17th of March; 
but a tempest stopped all operations for 
four days. On the night of the 24th, 
the great outwork, La Picurina, was 
stormed; and on the night of the 27th, 
the British in four divisions, under 
Picton, Leith, Colville, and Bernard, 
gallant names, long to be remembered 
in the annals of the brave, rushed to 
the assault. We turn from the nar- 
rative of the central storm, excellently 
told as it is, to the progress of the 
single column which first mastered 
the rampart, the troops under Picton. 
The general assault had been fixed 
for ten o'clock at night; but a shell 





bursting in front of Picton’s battalions, 
disclosed their line, and made their 
instant advance necessary. Moving 
half an hour before the assault on the 
breach, and crossing a stream, which 
compelled them to move in single file, 
exposed to a perpetual fire from the 
ramparts, they still pushed on, though 
the light of the guns and combustibles 
showed every man as clear as day, 


“ Forming on the other side, they 
rushed quickly up the rugged steep to 
the foot of the castle wall. There 
Kempt, who had hitherto headed the 
assault, was struck down, and Picton 
was left alone to conduct the columi, 
To the soul of a hero, however, he 
united the skill of a general; and well 
were both tried on that eventful night. 
Soon the palisades were burst through, 
and in ran Picton followed by his 
men; but when they got through and 
reached the foot of the wall, the fire 
almost perpendicularly down was so vio- 
lent that che troops wavered; in an in- 
stant the loud voice of their chief was 
heard above the din, calling on them to 
advance, and they rushed in, bearing on 
their shoulders the ponderous scaling 
ladders, which were immediately raised 
up against the wall. Down in an instant, 
with a frightful crash, came huge logs 
of wood, heavy stones, shells, and hand- 
grenades, while the musketry with 
deadly effect was plied from above, and 
the bursting projectiles, illuminating the 
whole battlements, enabled the enemy 
to take aim with unerring accuracy. Se. 
veral of the ladders were broken by the 
weight of the throng who pressed up 
them; and the men falling from a great 
height, were transfixed on the bayonets 
of their comrades below, and died miser- 
ably. Still fresh assailants swarmed 
round the foot of the ladders. Macpher- 
son of the 45th, and Pakenham, now Sir 
Edward Pakenham, reached the top of 
the rampart, but were instantly and 
severely wounded and thrown down, 
Picton, though wounded, called to his 
men that they had never been de- 
feated, and that now was the time to 
conquer or die. ‘Jf we cannot win the 
castle,’ said he, ‘let us die wpon the 
walls.’ Animated by his voice, they 
again rushed forward, but again all the 
bravest were struck down. Picton him- 
self was badly wounded, and his men, 
despite all their valour, were obliged to 
recoil, and take shelter under a projec- 
tion of the hill. 

“ The attack seemed hopeless, when 
the reviving voice of Picton again sum- 
moned the soldiers to the attack, and he 
directed it a little to the right of the 
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former assault, where the wall was some- 
what lower, and an embrasure promised 
some facility for entrance. There a 
young hero, Colonel Ridge of the 45th, 
who had already distinguished himself 
at Ciudad Rodrigo, sprang forward, and 
calling on the men to follow, himself 
mounted the first ladder.” 


‘The castle was won. A brigade 
under Walker soon after made their 
way in an opposite quarter, the troops 
joined in the centre of the fortress, 
and Badajoz was in the hands of the 
British general. This was one of the 
most desperate struggles in military 
history. The slaughter in Turkish 
fortresses has been greater, but there 
it was the slaughter of fugitives. 
Here the slaughter was bayonet to 
bayonet, and bullet for bullet; the 
long, persevering, and resolute effort 
of bravery, that nothing could quell 
on either side but wounds and death. 
The storm ‘cost the British the un- 
exampled number of 3500 killed and 
wounded in the breach! But Badajoz 
was taken. The war had never be- 
fore exhibited such a prize: 170 heavy 
guns ; 3800 soldiers, with their gover- 
nor, prisoners; and, most important 
of all, the reputation of France, which 
was its power, shaken by an additional 
and mortal blow, on the eve of a war 
with all Northern Europe. The loss 
of Ciudad Rodrigo had broken one 
wing of the Imperial eagle, the loss 
of Badajoz now broke the other; and 
from this moment it never rose from 
the ground in Spain. 

We must now, and it is with relue- 
tatice, close our sketch of this impor- 
taut performance. We have seen no 
work more adaptéd to interest the 
existiig generation, or more secure 
of being valued by the future. Its 
subject unites the vivid and breathless 
excitement of romance, with the solid 
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and solemn grandeur of history ; and 
its style is perfectly suited to the 
strongly defined character of its stib- 
ject. Simple where plain things are 
to be told, and eloquent and imagina- 
tive where the subject demands 4 
loftier wing. Though Mr Alison 
frequently gives the precedence to 
Colonel Napier in his military pictures, 
we think his own much better; and 
gladly turn from the melodramati¢ 
colouring of the gallant colonel, to 
the natural hues and classic outline of 
his own pencil. 

The remainder, about onehalf of the 
volume, is occupied with the Russian 
war of 1812, which it brings down to 
the retreat from Moseow. The writer 
is to be greatly envied who has thé 
opportunity and the powers to treat 
such a subject. The vastness of the 
contest, the rapid and consuiimate 
nature of the collision, and the unli- 
mited consequences to the earth, make 
it almost a subject of awe. The hand 
of a mightier disposer than man fever 
was so visibly disclosed since the fall 
of the Roman empire. 

In turning from the monotonous 
and trifling transactions of our day to 
the majestic events of those pages, we 
feel, not unlike the explorers of some 
of the great Egyptian catacombs, 
leaving all above sand and sunshine, 

alpable and arid, to plunge ito si- 
fetid and shade, yet surrounded with 
the relics of the mighty, the monu- 
ments of warriors and kings; the dust 
of men before whom the world bowed 
down in reverence or in terror + all 
long since passed away, yet still sepul- 
chred and enshrined ; forgotten by the 
idle world above, but administering 
recollections of illustrious memory to 
the thoughtful, and lessons of solemn 
wisdom to the wise. 
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wi CIRCASSIA. 


Since the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, when Russia, under the martial 
Ivan Vasilievitz, first began to seek 
extension for her empire towards the 
south, her efforts in furtherance of 
that object, whether by war, by diplo- 
macy, or by intrigue, have been inces- 
sant; anda study of the expedients 
by which she has succeeded, will amply 
reward those who desire to know her 
native character, divested of the hypo- 
critical guise she has ever worn toward 
Europe. 

But the history, or even a summary, 
of this eventful portion of her career— 
of the perfidies and atrocities through 
which she possessed herself of the 
various Tatar Khanats—of her simu- 
lated friendship for, and final betrayal 
of, the ill-starred Georgians—of her 
cajolery of the obtuse Ossetes—of her 
politic acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of the heroic Kabardans, as 
a preparatory step toward annexing 
their fertile plains to her territory—of 
her fierce and- frequent struggles with 
those invincible and intractable moun- 
taineers, the Lesghis, Mitsdjeghis, and 
Koomooks—might distract attention 
from the subject upon which alone we 
seek, for the present, to concentrate it 
—Circassia. 

Although that portion of Kabarda 
which lies to the eastward of the river 
Kooban, be inhabited by a race of 
Circassians who yield to none in purity 
of blood, in patriotism and heroism of 
character; yet in Europe, where the 
nomenclature of the Caucasian races 
has been dictated by Russia, they ap- 
pear to be no longer ranked among 
the parent-stock, with which are asso- 
ciated, among us, so many ideas of 
romance and gallantry. This is but 
a sorry return for the desperate valour 
with which, throughout the greater 
portion of the past century, they op- 
posed the progress of Russia—for the 
devotion with which they sigh for, and 
look forward to, a time when they may 
yet emancipate themselves from her 
thraldom. 

We shall, however, for the present, 
treat of Circassia as that portion of 
the region of the Caucasus comprised 
within the limits generally assigned to 
it; viz., the course of the river Koo- 
ban, to the eastward and northward; 
the shore of the Black Sea to the west- 
ward; and, to the southward, the 
prime mountain-range terminating on 


the coast at Gaghra: for that portion 
of the Azras who.live to the north. 
ward of that range, have ranked them. 
selves voluntarily under the national 
appellation of the Circassians—Adig- 


he. Yet the much more numerous. 


portion of that race who live to the 
southward, as far as the confines of 
Mingrelia, saving afew on the sea- 
shore, whom the more practicable na- 
ture of their territory has induced to 
make terms of peace, are equally allies 
of the Circassians, and as implacable 
as they in hostility to the common 
enemy. 

The greatest extent, in length, of 
the region above described, that is, 
from Mount Elbrooz to the embou- 
chure of the Kooban, is about 300 
English miles ; andits greatest breadth, 
from the bend of the Kooban to the 
shore of the Black Sea, about 190. 
More than two-thirds of its surface are 
composed of the spurs (or vorgebirge, 
as the Germans more suitably say,) of 
the prime range of mountains; the 
remaining third, toward the Kooban, 
consisting of rolling country and some 
plains. And the hills in question, 
though rarely loftier than from two to 
three thousand feet, are of such form, 
in great variety, as to make them in 
the aggregate quite impracticable for 
the usual operations of amodern army ; 
were they not, moreover, wherever 
cultivation has not yet extended, 
clothed with impervious forests. 

The forests, being mostly of oak, 
prove the general fertility of the soil, 
which supports, throughout, a dense 
population, whose subsistence is chiefly 
derived from its culture. In the low 
country, toward the bend of the Koo- 
ban, some villages, of at most from 
four to five hundred inhabitants, are 
to be found ; but elsewhere, the ine 
habitants are dispersed in single farms 
steads, or in family hamlets, placed, 
for their protection, in such localities 
as are least accessible, or even dis- 
coverable, in wooded dells amid the 
hills, or in the skirts of forests in the 
valleys. It may thus be conceived, 
that a Russian army ‘moving in mass, 
as it has always been compelled to do, 
cannot effect much mischief, even al- 
though the houses of the natives were 
not, as they are, of the simplest and 
least expensive construction, and their 
furniture of the most portable descrip- 
tion. 
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Circassia, like many other regions 
of the Caucasus, has never yet, with- 
in the record of history, owned a 
master, or been subjected, even tem- 
porarily, by an enemy ; and the adop- 
tion of Islamism—though but by a por- 
tion of its inhabitants, with the reli- 
gious supremacy of the Padisha, or 
chief of that faith, thence accruing, as 
in the Crimea, in Bokhara, and other 
states formerly or still independent 
in matters of government—forms the 
only shadow of a pretext under which 
Russia has sought to establish a belief 
of its having owed allegiance to the 
Turkish Sultan—a claim which, on 
his part, was never yet put forward, 
even amid his earliest contests with 
his Muscovite antagonist for supre- 
macy in the waters of the Black Sea 
and the sea of Azof, when, as head of 
the states of the Mussulman league, 
he was for a time in condition to dic. 


‘tate terms to their common enemy. 


But the experience and the far- 
sightedness of Russia must have made 
her early aware of the long-continued 
and costly efforts through which alone 
she might hope eventually to subdue 
the desperate valour and innate love 
of freedom of the tribes of the Cauca- 
sus ; and thus it became her policy to 
have this region considered as the ap- 
pendage of an empire which, as having 
its power concentrated, she might by 
a single and decisive blow, compel to 
make a transference to her: and then, 
under the plea of sovereignty and of 
the necessity of quelling revolt, carry 
on, at her leisure and convenience, a 
war of conquest, which, had this its 
true character been known, might 
have brought into question in Europe 
both her power and character. 

By treaties with Turkey, and not 
by conquest in Circassia, did Russia 
acquire that semblance of right by 
which she seeks now to abrogate the 
independence of that country. We 
shall therefore review them. 

“ The jirst of these treaties, by 
which Russia advanced her frontier 
into immediate contact with Circassia, 
(as above limited,) was that of Kut- 
chuk Kainardji, (in 1774,) which gave 
her the nominal soverejgnty of the 
two Kabardas, (declared by herself at 
the peace of Belgrade, in 1793, to be 
independent,) the possession of Ta- 
ganrog and of other towns on the sea 
of Azof, and the free navigation of 
its waters. The second is of primary 
importance ; because upon its frail 
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and most unstable foundation has 
since been constructed by Russia, 
aided by the negligence or the collu- 
sion of the foreign minister of Eng- 
land, a claim for sovereignty over 
people to this day free and independ- 
ent, and an exclusive right to their 
trade on a coast comprising nearly 400 
miles of the shores of the Black sea! 
This treaty, which was signed at Con- 


28th December, 1783 
s , ata 
stantinople on the oth January, 1784 


or rather the 2d of its articles, which 
alone concerns Circassia, is thus ex- 
pressed :—* La cour impériale de 
Russie ne fera jamais valoir les droits 
que les Chans. des Tartares avaient 
Jormés sur le territoire de la forteresse 
de Soodjak Calessi ; et par conséquent 
elle la raconnait appartenir, en tute 
souverainté, @ le Porte!" 

Here is a claim which, justly or un- 
justly (unjustly we verily believe), was 
ascribed to the independent sovereign 
of the Crimea, transferred, by the sole 
ipsa dixit of the Russian Empress, 
to the sovereign of Turkey! 

The purpose for which such trans- 
ference was made, instead of permit- 
ting the rights, if “ formés,”’ to expire, 
will appear hereafter. We shall only 
remark in passing, that the fort in 
question had been constructed by a 
native Circassian chief, in the course 
of the preceding century, chiefly for 
the purpose of affording security for 
foreign merchants ; that it had become 
the principal place of residence of 
Tartars of the Crimea, and of villagers 
on the sea of Azof, who had fled from 
the aggressions of Russia; and that 
it continued to be such until the con- 
struction of Anapa, in 1781, when it 
became almost entirely deserted. 

The third treaty, or rather conven- 
tion, occurred in the same year 1784, 
and it secured to Russia the Crimea, 
the isle of Taman, at the mouth of 
the Kooban, and territory up to the 
right bank of that river—on all which 
she had already seized, without justifi- 
cation. 

In 1787, Turkey declared war 
against Russia, in consequence of her 
increased aggressions; in which decla- 
ration Sweden participated. In course 
of the hostilities thence resulting, 
General Bibikoff attempted, in 1790, 
to take Anapa, and was repulsed with 
great slaughter; but next year, Ge- 
neral Goudovitch effected that enter- 
prise; and after two sanguinary re- 
palses, succeeded in his third attempt 
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in reaching Soodjock-Kale, which, 
however, he found in ruins, as the 
Circassians had blown it up upon his 
approach. Since that period it has 
been rebuilt by them. ‘To put an end 
to this war, and make Russia revert 
to the principles of the treaty of Kut- 
chuk-Kainardji, England, France, and 
Prussia intervened; and Turkey, as 
the usual unfortunate result of her re- 
course to hostilities, guaranteed to 
Russia, as compensation for her con- 
cessions, the supremacy of Georgia, 
promising to endeavour to do the same 


in regard to the other states of the Cau-. 


casus. Russia, on this occasion, re- 
consigned Soodjook-Kalé and Anapa 
to Turkey. 

In 1811, war having again occurred 
between Turkey and Russia, (during 
which Anapa was again captured,) the 
latter dispatched a force into Circassia, 
under the Duc de Richelieu, who like- 
wise succeeded in reaching Soodjook- 
Kalé—that is, the site of its ruins— 
where he constructed a fortress ; and, 
having placed therein a garrison, re- 
traced his steps toward the Kooban. 
In less than a year, however, this gar- 
rison was withdrawn, and the fortress 
entirely dismantled; since which event 
it has never been reconstructed by any 
one, remaining ¢o this day an unin- 
habitable and extensive waste of ruins, 
amid which the neighbouring propric- 
tors pasture their flocks. By the 
treaty of Bukarest, (in 1812,) Russia 
again consigned both Soodjook-Kalé 
and Anapa to Turkey. 

For the following sixteen years, al- 
though Turkey and Russia were at 
peace, the Circassians still continued 
to carry on war with the latter, until it 
was partially arrested in consequence 
of an. offensive and defensive league, 
(or, as the Circassians express it, an 
engagement to be thenceforth at peace 
with the friends of the Padisha and at 
war with his enemies,) into which they 
entered at the suggestion of Hassan, 
pasha of Anapa, who also spent very 
large sums in his endeavours to con- 
yert the people to Islamism ; immense 
crowds having, for many months, con. 
gregated daily in the valley of Anapa, 
to undergo conversion, and to partici- 
pate in the “largesse” distributed 
upon this occasion, many returning 
also for such confirmation, 

These proceedings, equally at va- 


riance with the prospective interests of 
the Russians, did not, as may be pre- 
sumed, escape their observation, and 
may probably have confirmed their 
determination to retain possession of 
Anapa, if it should again fall into their 
hands. 

They, therefore, attacked it again 
upon their declaration of war against 
Turkey in 1828. But on this occasion 
Sefir Bey, the native chief of the dis- 
trict in which it is situated, was second 
in command ; and, if his measures had 
been supported and his gallant example 
followed, the Russians would, in all 
probability, not only have been foiled 
in their attempt, but few of them would 
haveescaped to bearacross the Kooban 
the tale of their disaster. 

The families of this chief, and of ano- 
ther in Temegui(related to him), take 
precedence in rank of those of all the 
other princes of Circassia; and the per. 
sonal influence over his countrymen, 
resulting from his patriotism and the 
firmness and energy of his character, 
is very considerable. 

On the occasion in question, as the 
Russians carried on their operations 
partly by land, he concerted with his 
countrymen simultaneous attacks upon 
the front and rear of their enemy ; but, 
before they could be carried into exe- 
cution, Osman, the Turkish governor 
of the fortress, who had been bribed 
for the purpose, opened its gates to the 
Russians. Even in this extremity, 
Sefir persevered in its defence, and 
yielded only when resistance was no 
longer possible. 

In 1829 this war was concluded, 
between Turkey and Russia, by the 
tready of Adrianople, by which Russia 
appropriated to herself the whole of 
Circassia, through half-a-dozen ob- 
scure words, among which the name 
even of that country does not appear, 
having been implied only by “ tout le 
littoral de la Mer Noire!” 

Against this acquisition, so furtively 
made,* in violation of Russia’s most 
solemn and reiterated engagements to 
her allies, not to seek any accession of 
territory nor any exclusive privilege, 
the English Government of the day 
protested, by a reservation of British 
rights ; yet have these rights, and the 
honour of the country therein involved, 
been sacrificed by the present foreign 
minister, in a manner which at once 





* In the periodical publications of that time it is not even chronicled ; because, in 


all probability, it was not observed ! 
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evinces ignorance of * outer” matters 
in the assembly over which he rules, in 
these respects virtually, though not os- 
tensibly,as a despot. In his despatch 
of the 23d May 1837, addressed to the 
Earl of Durham, he says :— 

‘*‘ His Majesty’s Government, con- 
sidering in the first place, that Soud- 
jouk-Kalé, which was acknowledged 
by Russia in the treaty of 1783 as a 
Turkish possession, now belongs to 
Russia, as stated by Count Nesselrode, 
by virtue of the treaty of Adrianople, 
and considering further that this port 
is occupied, as stated in your Excel- 
lency’s despatch of May 13th, by a 
Russian fort and garrison, see no suf- 
ficient reason to question the right of 
Russia to seize and confiscate the Vixen 
in the port of Soudjouk- Kalé, on the 
grounds set forth in Count Nessel- 
rode’s note.” 

The shifting of ground from block. 
ade to fiscal regulations ; the suppres- 
sion of evidence as to the former hav- 
ing been originally the cause of seizure 
assigned ; and the falsehood as to the 
military occupation of Soodjook-Kalé 
permitted to Russia; the guasz ratifi- 
cation afforded by our Minister for her 
iniquitous appropriation of Circassia ; 
and the injustice he perpetrated against 
British subjects in refusing to them the 
evidence of their countrymen for sup- 
port of their interests ; and in closing 
unwarrantably against them, in favour 
of a rival nation, an extensive mart for 
their commerce—as revealed in the 
parliamentary and other publications 
connected with these transactions— 
are facts which merit the deepest con- 
sideration of all who desire to know in 
what degree of safety of keeping are 
the vast commercial and political inter- 
ests of this empire. But the discus- 
sion of these subjects would lead us 
from our present purpose: we there- 
fore resume the thread of our narra- 
tive. 

The Circassians, at all events, still 
independent as they found themselves, 
could not be expected to respect a 
treaty to which they had not been 
parties; and which sought to make 
a transference of them like cattle. 
Immediately, therefore, after the fall 
of Anapa, they proceeded to take 
measures to continue the contest with 
Russia alone, and until the arrival of 
more propitious times. For this pure 
pose, Prince Zahu-okoo Sefir, (or 
Sefir Bey, as he has been generally 
called,) Sudge Mehmet, andother chief 
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men, set forth, with a numerous at- 
tendance, on a tour throughout the’ 
provinces, in each of which they called 
a congress of the chiefs and elders, 
(or heads of septs;) and having ex- 
plained, for theirapproval, the measures 
in contemplation, obtained their sanc- 
tion for the despatch of the Prince and 
the Sudge, as their envoys for procur- 
ing foreign aid. For these and other 
general purposes, the former was em- 
powered to remain at Constantinople, 
as Circassian plenipotentiary ; and an 
engagement, under oath, was made 
with him, that no terms should be 
entered upon with the Russians until 
his return, or without his sanction. 
Unlike their civilized neighbours, the 
Circassians scrupulously observe their 
engagements ; and have, especially, a 
deep conviction of the obligations of 
an oath: and thus their bargain with 
Sefir Bey has been observed, on their 
part, as a solemn national covenant ; 
while, on his, he has deemed it a 
duty to his country to remain in 
Turkey, and endeavour to achieve 
the objects for which he was sent 
there. 

For some time his prospects were 
brilliant, as his lively and princely 
address procured for him the especial 
favour of Sultan Mahmoud, who en- 
joyed and spent much time in his 
society; either in conviviality, to 
which bis Highness was prone—or in 
feats of archery, in which the dexterous 
Circassian excelled, and acted as pre- 
ceptor. But an indiscreet testimony 
of this friendship served to bring a 
cloud over it; for the Sultan having 
made the Bey the usual diplomatic 
present of asnuff box set in diamonds, 
the Russian minister immediately in- 
timated to the former, that either he 
or Sefir Bey must quit Constantinople. 
The exile of the latter to Adrianople 
was the result; but there, while his 
illustrious patron lived, his sojourn 
was rendered as agreeable as circum- 
stances would admit—a government 
appointment having been assigned him, 
Nor was the Imperial favour the only 
ray of hope which, in these days, 
enlivened him; for the minister of 
England—under what influence, or 
for what purpose, it would be difficult 
to fathom—entered into frequent com- 
munication with him ; and is said to 
have authorized a communication from 
the Bey to his countrymen, which, at 
all events, inspired them with the 
liveliest joy and the brightest expecta- 
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tion, as giving cause for the fondest of 
their aspirations—the friendship of 
England! 

But the brilliancy of these prospects 
was speedily and fearfully overcast by 
the death of the Sultan, the retroces- 
sion of the English minister, and the 
increasing influence of the Russians ; 
and Sefir Bey left to his own resources 
—the supplies from boththe quarters 
above indicated having been of late 
entirely withdrawn—and no longer 
enabled to procure these with regula- 
rity from his blockaded country, has 
now expressed his determination to 
return there, and communicate to his 
countrymen his conviction of the futi- 
lity of their hope in foreign sympathy. 
The reader can picture for himself the 
probable effect of such a communica- 
tion. 

We shall now take a short retro- 
spect (as further particulars will soon 
he made public) of the transactions 
which have latterly occurred in Cir- 
cassia; which will show how nobly 
the pledge given to their ambassador 
has been redeemed by his country- 
men. 

From the date of the surrender of 
Anapa until the chivalrous exploit per- 
formed by Mr Urquhart, in the sum- 
mer of 1834, of raising the dense 
veil with which Russia had till then 
shrouded her attempts at the conquest 
of Circassia, almost nothing was 
known of what occurred there. From 
such information, however, as has 
since been gleaned in the country, it 
would appear that Russia’s tactics— 
unlike our own great Captain’s—had 
been to subdue the spirit of the coun- 
try by petty and incessant warfare, and 
by still meaner expedients, of which 
she alone, of the nations among which 
she ranks herself, makes damning use, 
—viz. the purse andthe dagger! But 
the casual visit even of a single 
Englishman, appears at once to have 
convinced her that there was time no 
longer for such a system; and it 
was promptly changed. Williamineff, 
[* the yellow general” as the Circas- 
sians called, or * the red-bristled 
barbarian” as the Chinese might have 
called him,] a man of harsh and un- 
scrupulous feelings, was now appointed 
to the chief command of the large force 
destined to act against Circassia, which 
he undertook to make subject to his 
master in seven campaigns; and his 
plan seems to have been to lay waste 
the open country, and to weaken the 


strength of its mountain defences, by 
intersecting them with lines of forts, 
He was found thus engaged, on the 
second visit of Englishmen, in the 
year 1836: and smouldering. ruins 
throughout the north-western portion 
of the country, and two embryo forts 
there, attested the industry with which 
he had laboured in his amiable vo- 
cation ! 

But a campaign of such labour, in 
addition to incessant harassment from, 
and many fierce encounters with, the 
hostsof Circassians that hovered around 
the army, had so broken its spirit and 
disorganized its discipline, that, upon 
its arrival on the banks of the Kooban, 
towards the end of October, William- 
ineff, despairing of safely effecting the 
passage of the river in face of the 
accumulating masses of infuriated Cir- 
cassians by whom he was surrounded, 
first transported to the opposite bank 
the greater portion of his artillery, 
(men being deemed of less import- 
ance,) and then sought extrication 
from the danger of his position by 
playing upon the credulity of his less 
wily opponents. To this end he 
produced simulated despatches from 
St Petersburg, and explained to the 
Circassians that their purport was an 
order from the Emperor that he should 
withdraw his army and terminate the 
war, as it had so been determined on 
through the intervention of England! 
But, however gratifying even the idea 
of such an occurrence, the Circassians 
thought fit to doubt, under such cir- 
cumstances, of its reality ; and were 
on the eve of renewing their fearful 
charges, when the general, to remove 
all cause of doubt, tendered his oath in 
confirmation of his statements. It was 
accordingly taken in presence of Hadji- 
oghlou Mehmet, the chief judge of 
Circassia, and of the other seniors pre- 
seut, when hostilities were suspended, 
and the wreck of the Russian army 
was forthwith permitted to pass the 
Kooban unmolested ! 

Next spring afforded the Circassians 
a lesson (which has not been lost upon 
them) as to “ Russian fides,” by the 
landing of Williamineff with another 
army in the bay of Ghelendjik, whence 
he made his way (some five-and-twenty 
miles) along two valleys and across 
two defiles, to the small bay of Pshat, 
for the construction of the first coast 
fort to the southward; after the com- 
pletion of which he proceeded (fifteen 
to twenty miles further) along other 
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two valleys, and across one defile, to 
the echelle of Tchopsim, for the con- 
struction of another. 

In the valleys now mentioned there 
are no farmsteads; and as the Rus- 
sians, on these occasions, made not the 
least attempt to diverge from their 
route to burn those which are situated 
upon the acclivities of the adjoining 
hills, and committed but few atroci- 
ties save mutilating such of the bodies 
of Circassians as fell into their hands, 
(the half-roasted remains of one of 
which was found after their passage, ) 
no material opposition was offered 
them until their arrival at the places 
above-mentioned, at both of which, so 
soon as a force could be assembled, 
many gallant exploits were performed 
against them. 

During this campaign, the corre- 
spondence which, in consequence of 
the communication from Sefir Bey 
alluded to, (and which moreover was 
the cause, at this time, of diminished 
hostility on the part of the Circas- 
sians,) passed between them and 
General Williamineff, was on his part, 
as formerly, characterised (as will be 
seen in its publication) by the most 
overbearing insolence. His system, 
however, was already about to be 
changed for another. 

On the Ist of October, the Emperor 
himself, accompanied by his son, ar- 
rived at Ghelendjik, whither William- 
ineff and his army (after the construc- 
tion of but two forts!) had returned ; 
and the arrival of the former was 
signalized by the conflagration of all 
the stores and provender laid up for 
the army—an event which was attri- 
buted, by the deserters, to the gene- 
ral’s fear of the Emperor becoming 
aware of the mouldiness of the bread 
upon which his soldiers were fed! 
Be that as it may, Williamineff was 
ordered to retire immediately, with 
his army, across the Kooban, and there 
he was deprived of his command. 
Rayevski, his successor, bears a dif- 
ferent character among the soldiery, 
having promised, at all events, refor- 
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mation of many of the abuses under 
which they had suffered; and the 
general tenor of his correspondence 
with the Circassians proves that, to- 
ward them, it had been determined 
to substitute a system of conciliation 
and remonstrance, instead of one of 
menace; while their resistance was, 
at the same time, to be got the better of, 
chiefly by suppression of their external 
commerce. [For this purpose the 
whole efforts of the Russians, for the 
two last years, have been directed to 
the occupation of the Circassian coast 
by a continuous line of forts, placed 
at the echelles most frequented by the 
merchants from Turkey.* 

Southward of Tchopsim, the last 
echelle already mentioned, there are 


- no valleys along which an army could 


be marched ; as all thereafter run up- 
ward from the coast, almost at right 
angles to its trending; and, as they 
are narrow and flanked on either side 
(as indeed are those of Pshat and 
Tchopsim also) by steep and wooded 
hills, which extend to the very verge 
of the sea; and as the water, on 
almost the whole coast, is of consider- 
able depth, at but a small distance 
from it, there was no expedient alter- 
native for obtaining occupation of the 
openings of these valleys, but that of 
which Rayevski made use—viz. hay- 
ing line- of-battle ships moored at about 
half cannon-range from the shore, and 
obliging the Circassians to seek shel- 
ter from their fire, while the boats of 
the squadron were being loaded on 
the off side with infantry and artillery, 
who, generally by a ruse, were landed 
where least expected; and who, when 
once formed on the shore, were, of 
course, in condition to maintain their 
ground against a much greater force 
than their sudden arrival had given 
time for being assembled against them. 
In this manner six echelles to the 
southward of Tchopsim, viz., Shap- 
sigua, Toapse, Waia, Soobesh, Soot- 
cha, and Ardler, were successively 
taken possession of during the cam- 
paigns of 1837, 38, and 39; and re- 





* The blockading by sea having been found almost totally inefficient, this blockade, by means 
of forts and gunboats, was next adopted; and the trade having been continued in spite of 
both these expedients, the Russian government then compelled the Turkish one to lend its 
aid in a third—by the enactment of severe penalties against those who might be detected 
in sailing for the Circassian coast. “In this way nearly a hundred Circassians are, we un- 
derstand, detained at present on the Turkish coast, where some of them have been impri- 
soned, and all reduced to great privation and misery, for the purpose of compelling them 
to place themselves under Russian authority, by accepting passports for Anapa—sooner 


than submit to which they endure starvation ! 
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tained by a force of six to eight thou- 
sand men, until a fort of (supposed ) 
adequate strength for being defended 
by a garrison of 300 to 400 men was 
constructed at each of these localities, 
and mounted with 15 to 20 pieces of 
cannon, and bombs of large calibre. 

Yet it must not be supposed that the 
Circassians, however unable to oppose 
effectually such debarkations, submit- 
ted to witnessing tamely the subse- 
quent operations ; for many of the 
very bravest and best of those of the 
neighbourhoods above specified, and 
of the adjoining portions of the coun- 
try, have failen in the gallant and des- 
perate charges which were made upon 
the Russian squares, so soon as the 
fire of the shipping was intermitted ; 
and toward the termination only of 
these landings could they be persuaded 
of the inexpedience of attacking the 
Russian army when formed, and to 
limit their endeavours to preventing 
its detached operations—such as cut- 
ting down the forest in the immediate 
vicinity of the situations chosen for the 
forts ; and to preconcerting measures 
for taking these forts by surprise, so 
soon as the nights had become suffli- 
ciently long and obscure to afford time 
and comparative security for such en- 
terprises ; the practicability of which 
had already been sufficiently tested, 
both in the portion of the country now 
spoken of, and toward the north, by 
sundry individuals who had scaled the 
earthen ramparts during night, with- 
out the aid of any apparatus, and gene. 
rally without challenge. 

Early in the preceding spring, an 
attempt of this description had been 
made against the forts in the neigh- 
bourhoods of Anapa and Soodjook- 
Kalé; but it was rendered abortive 
through too strong a muster having 
been made, as intelligence thus reach- 
ed the enemy, and the proximity of the 
larger garrisons of Anapa and Ghe- 
Tendjik enabled him to put the points 
of the threatened attack in sucha state 
of defence as made it advisable to de- 
fer the project. 

During these events, which it will be 
seen concern only the coast from Ana- 
pa to the pass of Gaghra, against 
which, however, the chief brunt of the 
war has hitherto been directed, some 
partial attempts were madeagainst the 
great central province of Abazak, and 
those, of limited extent, which lie be- 
tween it andthe Kooban. A strong 
force under General Sass (the Rus« 
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Luly, 
sian Dalzell) was moved into the latter, 
(which, from the comparatively level 
state of the country, are not capable 
of much defence,) for the purpose of 
enacting, for the first time, the farce 
of nominating a, local governor, and of 
enrolling the people as subjects of the 
Emperor; measures whose efficacy 
was found commensurate with the pre- 
sence and amount of the force em- 
ployed. From his headquarters near 
the river, Sass made sundry experi- 
ments upon the central province, both 
by negotiation and by inroad, which 
proved equally unsuccessful; for his 
offers of peace, even untrammelled by 
any conditions of submission, were 
promptly and peremptorily rejected 
by the Abazaks, but upon the same 
terms as such offers, but more strin- 
gent, had been rejected by their coun- 
trymen, both northward and south- 
ward on the coast, viz., the dismant- 
ling of the forts, and the entire evacu- 
ation of the country from Karatchai 
to Anapa, and from Anapa to 
Sookoom-Kalé; while his inroads were 
rendered scarcely less futile by the 
prompt and determined resistance by 
which they were met. On one occa. 
sion in particular, in the early part of 
May 1838, he suffered a severe re- 
pulse on the banks of the Shagwashe, 
where the Abazaks awaited his ap- 
proach, under concealment in the 
skirts of a forest, and there made so 
sudden and determined a charge that 
the Russians were thrown into irre- 
trievable confusion, and a large pors 
tion of them drowned in their efforts to 
escape across the thenswollenriver. In 
this affair, Sass himself was somewhat 
severely wounded ; and since then his 
enterprises against the Abazaks have 
chiefly consisted in forays upon their 
shepherds, flocks, and herds, in the 
pastures toward the frontier. 

The great interest which has of late 
been drawn towards Circassia, both 
on account of the extraordinary intel« 
ligence of Russian defeat which has 
of late arrived from it; and of the 
awakening conviction as to the value 
of its independence, now that Russia, 
inher Khivan expedition, has unmask- 
ed her designs of balancing, and even-« 
tually destroying, our influence in 
Central Asia, as of late first revealed 
by her instigation to the attack upon 
Herat, has induced us to attempt this 
rapid sketch of the country, and of 
the events of greatest interest con- 
nected with it. Yet there are others, 
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perhaps not much less so, which for 
the present must be postponed ; as, 
for example, the judicious effortswhich 
have of late been made by the Cir- 
cassians, even during the short respites 
in Russian warfare by sea and land 
afforded them, to improve their admi- 
nistrative and judicial institutions, and 
to eradicate disorders, of long preva~ 
lence, which had been found of spe« 
cial detriment to the national unity— 
now more than ever desirable. 

We think we cannot better conclude 
our sketch, than by appending to it a 
portion of an article upon the late in- 
telligence as to the capture of the 
fortsconstructed by the Russians upon 
the Circassian coast, which appeared 
in the Z'imes of the 25th of May last, 
merely premising that this intelligence 
has received the amplest confirma 
tion from Constantinople, (whether 
the first portion of it was brought by 
two Turkish vessels from Sookoom- 
Kalé,) from Odessa, from Trebizonde, 
from St Petersburg, (in letters to 
respectable mercantile houses in Lon- 
don,) from Berlin, from Paris, and 
from the foreign minister himself, in 
the House of Commons on the 12th 
of the past month. The article in 
question runs thus :— 


“ Now came in operation those 
tactics which it is probable that the 
Circassians from the first had con- 
templated. They wisely allowed their 
wily antagonist, as he thought himself, 
to expend lavishly his force and treasure 
before they commenced their demon- 
stration of the fallacy of all his hopes, 
and all his expectations. Then be- 
gan a series of wild and irregular 
attacks, of which the details have not, 
and perhaps never can reach us; but 
the result of which, in the demolition of 
all the Russian forts on the Circassian 
coast, is now, as we are confidently 
assured, placed beyond all doubt. The 
Circassians have stormed and captured, 
since the commencement of last winter, 
the whole range of fortresses on their 
coast, which have been the sole aim and 
occupation of the Russian large naval 
and military force employed against the 
country for the last three years! The 
achievement of such a series of signal 
successes, without the aid of artillery, 
by an undisciplined multitude, against 
redoubts constructed and defended ac- 
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cording to the best principles of modern 
military tactics, forms a phenomenon in 
warfare which the accounts before us do 
not wholly explain, though they do not 
leave us without a clue to the tactics of 
the Circassians, which we shall now pro- 
ceed briefly to describe. The position 
of all the forts in question was close 
upon the sea, at the embouchure of nar-. 
row valleys, bordered to the very shore 
by ranges of steep and thickly-wooded 
hills, at so little distance from each other, 
that a fort placed halfway, which in 
such a position could hardly be avoided, 
was commanded from either side. 

The walls, or rather embankments of 
each redoubt, could be constructed of no 
othér materials than the soil of the spot ; 
and although surrounded by a fosse, this 
tended little to augment their security, 
as the height thus occasioned rendered 
it necessary to give the embankment 
exteriorly a considerable slope, by which 
means scaling, even without the aid of 
ladders, or other implements, became a 
matter of little difficulty. Further, as 
each of these enclosures had been made 
of considerable extent, to afford to the 
garrison the only exercise in which they 
could indulge, it will easily be seen how 
liable to surprise such a place was during 
the night from the neighbouring popu- 
lation, who, devoting themselves to that 
sole object, could watch their time, and 
take their measures without observa- 
tion or obstruction on the part of the 
devoted garrison. In fact, secrecy, 
darkness, and resolution combined all 
that was requisite on the part of the 
Circassians ; and the project of the cap- 
ture of the forts by surprise, which it 
seems was formed in the course of last 
summer and autumn, under the advice of 
an English traveller then on the spot, 
and which commenced by the attack on 
Sootcha on the 9th of October last, has 
been crowned with triumphant suecess. 
As these exploits of the brave Circas- 
sians may open a new field, yet but par- 
tially explored to British commercial 
enterprise, and tend, moreover, to check 
the progress of Russian aggression on the 
side of India, they become important 
events to this country, on the score of 
national advantage alone; but they ac- 
quire a still higher interest as the records 
of another triumph, on the part of a 
free and brave people, over a reckless 
and unprincipled invader, whose march 
spreads despotism, and puts a deadly 
extinguisher upon civilisation !” 
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** ForTUNA sevo leta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertos honores, 

Nune mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem : SI CELERES QUATIT 
PENNAS, RESIGNO QUZ DEDIT, ET MEA 

VIRTUTE ME INVOLVO, PROBAMQUE 

PaUPERIEM SINE DOTE QUZRO.”’ 


«Tue Attorney-General did his 
work very fairly,I thought—eh, Lynx?” 
said Mr Subtle, as, arm-in-arm with 
Mr Lynx, he quitted the castle-gates, 
each of them on his way to their re- 
spective lodgings, to prepare for their 
next day’s work. 

«* Yes—he’s a keen enough hand, to 
be sure: he’s given us «// work enough; 
and, I must say, it’s been a capital set- 
to between you. I'm very glad you 
got the verdict !” 

«¢ It wouldn’t have done to be beaten 
on my own dunghill, as it were—eh ? 
By the way, Lynx, that was a good hit 
of yours about the erasure—I ought, 
really, if it had occurred to me at the 
time, to have given you the credit of 
it —’twas entirely your's, Lynx, I 
must say.” 

“Oh, no’—replied Lynx, modestly. 
He ‘knew that Mr Subtle would be 
Attorney-General one day ; and would 
then require the services of a certain 
grim functionary—to wit, a devil— 
“It was a mere accident my lighting 
on it; the merit was, the use you 
made of it!” 

“ To think of ten thousand a~year 
turning on that same trumpery era- 
sure.” 

** But are you sure of our verdict 
on that ground, Mr Subtle? Do you 
think Widdrington was right in re- 
jecting that deed ?”’ 

“ Right? to be sure he was! But 
I own I got rather uneasy at the way 
the Attorney-General put it—that the 
estate had once been vested, and could 
not be subsequently de-vested by an 
alteration or blemish in the instrument 
evidencing the passing of the estate, 
—eh? that was a good point, Lynx.” 

« Aye, but as Lord Widdrington 
put it—that could be only where the 
defect was proved to exist after a 
complete and valid deed had been once 
established.” 

* True—truc; that’s the auswer, 
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Lynx: here, you see, the deed is dis- _ 
graced in the first instance ; no proof, 
in fact, that itever was a deed—there- - 
fore, mere waste paper.” 

** To be sure, possession has gone 
along with the deed.” 

«‘ Possession goes along with it ?— 
What then!—that is to say, the man 
who has altered it, to benefit himself 
and his heirs, keeps it snugly in his 
own chest—and then that is of itself 
to be sufficient to” —— 

© Yes—and again, you know, isn’t 
it the general rule that the party 
producing an instrument must account 
for the appearance of erasure or altera- 
tion to encounter the presumption of 
fraud ?—it seems good sense enough.” 

‘‘ By the way, did you ever see any 
thing like Quicksilver in that matter? 
I-knew he'd bring Widdrington down 
on him—lI sate frying, I assure you! 
To hear one’s cases spviled—but— 
well! it’s all over now, however!—lIt’s 
really been a very interesting cause.” 

“Very. Some capital points—that 
of Mortmain’s on the stamp-act”"——_ 

** Pish, Lynx! there’s nothing init! 
I meant the cause itself has been an 
interesting one—uncommonly.” 

Mr Subtle suddenly paused, and 
stood still. ‘God bless my soul, 
Lynx—I’ve made a blunder !” 

“ Eh!” 

“ Yes—by Jove, a blunder! Never 
did such a thing since I've led acause 
before.” 

** A blunder? Impossible !— What 
is it?” enquired Lynx briskly, prick- 
ing up his ears. 

‘It will be at least thirty or forty 
pounds out of our client’s pocket. I 
forgot to ask Widdrington for the cere 
tificate for the cost of the special jury. 
I protest I never did such a thing be« 
fore—I’m quite annoyed—I hate to 
overlook any thing.” : 

** Oh! is that all?” inquired Lynx, 
much relieved—* then it’s all right! 
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While you were speaking to Mr Gam- 
mon, immediately after the verdict had 
been given, I turned towards Quick- 
silver to get him to ask for the certi-~ 
ficate—but he had seen a man with the 
new “ Times” containing the division 
on the Catholic claims, and had set off 
after him—so I took the liberty, as 
you seemed very earnestly talking to 
Mr Gammon, to name it to the judge 
—and it’s all right.” 

‘« Capital!—Then there isn’t a point 
missed? And ina good two-days’ fight 
that’s something.” 

‘* D'ye think we shall keep the ver- 
dict, and get its fruits, Mr Subtle ?” 

“© We shall keep the verdict, I’ve 
no doubt; there’s nothing in Wid- 
drington’s notes that we need be afraid 
of—but of course they'll put us to 
bring another ejectment, perhaps seve- 
ral.” 

‘* Yes—certainly—there must be a 
good deal of fighting before such a 
property as Yatton changes hands,” 
replied Lynx, with a complacent air ; 
for he saw a few pleasant pickings in 
store for him. ‘ By the way,” he 
continued, *‘ our client’s a sweet spe- 
cimen of humanity, isn’t he!” 

“* Faugh ! odious little reptile! And 
did you ever in all your life witness 
such a scene as when he interrupted 
me in the way he did?” 

“ Ha, ha! Never! But, upon my 
honour, what an exqusite turn you 
gave the thing—it was worth more 
than called it forth—it was admir- 
able.” 

«“ Pooh—Lynx!”’ said Mr Subtle, 
with a gratified air; ‘‘ knack—mere 
knack—nothing more. My _ voice 
trembled—eh ?—at least so I intend- 
ed.” 

“ Upon my soul, Mr Subtle, I al- 
most thought you were for the mo- 
ment overcome, and going to shed 
tears.” 

« Ah, ha, ha!—Delightful! I was 
convulsed with inward laughter! Shed 
tears !! Did the Bar take it, Lynx ?” 
inquired Mr Subtle; for though he 
hated display, he loved appreciation, 
and by competent persons. ‘“ By the 
way, Lynx, the way in which 
you've got up the whole case does 
you vast credit—that opinion of 
yours on the evidence was—upon my 
word—the most masterly” — here he 
suddenly ceased and squeezed his com- 
_ panion's arm, motioning him thereby 

A tosilence. They had come up with two 
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gentlemen, walking slowly, and con- 
versing in a low tone, but with much 
earnestness of manner. They were, 
in fact, Mr Aubrey and Lord De la 
Zouch. Mr Subtle and Mr Lynx 
crossed over to the other side of the 
narrow street, and quickened their 
pace, so as soon to be out of sight 
and hearing of the persons they seemed 
desirous of avoiding. Mr Subtle was, 
indeed, unable to bear the sight of the 
man whom his strenuous and splendid 
exertions during the last two days had 
tended to strip of his all—to thrust 
from the bright domain of wealth, 
prosperity, distinction, into—asit were 
—outer darkness—the outer darkness 
of poverty—of destitution. 

‘* It's a bore for Mr Aubrey, isn’t 
it?” quoth the matter-of-fact Lynx. 

* lt’s quite frightful !”—replied 
Mr Subtle, in a tone of voice and 
with a manner which showed how 
deeply he felt what he uttered. And 
it’s not only what he will lose, but 
what he will be liable to—the mesne 
profits—sixty thousand pounds.” 

«“ Oh!—you think, then, that we 
can’t go beyond the sfatute of limita- 
tion ?—Eh?—is that so clear?" Mr 
Subtle looked sharply at Lynx, with 
an expression it would be difficult to 
describe. ** Well’’—continued the im- 
penetrable Lynx—‘at all events I'll 
look into it.” He felt about as much 
sentiment in the matter, as a pig eat- 
ing acorns would feel interest in the 
antiquity of the oak from which they 
fell, and under whose venerable shade 
he was munching and stuffing himself. 

‘“‘ By the way, Lynx—a’n't you 
with me in Higson and Mellington ?” 

“ Yes—and it stands first for to« 
morrow morning.” 

** What’s it about? I’ve not opened 
my papers, and—why, we've a consul- 
tation fixed for ten to-night.” 

“ It’s libel against a newspaper edi- 
tor—the Pomrret Cockarrice; and 
our client’s a clergyman.” 

« What about?” 

** Tithes—grasping, cruelty, and so 
forth.” 

*¢ Justification ?” 

** No—not guilty only.” 

“* Who leads for the defendant?” 

‘© Mr Quicksilver.” 

** Oh!—we can dispense with the 
consultation then. I shall send my 
clerk to fix to-morrow morning, at 
court—five minutes before the sitting 
ofthe court. I’m rather tired to-night.” 
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With this the great leader shook hands 
with his modest, learned, laborious 
junior—and entered his lodgings. 

As soon as Titmouse had been eject- 
éd from the court, in the summary 
way which the reader will remember, 
merely on account of his having, with 
slight indecorum, yielded to the mighty 
impulse of his agitated feelings, he 
began to ery bitterly, wringing his 
hands, and asking every one about him 
if they thought he could get in again, 
because it was his case that was going 
on. His eyes were red and swollen 
with weeping; and his little breast 
throbbed violently as he walked to and 
fro from one door of the court to the 
other. ‘“ Oh, gents, will you get me 
in again ?” said he, in passionate tones, 
approaching two gentlemen, who, with 
a very anxious and oppressed air, were 
standing together at the outside of one 
of the doors—in fact, Lord De Ja Zouch 
and Mr Aubrey ; and they quickly re- 
cognised in Titmouse the gentleman 
whose claims were being at that in- 
stant mooted within the court. “ Will 
you get me in? You seem such re- 
spectable gents—’Pon my soul I’m 
going mad! It’s my case that’s going 
on! I'm Mr Titmouse”—-~— 

«© We have no power, sir, to get you 
in,” replied Lord De la Zouch haught- 
ily: so coldly and sternly as to cause 
Titmouse involuntarily to shrink from 


hing. 

“* The court is crowded to the very 
door, sir—and we really have no more 
right to be present in court, or get 
others into court, than you have,” said 
Mr Aubrey, with mildnessand dignity. 


« Thank you, sir! Thank you!” 
quoth Titmouse, moving with an ap- 
prehensive air away from Lord De la 
Zouch, towards Mr Aubrey, “ Know 
quite well who you are, sir! ’Pon my 
solemn soul, sir, sorry to do all this ; 
but law’s law, and right’s right, all the 
world over.” 

*¢ I desire you to leave us, sir,” said 
Lord De la Zouch with irrepressible 
sternness; ‘ you are very intrusive, 
How can we catch a syllable of what 
is going on while you are chattering in 
this way?” Titmouse saw that Mr 
Aubrey looked towards him with a 
very different expression from that 
exhibited by his forbidding companion, 
and would perhaps have stood his 
ground, but for a glimpse he caught of 
a huge powdered, broad-shouldered 
footman, in a splendid livery, one of 
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Lord Dela Zouch’s servants, who, with 
a great thick cane in his hand, wag 
standing at a little distance behind, in 
attendance on the carriage, which was 
standing in the castle-yard. This 
mati’s face looked so ready for mis- 
chief, that Titmouse slowly walked 
off. There were a good many stand- 
ers-by, who seemed all to look with 
dislike and distrust at Titmouse. He 
made many ineffectual attempts to per- 
suade the doorkeeper, who had as- 
sisted in his extrusion, to re-admit him; 
but the incorruptible janitor was proof 
against a sixpence—even against a 
shilling ; and at length Titmouse gave 
himself up to despair, and thought him. 
self the most miserable man in the 
whole world—as very probably, in- 
deed, he was: for consider what a 
horrid interval of suspense he had to 
endure, from theclosing of Mr Subtle’s 
speech till the delivery of the verdict. 
But at length, through this portentous 
and apparently impenetrable cloud, 
burst the rich sunlight of success. 

‘“*Mr Titmouse!—_Mr Titmouse! 
—Mr Tit” 

“ Here! Here Iam! Here!”— 
exclaimed the little fellow, jumping off 
the window-seat on which he had 
been sitting for the last hour in the 
dark, half stupified with grief and ex- 
haustion. The voice that called him 
was a blessed voice—a familiar voice 
—the voice of Mr Gammon; who, as 
soon as the jury began to come back, 
on some pretence or other had quitted 
his seat between Quirk and Snap,.in 
order, if the verdict should be for the 
plaintiff, to be the very first to coms 
municate it to him. In a moment or 
two Mr Gammon had grasped both 
Mr Titmouse’s hands. ‘ My dear, 
dear Mr Titmouse, I congratulate 
you! You are victorious! G 
grant you long life to enjoy your good 
fortune! God bless you, Titmouse !” 
He wrung Titmouse’s hands—and his 
voice trembled with the intensity of 
his emotions. Mr Titmouse had gone 
very white, and for a while spoke not, 
but stood staring at Mr Gammon, as 
if he was hardly aware of the import 
of his communication. 

‘* No—but—is it so? Honour 
bright ?” at length he stammered. 

“‘ It is indeed! My long labours are 
at length crowned with success !— 
Hurrah, hurrah, Mr Titmouse!” 

“ T’ve really won ? It a’n’t a joke or 
a dream?” inquired Titmouse with 
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quickly ineréasing éxcitement, and a 
joyous expression bursting over his 
suddenly 


features, which became 
flushed. 

“A joke?—the best you'll ever 
have. A dream ?—that will last your 
life. Thank God, Mr Titmouse, the 
battle’s ours ; we've defeated all their 
villany !’’ 

** Tol derol! Tol derol! Tol de lol, 
Jol, lol, rido!— Ah,”’ he added, ina loud 
truculent tone, as Lord De la Zouch 
and Mr Aubrey slowly passed him,— 
‘done for you now—'pon my life! 
—turned the tables !—zthat for you |” 
said he, snapping his fingers; but I 
need hardly say that he did so with 

_ perfect impunity as far as those two 
gentlemen were coficerned, who were 
so absorbed with the grievous event 
which had just happened, as scarcely 
to be aware of their being addressed 
at all. 

' © Aubrey, it’s against you—all is 
lost ; the verdict is for the plaintiff!” 
said Lord De la Zouch in a hurried 
agitated whisper, as he grasped the 
hand of Mr Aubrey, whom he had 
ye for an instant to hear the ver- 

ict pronounced. Mr Aubrey for 
some moments spoke not. 

** God’s will be done!” at length 
said he, in a low tone, and in rather a 
faint murmur. More than a dozen 
gentlemen, who came crowding out, 
grasped his hand with great energy 
and vehemence. 

“God bless you, Aubrey! God 
bless you !”—said several voices, their 
speakers wringing his hand with great 
vehemence as they spoke. 

*« Let us go,’—said Lord De la 
Zouch, putting Mr Aubrey’s arm in 
his own, and leading him away from 
a scene of distressing excitement, too 
powerful for his exhausted feelings. 

« T am nothing of a fatalist,” said 
Mr Aubrey, after a pause of some mi- 
nutes, during which they had quitted 
the castle. gates, and his feelings had 
recovered from the shock which they 
had just before suffered ;—** I am no- 
thing of a fatalist, but I ought not to 
feel the least surprise at this issue, for 
I have long had a settled conviction 
that such would be the issue. For 
some time before I had the least inti- 
mation of the commencement of these 
proceedings, I was oppressed by a 
sense of impending calamity””—— 

* Well, that may be so ; but it does 
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fot follow that thé mischief is finally 
done.” 

“JT am certain of it!—But, dear 
Lord De la Zouch, how much I owe 
to your kindness and sympathy !” said 
Mr Aubrey, with a slight tremor in 
his voice. 

** We are at this moment, Aubrey, 
firmer friends than we ever were be- 
fore. Sohelp me Heaven! I would 
notlose your friendship for the world; 
I feel it a greater honour than I am 
worthy of—I do indeed,” said Lord 
De Ja Zouch, with great emotion. 

«‘ There’s a great gulf between us; 
though, Lord De la Zouch, as far as 
worldly circumstances are concerned 
—you a peer of the realm, I a beg- 
gar.” 

* Forgive me Aubrey, but it is idle 
to talk in that way ; I am hurt beyond 
measure at your supposing it possible 
that under any circumstances””—— 

‘«‘ Believe me, I feel the full value 
of your friendship,—more valuable at 
this moment than ever.” 

« That a serious calamity has fallen 
upon you is certain ;—which of us, 
indeed, is safe from such 4 calamity? 
But who would bear it with the calm 
fortitude which you have already 
evinced, my dear Aubrey ?” 

“ You speak very kindly, Lord De 
la Zouch ; I trust 1 shall play the man, 
now that the time for playing a man’s 
part has come,” said Mr Aubrey, with 
an air of mingled melancholy and’Te- 
solution. ‘‘I feel an inexpressible 
consolation in the reflection, that I 
cannot charge myself with any thing 
unconscientious. If I have done 
wrong in depriving another for so 
long a period of what was his, it was 
surely in ignorance ; and, as for the 
future, I put my trust in God. I féel 
as if I could submit to the will of 
Heaven with cheerfulness”—— 

. © Don’t speak so despondingly, 
Aubrey” 

‘* Despondingly >” echoed Mr Au- 
brey, with momentary animation 
‘* Despondingly ? My dear friend, I 
feel as if I were indeed entering a scene 
black as midnight—but what is it to 
the valley of the shadow of death, dear 
Lord de la Zouch, which is before all 
of us? I assure you I feel no vain- 
glorious confidence; yet I seem to be 
leaning on the arm of an unseen but 
all-powerful supporter.” 

“ You are a hero, my dear Aubrey!” 
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exclaimed Lord De la Zouch, with 
sudden fervour. 

** And that support will embrace 
thosedearer to me than life—dearer 
—far—far”——He ceased. 

«“ My God, Aubrey !—Aubrey ! 
what’s the matter ?” hastily exclaimed 
Lord De la Zouch, feeling Mr Aubrey 
leaning heavily against him. He 
grasped Mr Aubrey firmly—for his 
head suddenly drooped ; and, but for 
his companion’s support, he must have 
fallen to the ground. His delicate 
frame was worn out with the late ex- 
citement, and the intense anxiety and 
exhaustion he had undergone; having 
scarce tasted food for the last two days. 
The sudden recurrence of his thoughts 
to the objects of his fond and ineffable 
love, had completely overpowered his 
exhausted nature. Mark—it was only 
his physical nature that for a moment 
gave way. It was quite unworthy of 
the noble soul which animated it. Of 
such a one it may be said—the sword 
is too keen for its scabbard. His sen- 
sibilities were exquisite ; perhaps mor- 
bidly se. A soul like his, placedin a 
body which, as I long ago explained, 
was constitutionally feeble, might, from 
the intimate and inscrutable connec- 
tion and sympathy between mind and 
body, for a moment appear to be of an 
inferior temper: whereas the momen- 
tary shock and vibration occasioned 
by external accident over that soul, 
quickly re-exhibited its native noble- 
ness and strength. 

Mr Aubrey, who sunk into Lord De 
Ja Zouch’s arms in the way I have de- 
scribed, just as they were passing a 
small shop whose owner stood at the 
door, was quickly taken into it; and 
within a few minutes, and with the aid 
of a glass of water, revived in time to 
take advantage of Lord De la Zouch’s 
carriage, which was passing onits way 
from the castle to his hotel. There 
was only Lady De la Zouch within it, 
and she welcomed Mr Aubrey with the 
most affectionate sympathy ; insisting 
upon their driving him to his lodgings, 
in order that they might, by their pre- 
sence, comfort and apease Mrs Aubrey 
and Miss Aubrey. Mr Aubrey, how- 
ever, most earnestly dissuaded them, 
saying, he would rather that, on so 
painful an occasion, they should be 
alone ; and after taking a glass of wine 
and water, which greatly revived him, 
he quitted the hotel, alone and on foot, 
and made for his lodgings, The streets 
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were occupied by passengers, some 
returning from the castle after the 
great trial ofthe day ; others standing 
here and there, in little knots, con- 
versing as he passed them; and he 
felt conscious that the subject of their 
thoughts and conversation, was him. 
self and his fallen fortunes. Several 
deep-drawn sighs escaped him, as he 
walked on, the herald of such dismal 
tidings, to those whom he loved: and 
he felt but for that which supported 
him from within, as it were, a fallen 
angel so far a8 concerned this world’s 
honours and greatness. The splen- 
dours of human pomp and prosperity 
seemed rapidly vanishing in the dis. 
tance.- In the temporary depression 
of his spirits, he experienced feelings 
somewhat akin to those of the heart- 
sickened exile, whose fond eyes are 
riveted upon the mosques and mina- 
rets of his native city, bathed in the 
soft sunlight of evening, where are 
the cherished objects of all his tender- 
est thoughts and feelings; while his 
vessel is rapidly bearing him from it, 
amid the rising wind, the increasing 
and ominous swell of the waters, the 
thickening gloom of night—whither? 
The Minster clock struck ten as he 
passed one of the corners of the vast 
majestic structure, grey-glistening in 
the faint moonlight. The chimes 
echoed in his ear, and smote his sub- 
dued soul with a sense of peculiar 
solemnity and awe ; they forced upon 
him a reflection upon the transient 
littleness of earthly things. Then he 
thought of those dear beings who were 
awaiting his return, and a gush of 
grief and tenderness overflowed his 
heart, as he quickened his steps, with 
an inward and fervent prayer that 
Heaven would support them under the 
misfortune which had befallen them. 
As he neared the retired row of houses 
where his lodgings were situated, he 
imagined that he saw some one near 
the door of his lodgings, as if on the 
look-out for his approach; and who, 
as he drew nearer, at length entered 
his lodgings. This was a person 
whom Mr Aubrey did not at all suspect 
—it was his worthy friend Dr Tat- 
ham; who, unable to quit Yatton 
in time to hear the trial, had early that 
morning mounted his horse, and, after 
a long and hard ride, reached “York 
soonafter Mr Aubrey had set off for the 
castle. Though many of the country 
people then in York were aware that 
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Mrs and Miss Aubrey were also there, 
a delicate consideration for their ex- 
quisitely distressing situation restrain- 
ed them from intruding upon their 
privacy, which had been evidently 
sought for by the species of lodgings 
On 
the second day, the excellent Dr Tat- 
ham had been their welcome and in- 
structive guest, scarce ever leaving 
them; Mr Aubrey's groom bringing 
word, from time to time, from his 
master how the trial went on. Late 


in the evening, urged by Kate, the 


Doctor had gone off to the castle, to 
wait till he could bring intelligence of 
the final result of the trial. He had 
not been observed by Mr Aubrey 
amidst the number of people who were 
about ; and had at length fulfilled his 
mission, and been beforehand with 
Mr Aubrey in communicating the un- 
fortunate issue of the struggle. The 
instant that Mr Aubrey had set his 
foot within the door, he was locked in 
the impassioned embrace of his wife 
and sister. None of them spoke for 


. Some moments. 


‘“* Dearest Charles !—we've heard it 
all—we know it all!’’ at length they 
exclaimed in a breath. ‘* Thank God, 
it is over at last—and we know the 
worst!—- Are you well, dearest 
Charles?’ inquired Mrs Aubrey, with 
fond anxiety. 

“ Thank God, my Agnes, I am 
well!” said Mr Aubrey, much excited 
—‘‘and thank God that the dreadful 
suspense is at an end; and for the for- 
titude, my sweet loves, with which you 
bear the result. And how are you, 
my excellent friend?” continued he, 
addressing Dr Tatham, and grasping 
his hands; “ my venerable and pious 
friend—how it refreshes my heart to 
see you! as one of the chosen mini- 
sters of that God whose creatures we 
are, and whose dispensations we re- 
ceive with reverent submission !” 

“God Almighty bless you all, my 
dear friends!” replied Dr Tatham, 
powerfully affected. ‘ Believe that 
all this is from Him! He has wise 
ends in view, though we see not nor 
comprehend them! Faint not when 
ye are rebuked of Him! If ye faint 
in the day of adversity, your strength 
is small! But 1 rejoice to see your 
resignation.” Aubrey, his wife, and 
sister, were for a while overcome with 
their e-notions. 

«TI assure you all,” said Aubrey, 
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“TI feel as if a very mountain had 
been lifted off my heart! How blest 
am I in my wife and sister!” A 
heavenly smile irradiated his pale fea- 
tures—and he clasped his wife and 
then his sister in his arms. They 
wept as they tenderly returned his 
embrace. 

«* Heaven,” said he, “ that gave us 
all, has taken all: why should. we 
murmur? He will enable us, if we 
pray for His assistance, to bear with 
equanimity our present adversity, as 
well as our past prosperity! Come, 
Agnes! Kate! play the women!” 

Dr Tatham sate silent by ; but the 
tears ran down his cheeks. At length 
Mr Aubrey gave them a general 
account of what had occurred at. the 
trial—and which, I need hardly say, 
was listened to in breathless silence. 

** Who is that letter from, love, 
lying on the table?’ inquired Mr 
Aubrey, during a pause in the conver- 
sation. 

«It’s only from Johnson, to say the 
children are quite well,” replied Mrs 
Aubrey. The ruined parents, as if 
by a common impulse, looked unutter- 
able things at each other. Then the 
mother turned deadly pale; and her 
husband tenderly kissed her cold 
cheek ; while Kate could scarcely re- 
strain her feelings. The excitement 
of each was beginning to give way be- 
fore sheer bodily and mental exhaus« 
tion; and Dr Tatham, observing it, 
rose to take his departure. It was 
arranged that the carriage should be 
at the door by eight o’clock in the 
morning, to convey them back to 
Yatton—and that Dr Tatham should 
breakfast with, and then accompan 
them on horseback. He then too 
his departure for the night, with a 
very full heart; and those whom he 
left soon afterwards retired for the 
night; and having first invoked the 
mercy and pity of Heaven, sunk into 
slumber and brief forgetfulness of the 
perilous position in which they had 
been placed by the event of the day. 

Somewhat different was the mode 
in which the night was spent by the 
victorious party. Gammon, as has 
been seen, was the first to congratu- 
late Titmouse on his splendid success, 
The next was old Quirk—who, with 
a sort of conviction that he should find 
Gammon beforehand with him—bust- 
led out of court, leaving Snap to pay 
the jury, settle the court-fees, collect 
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the papers, and so forth. Both Quirk 
and Snap (as soon as he was at liber- 
ty) exhibited a courtesy towards Tit- 
mouse which had a strong dash of 
reverence in it, such as was due to the 
possessor of ten thousand a-year ; but 
Gammon exhibited the tranquil mat- 
ter-of-fact confidence of a man who 
had determined to be, and indeed 
knew that he was, the entire master 
of Titmouse. 

«¢ [—wish you'd call a coach, or 
something of that sort, gents.—I’m 
‘devilish tired—I am, ’pon my soul!” 
said Mr Titmouse, yawning, as he 
stood on the steps between Quirk and 
Gammon, waiting for Snap’s arrival. 
He was, in fact, almost mad—burst- 
ing with excitement; and could not 
stand still for a moment. Now he 
whistled aloud, loudly and boldly ; 
then he hummed a bar or two of some 
low comic song ; and ever and anon 
drew on and off his damp gloves with 
an air of petulant impetuosity. Then 
he ran his hand through his hair with 
careless grace; and then, with arms 
folded on his breast for a moment, look- 
ed eagerly, but with a would-be lan- 
guid air, at two or three coroneted 
coaches, which one by one, with their 
depressed and disappointed inmates, 
rolled off. At length Lord Widdring- 
-ton, amidst a sharp impetuous cry of 
‘* Make way for the judge, there! 
‘make way for his lordship !”” appeared, 
“with a worn-out air; and passing 
close by Titmouse, was honoured by 
him with a very fine bow indeed— 
not being, however, in the least aware 
of the fact—as he passed on to his 
carriage. The steps were drawn up; 
the door closed; and amidst a sharp 
blast of trumpets, the carriage drove 
slowly off, preceded and followed by 
the usualattendants. All this pomp and 
ceremony made a very deep impression 
upon the mind of Titmouse. ‘ Ah,” 
‘thought he, with a sudden sigh of 
mingled excitement and exhaustion 
‘© who knows but J may be a judge 
some day? It’s a devilish pleasant 
thing, I’m sure! What a fuss he 
must make wherever he goes! *Pon 
my life, quite delightful!” As there 
‘was no coach to be had, Mr Titmouse 
was forced to walk home, arm-in-arm 
with Mr Quirk and Mr Gammon, 
and followed, at a little distance, by a 
knot of persons, acquainted with his 
name and person, and feeling towards 
him a strange mixture of emotions— 
dislike, wonder, contempt, admiration. 
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Goodness gracious ! that strange little 
gentleman was now worth; it was said, 
ten thousand a-year ; and was squire 
of Yatton!! Old Quirk shook Tit- 
mouse’s hand with irrepressible en- 
thusiasm, at least a dozen times on 
their way to the inn; while Gammon 
now and then squeezed his arm, and 
spoke, in an earnest tone, of the diffi- 
culties yet to be overcome. On reach- 
ing the inn, the landlady, who was 
standing at the door, and had evidently 
been on the look-out for her suddenly 
distinguished guest, received him with 
several most profound curtsies, and 
most eager and respectful enquiries 
about his health, as he had had no 
luncheon-—and asking what he would 
be pleased to have for his supper. 
She added, moreover, that fearing his 
former bedroom might not have been 
to his mind, she had changed it, and 
he would that night sleep in the very 
best she had. 

“ We must make a night on’t, eh?” 
quoth Mr Quirk, with an excited air. 
His partners assented to it, as did Mr 
Titmouse ; and cold beef, sausages, 
fowl], ham, beef-steaks, and mutton 
chops, were ordered to be in readiness 
in half.an-hour’s time. Soon after- 
wards Mr Titmouse followed the 
chambermaid to his new bedroom. 

‘“* This is the room we always give 
to quality folk—when we get them,” 
said she, as she laid his candle on the 
drawers, and looked with a little 
triumph round the room. 

* Ah—yes!—’pon my soul—quite 
right—always do your best for quality! 
— Lovely gal—eh?” Here he chucked 
her under the chin, and seemed dis. 
posed to imprint a kiss upon her cheek: 
but, with a * Lord, sir—that’s not 


the way quality folks behave!” she — 


modestly withdrew. Titmouse, left 
alone, first threw himself on the bed; 
then started off, and walked about; 
then sate down; then danced about; 
then took off his coat; then threw him- 
self on the bed again; hummed, 
whistled, jumped up again—in a sort 
of wild ecstasy, or delirium. In short, 
it is plain that he was not master of 
himself. In fact, his little mind was 
as agitated by the day's event, as a 
small green puddle by the road-side 
for a while would be on a stone being 
suddenly flung into it by a child. 
While Messrs Quirk and Snap were, 
after their sort, as excited’as even Mr 
Titmouse was, Gammon, retiring to 
his beq-room, and ordering thither 
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of his real character. The vain man 
is vainer ; the voluble, more voluble ; 
the morose, more morose; the de- 
tractor, more detracting; the syco- 
phant, more sycophantic, and so 
forth, Now Gammon was a cold, 
cautious, long-headed schemer ; and 
as the fumes of liquor mounted up into 
his head, they only increased the 
action and intensity of those qualities 
for which, when sober, he was so pre- 
eminently distinguished, only that 
there was a half-conscious want of co- 
herency and subordination. The im- 
pulse and the habit were present ; but 
there seemed a strange disturbing 
force: in short—what is. the use of 
disguising matters?—Gammon was 
getting very drunk; and he felt very 
sorry for it—but it was too late. In 
due time the dismal effort not to ap- 
pear drunk, ceased—a great relief! 
Silent and more silent he became; 
more and more observant of the 
motions of Snap and Titmouse ; more 
and more complicated and profound 
in his schemes and purposes ; and at 
length he felt as if, by some incom- 
prehensible means, he were taking 
himself in—inveiglirg himself: at 
which point, after a vain attempt to 
understand his exact position with 
reference to himself, he slowly, but 
rather unsteadily, rose from his chair ; 
looked with an unsettled eye at Tit- 
mouse for nearly a minute; a queer 
smile now and then flitted across his 
features ; and he presently rung the 
bell. Boots having obeyed the sum- 
mons, Gammon, with a very turbid 
brain, followed him to the door, with 
a most desperate effort to walk thither 
steadily—but in vain. Having reached 
his room, he sate down with a sort of 
suspicion that he had said or done 
something to commit himself. Vain 
was the attempt to wind up his watch ; 
and at length he gave it up, with a 
faint curse. With only one stocking 
off, after four or five times trying to 
blow out his candle in vain, he suc- 
ceeded and got into bed; his head, 
however, occupying the place in the 
bed assigned to his feet. He lay 
asleep for about half-an-hour—and 
then experienced certain insupportable 
sensations. He was indeed very mix 
serable; and lost all thoughts of 
what would become of Titmouse— of 
Quirk and Snap—in his own indispo- 
sition. 

“Tsay, Snap,” quoth Titmouse 
with a grin, and putting his finger to 
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his nose, as soon as Gammon had 
quitted the room in the manner above 
described —“* Mr Quirk an’t much 
company for us, just now—eh ?—Shall 
we go out and have some fun ?”” 

*¢ Walk will do us good—yes. Go 
where you like, Titmouse,” replied 
Snap, who, though young, was a 
thoroughly seasoned vesse), and could 
hold a great deal of drink without 
seeming, or really being much the 
worse forit. As for Titmouse, happily 
for him! (seeing that he was so soon 
to have the command of unlimited 
means, unless indeed the envious fates 
should in the mean time interpose to 
dash the brimfull cup from his eager 
lips,) he was becoming more and 
more accustomed to the effects of 
drink; which had, up to the moment 
I am speaking of, no other effect 
than to elevate his spirits up to the 
pitch of indefinite daring and enter- 
prise. ‘*’Pon my life, Snap, couldn’t 
westand another tumbler—eh? Warm 
us for the night air?’ ‘ What shall 
it be?” quoth Snap, ringing the bell 
—‘* whisky ?” 

«¢ Devil knows, and devil cares!” 
replied Mr Titmouse recklessly ; and 


presently there stood before the friends ~ 


two smoking tumblers of what they 
had ordered. Immediately after dis- 
posing of them, the two gentlemen, 
quite up to the mark, as they expressed 
it—each with a cigar in his mouth, 
sallied forth in quest of adventures. 
Titmouse felt that he had now become 
a gentleman; and his taste and feel- 
ings prompted him to pursue, as early 
as possible, a gentlemanly line of con- 
duct—particularly in his amusements, 
It was now past twelve; and the nar- 
row old-fashioned streets of York, 
silent and deserted, formed a strong 
contrast to the streets of London at 
the same hour, and seemed scarcely 
to admit of much sport. But sport 
our friends were determined to have ; 
and the night air aidimg the effect of 
their miscellaneous potations, they soon: 
became somewhat excited and violent. 
Yet it seemed difficult to get “P a 
row—for no one was visible in any 
direction. Snap suddenly shouted 
“ Fire!” at the top of his voice, and 
Titmouse joined him; when having 
heard half-a-dozen windows hastily 
thrown up by the dismayed inhabi- 
tants whom the alarming sounds had 
aroused from sleep, they scampered 
off at their top speed. In another 
part of the town, they yelled, and 
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whistled, and crowed like cocks, and 
mewed like cats—the last two being 
accomplishments in which Titmouse 
was very eminent—and again took to 
their heels. Then they contrived to 
twist a few knockers off doors, pull 
bells, and break a few windows; and, 
while exercising their skill in this last 
branch of the night’s amusement, Tit- 
mouse, in the very act of aiming a 
stone which took effect in the middle 
of a bed-room window, was surprised 
by an old watchman waddling round 
thecorner. He was a feeble asthmatic 
old man; so Snap knocked him down 
at once, and Titmouse blew out the 
candle in his lantern, which he then 
jumped upon and smashed to pieces, 
and knocked his hat over his eyes. 
Snap, on some strange unaccountable 
impulse, wrested the rattle out of the 
poor creature’s hand, and sprung it 
loudly. This brought several other 
old watchmen from different quarters ; 
and aged numbers prevailing against 
youthful spirit—the two gentlemen, 
after a considerable scufile, were over- 
powered and conveyed to the cage. 
Snap having muttered something about 
demanding to look at the warrant, and 
then about a malicious arrest and false 
imprisonment, sunk on a form, and 
then down upon the floor, and fell fast 
asleep. Titmouse, for a while, showed 
a very resolute front, and swore a 
great many oaths, that he would fight 
the Boots at the inn for five shillings, 
if he dared show himself; but all of 
a sudden, his spirit collapsed, as it 
were, and he sunk on the floor, and 
was grievously indisposed for some 
hours. About nine o'clock, the con- 
tents of the cage, viz., Snap, Tit- 
mouse, two farmers’ boys who had 
been ‘caught stealing cakes, an old 
beggar, and a young pick-pocket, were 
conveyed before the Lord Mayor, to 
answer for* their several misdeeds. 
Snap was wofully crestfallen. He 
had sent for the landlord of the inn 
where they had put up, to come, on 
their behalf, to the Mansion- House ; 


but he told. Quirk of the message he - 


had received. Mr Quirk, finding that 
Gamfnon could not leave his room 
through severe indisposition—the very 
first time that Mr Quirk had ever seen 
or heard of his being so overtaken,— 
set off in a very mortified and angry 
mood, in quest of his hopeful client 
and junior partner. They were in a 
truly dismal pickle. Titmouse pale as 
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death, his clothes disordered, and one 
of his shirt-collars torn off ; Snap sat 
beside him with a sheepish air, look. 
ing as if he could hardly keep his 
eyes open. At him Mr Quirk looked 
with keen indignation, but spoke not 
to him nor for him: for Titmouse, 
however; he expressed great commi- 
seration, and entreated his Lordship to 
overlook the little misconduct of which 
he (Titmouse) in a moment of extreme 
excitement, had been guilty, on con- 
dition of his making amends for the 
injury, both to person and property, 
of which he had been guilty. By this 
time his Lordship had become aware 
of the names and circumstances of the 
two delinquents ; and, after lecturing 
them very severely, he fined them five 
shillings a-piece for being drunk, and 
permitted them to be discharged, on 
their promising never to offend in the 
like way again, and paying three 
pounds by way of compensation to the 
watchman, and one or two persons 
whose knockers they were proved to 
have wrenched off, and windows to 
have broken.. His Lordship had de- © 
layed the case of Messrs Snap and Tit- 
mouse to the last ; chiefly because, as 
soon as he had found out who Mr Tit- 
mouse was, it occurred to him that he 
would make a sort of little star at the 
great ball to be given by the Lady 
Mayoress that evening. As soon, 
therefore, as the charge had been dis- 
posed of, his Lordship desired Mr 
Titmouse to follow him, for a moment, 
to his private room. There, having 
shut the door, he gently chided Mr 
Titmouse for the indiscretion of which 
he had been guilty, and of which it 
was not to have been expected that a 
gentleman of his consequence in the 
county would be guilty. His Lord- 
ship begged him to consider the sta- 
tion which he was now called to occu- 
py; and, in. alluding to the signal 
event of the preceding day, warmly 
congratulated him upon it: and, b 
the way, his Lordship trusted that Me 
Titmouse would, in the evening, fa- 
vour the Lady Mayoress and himself 
with his company at the ball, where 
they would be very proud of the op- 
portunity of introducing him to some 
of the gentry of the county, amongst 
whom his future lot in life was likely 
to be cast. Mr Titmouse listened to 
all this as if he were ina dream. His 
brain (the little of it that he had,) 
was yet in a most unsettled state; as 
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also was his stomach. When he heard 
the words Lady Mayoress,” * ball,” 
« mansion-house,” ‘‘ gentry of the 
county,” and so forth, a dim vision of 
splendour flashed before his eyes ; and 
with a desperate effort, he assured the 
Lord Mayor that he should be very 
uncommon proud to accept the invita- 
tion, if he were well enough—but just 
then he was uncommon ill. 
~ His Lordship pressed him to take a 
lass of water, to revive him and set- 
tle his stomach; but Mr Titmouse 
declined it, and soon afterwards quit- 
ted the room ; and, leaning on the arm 
of Mr Quirk, set off homeward—Snap 
walking beside him in silence, with a 
very quaint disconcerted air — not 
being taken the least notice of by Mr 
Quirk. As they passed along, they 
encountered several of the barristers, 
on their way to court, and others, who 
recognised Titmouse; and with a 
smile, evidently formed a pretty ac- 
curate guess as to the manner in 
which the triumph of the preceding 
day had been celebrated. Mr Quirk, 


finding that Mr Gammon was far too 
much indisposed to think of quitting 
York, at all events till a late hour in 
the evening, and, indeed, that Tit- 


mouse was similarly situated—with a 
very bad grace consented to them 
stopping behind; and himself, with 
Snap—the former inside, the latter 
outside—having settled with most of 
the witnesses, leaving the remainder, 
with their own expenses at the inn, to 
be settled by Mr Gammon—set off for 
town by the two o’clock coach. It was, 
indeed, high time for them to return; 
for the distressed inmates of Newgate 
were getting wild on account of the 
protracted absence of their kind and 
confidential advisers. When they left, 
both Gammon and Titmouse were in 
bed. The former, however, began to 
revive, shortly after the coach which 
conveyed away his respected co-part- 
ners, and the guard’s horn had ceased 
to be heard; and about an hour after- 
wards he descended from his room, 
a great deal the better for the duties of 
the toilette, and a bottle of soda-water 
with a little brandy in it. A cup of 
strong tea, and a slice or two of dry 
toast, set him entirely to rights, —and 
then Gammon—the calm, serene, as- 
tute Gammon—was “ himself again.” 
Had he said any thing indiscreet, or in 
any way committed himself, overnight ? 
—thought he, as he sate alone, with 


Part IX. (July, 
folded arms, trying to recollect what 
had taken place. He hopednot—but 
had no means of ascertaining. Then 
he entered upon a long and anxious 
consideration of the position of affairs, 
since the great comet of the preceding 
evening. The only definite object 
which he had had in view, personally, 
in entering into the affair, was the 
obtaining that ascendency over Tit- 
mouse, in the event of his becoming 
possessed of the magnificent fortune 
they were in quest of for him, which 
might enable him, in one way or an- 
other, to elevate his own position in 
society, and secure for himself per- 
manent and solid advantages. In the 
progress of the affair, however, new 
views presented themselves to his 
mind. 

Towards the close of the afternoon, 
Titmouse recovered sufficiently to 
make his appearance down stairs. 
Soon afterwards, Gammon proposed 
a walk, as the day was fine, and the 
brisk fresh country air would be effi- 
cacious in restoring Titmouse to his 
wonted health and spirits. His sug- 
gestion was adopted ; and soon after- 
wards might have been seen, Gam- 
mon, supporting on his arm his lan- 
guid and interesting client Mr Tit- 
mouse, making their way to the river; 
along whose quiet and pleasing banks 
they walked for nearly a couple of 
hours, in close conversation; during 
which, Gammon, by repeated and 
various efforts, succeeded in producing 
an impression on Titmouse’s mind, 
that the good fortune which seemed 
now within his reach, had been se- 


cured for him by the enterprise, skill, _ 


and caution of one, Mr Gammon, only; 
who would, moreover, continue to de- 
vote himself to Mr Titmouse’s inter- 
ests, and protect him from the designs 
of-those who would endeavour to take 
advantage ofhim. Mr Gammon also 
dropped one or two vague hints that 
his—Titmouse’s—continuance in the 
enjoyment of the Yatton property, 
would alwaysdepend upon the will and 

ower of him, the aforesaid Gammon ; 
in whose hands were most unsuspected, 
but potent weapons.—And indeed it 
is not at all impossible that sueh“may 
prove to be really the case. 

What a difference is there between 
man and man, in temper, and dispo- 
sition, and intellect! Compare toge- 
ther the two individuals now walking 
slowly, arm-in-arm, beside the sweet 
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Ouse; and supposing one to haye 
designs upon the other—disposed to 
ensnare and oyer-reach him—what 
chance has the shorter gentleman? 
Compare even their countenances— 
what a difference! 

Gammon heard with uneasiness of 
Titmouse’s intention to go to the Lady 
Mayoress’s ball that evening ; and, for 
many reasons, resolved that he should 
not. In vain, however, did Gammon 
try to persuade him that he was asked 
only to be turned into ridicule, for 
that almost every body there would be 
in the interest of the Aubreys, and 
bitterly opposed to him, Mr Titmouse; 
in spite of these and all other repre- 
sentations, Titmouse expressed his de- 
termination to go to the ball: on which 
Gammon, with a good-natured smile, 
exclaimed, “ Well, well!”—and with- 
drew his opposition. Shortly after 
their return from their walk, they sate 
down to dinner; and Gammon, with 
a cheerful air, ordered a bottle of 
champagne, of which he drank about 
agilass and a‘half, and Titmouse the 
remainder. That put him into a hu- 
mour to take more wine, without much 
pressing ; and he swallowed, in rapid 
succession, a glass of ale, and seven or 


eight glasses of port and sherry. By 
this time he had forgotten all about 
the ball, and clamoured for brandy and 
water. Gammon, however, saw that 


his end was answered. Poor Tit- 
mouse was becoming rapidly more and 
more helpless; and within half an 
hour’s time, was assisted to his bed- 
room in ‘a very sad state. Thus Gam- 
mon had the satisfaction of seeing his 
benevolent design accomplished, al. 
though it pained him to think of the 
temporary inconvenience occasioned 
to the unconscious sufferer; who had, 
however, escaped the devices of those 
who wished publicly to expose his in- 
experience ; and as for themeans which 
Gammon had resorted to in order to 
effect his purpose,—why, he may be 
supposed to have had a remoter object 
in view, early to disgust him with in- 
temperance. 

Alas! how disappointed were the 
Mayor and Mayoress, that their queer 
liitle lion did not make his appearance 
in the gay and brilliant scene! How 
many had they told that he was com- 
ing! The three daughters were al- 
most bursting with vexation and as. 
tonishment. . They had been disposed 
to entertain a warmer feeling than that 
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of mere curiosity towards the new 
owner of an estate worth ten thousand 
a-year—had drawn lots which of them 
was first to dance with him; and had 
told all their friends on which of them 
the lot had fallen: Then, again, many 
of the county people enquired, from 
time to time, of the chagrined little 
mayor and mayoress, when Mr * Tick- 
lemouse,”’ “‘ Mr Tipmouse,” “ Mr 
Tipplebattle,” or “ whateyer his name 
might be,” was coming ; full of real 
curiosity, much tinctured, . however, 
with disgust and contempt, to see the 
interesting stranger, who had suddenly 
acquired so commanding a station in 
the county, so strong a claim to their 
sympathy and respect. 

Then, again, there was a very great 
lion there, exhibiting for a short time 
only, who also wished to see the little 
lion, and expressed keen regrets that 
it was not there according to appoint- 
ment. The great lion was Mr Quick- 
silver, who had stepped in for about 
half-an-hour, merely to show himself; 
and when he heard of the expected 


arrival of his little client, it occurred 


to Mr Quicksilver, who could see seve- 
ral inches beyond by no means a short 
nose, that Mr Titmouse had gained a 
verdict which would very soon make 
him patron of the borough of Yatton— 
that he probably would not think of 
sitting for the borough himself, and 
that a little public civility bestowed 
upon Mr Titmouse, by the great Mr 
Quicksilver, one of the counsel to 
whose splendid exertions he was in- 
debted for his all, might be, as it were, 
bread thrown upon the waters, to be 


found after many days. It was true 


that Mr Quicksilver, in a bitter stream 
of eloquent invective, had repeatedly 
denounced the system of close and rot- 
ten boroughs; but his heart, all the 
while, secretly rebelled ; and he knew 
that a snug borough was a thing on 
every account not to be sneezed at. 
He sate for one himself, though he 
had also contested several counties : 
but that was expensive and harassing 
work ; and the borough for which he 
at present sate, he had paid far too 
high a price for. He had no objec- 
tion to the existence of close boroughs; 
but only to so many of them being in 
the hands of the opposite party: and 
the legislature hath since recognised 
the distinction, and acted upon it. 
Here, however, was the case of a 
borough which was going to change 
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hands, and pass from. Tory to Whig ; 
and could Mr Quicksilver fail to watch 
it with interest. Was he, therefore, 
to neglect this opportunity of slipping 
in for -Yatton—and the straw moving, 
too, in term—a general election looked 
for? So Mr Quicksilver really regret- 
ted the absence of his little friend and 
client, Mr Titmouse. 

Thus, and by such persons, and on 
such grounds, was lamented the ab- 
sence of Mr Titmouse from the ball 
of the Lady Mayoress of York ; none, 
however, knowing the cause which 
kept him from so select and distin- 
guished an assembly. Assoon as Mr 
Gammon had seen him properly at< 
tended to, and expressed an anxious 
sympathy for him, he set out for a 
walk—a quiet solitary walk round the 
ancient walls of York. If ona fine 
night you look up into the sky, and 
see it gleaming with innumerablestars, 
and then fix your eye intently, with. 
oul wavering, upon some one star; 
however vivid and brilliant may be 
those in its immediate vicinity, they 
will disappear utterly, and that on 
which your eye is fixed will seem 
alone in its glory—sole star in thie fir- 
mament. Something of this kiud 
happened with Mr Gammon when on 
* the walls of York—now slowly, then 
rapidly walking, now standing, then 
sitting ; allthe objects which generally 
occupied his thoughts faded away, 
before one on which his mind’s eye 
was then fixed with unwavering in- 
tensity—the visage of Miss Aubrey. 
The golden fruit that was on the eve 
of dropping into the hands of the 
firm—ten thousand pounds—the inde- 
finite and varied advantages to him- 
self, personally, to which their recent 
successes might be turned, all vanish- 
ed. What would he not undergo, 
what would he not sacrifice, to secure 
the favour of Miss Aubrey? Beauti- 
ful being—all innocence, elegance, 
refinement ;—to possess her would 
elevate him in the scale of being ; it 
would purify his feelings, it would en- 
noble his nature. What was too ar- 
duous or desperate to be undertaken 
to secure a prize so glorious as this? 
He fell into a long reverie, till, roused 
by a chill gust of night air, he rose 
from his seat upon one of the niches 
in the walls ;—how lonely, how soli- 
tary he felt! He walked on rapidly, 
ata pace that suited the heated and 
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rapid current of thoughts that passed 
through his mind. 
** No, I have not a chance—not a - 


-chance |" at length he thought to him. 


self—‘ That girl will be prouder in 
her poverty, than ever she would have 
been in her wealth and splendour, 
Who am [?—a partner in the firm 
of Quirk, Gammon, and Snap ; a firm 
in bad odour with the profession ; look- 
ing for practice from polluted sources, 
with a host of miscreants for clients 
—faugh ! faugh! I feel contaminated 
and degraded! My name even is 
against me; it is growing into a by- 
word!—We must push our advan- 
tage—they must be driven from Yat- 
ton—he, she—all of them ; yes, all.” 
He paused for a long time, anda sort 
of pang passed through his mind. 
‘“ They are to make way for—Tit- 
mouse !—for Titmoused! And he, 
too, loves her—dah!” He involuns 
tarily uttered this sound fiercely, and 
aloud, ‘ But stay—he really is in love 
with Miss Aubrey—that I know;— 
ah!—I can turn it to good purpose ; 
it will give me, by the way, a hold upon 
the little fool ;—I will make him be- 
lieve that through my means he may 
obtain Miss Aubrey! Misery may - 
make her accessible: 1 can easily 
bring myself into contact with them, 
in their distress ; for there are the 
mesne profits—the mesne profits! My 
God! how glorious, but how dreadful 
an engine are they! They will help 
to batter down the high wall of pride 
that surrounds them and her ; but it 
will require infinite care and tact in 
the use of such an engine! -I will be 
all delicacy —gentleness— generosity ; 
I will appear friendly to her, and to 
her brother; and, if needs must be, 
why, he must be crushed. There is 
no help for it. He looks decidedly a 
man of intellect. I wonder how he 
bears it, how they all bear it, how she 
bears it! Beggared beauty—there’s 
something touching in the very sound! 
How little they think ‘of the power 
that is at this moment in my hands!” 
Here a long interval elapsed, during 
which his thoughts had wandered to- 
wards more practical matters. “ If 
they don’t get a rule nisi, next term, 

we shall be in a position to ask them 

what course they intend to pursue: 

Gad, they may, if so disposed, hold 
out for—how very cold it is!” He 

buttoned his coat—‘ and, what have I: 
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been thinking of ? Really I have been 
dreaming ; or am I as great a fool as 
Tittlebat?” Within a few minutes’ 
time he had quitted the walls, and 
descended, through one of the turret- 
ed gateways, into the town. 

When, about seven o’clock on the 
morning after the delivery of the ver- 
dict, which, if sustained, consigned 
the Aubreys to beggary, they met to 
partake of a slight and hasty breakfast 
before setting off for Yatton; the 
countenances of each bore the traces 
of great suffering, and also of the 
efforts made to conceal it. They 
saluted each other with fervent affec- 
tion, each attempting a smile—but a 
smile, how wan and forced! ‘* The 
moment has arrived, dear Agnes and 
Kate,” said her brother, with a fond 
air, but a firm voice, as his sister was 
preparing ‘tea, in silence, fearful of 
looking at either her brother or sister- 
in-law; “the moment has arrived 
that is to try what stuff we are made 
of. If we have any strength, this is 
the time to show it!” 

«I’m sure I thought of you both 
almost all night long!” replied Miss 
Aubrey, tremulously. ‘ You have a 
lion’s heart, dear Charles; and yet 
you are so gentle with us’”—— 

«I should be a poor creature in- 
deed, Kate, to give way just when I 
ought to play the man. Come, dear 
Kate, I will remind you of a noble 
passage from our glorious Shakspeare. 
It braces one’s nerves to hear it!” 
Then, with a fine impressive delivery, 
and kindling with excitement as he 
went on, Aubrey began— 


*¢ In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men. The sea be- 
ing smooth, 
How many shallow bauble boats dare sail 


Upon her patient breast, making their way . 


With those of nobler bulk ? 

But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 

The-gentle Thetis, and, anon, behold 

The strong-ribb’d bark through liquid. 
mountains cut, ‘ 

Bounding between the two moist elements 

Like Perseus’ horse; where’s then the 
saucy boat, 

Whose weak untimber’d sides but even 
now 

Co-rival’d greatness? Either to harbour 
fled, 
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Or made a toast for Neptune !— Even so, 

Doth valour show, and valour’s worth, 
divide, 

In storms of fortune ” * 


*T was kindly meant of Aubrey ; he 
thought to divert the excited feelings 
of his wife and sister, and occupy their 
imagination with the vivid imagery 
and noble sentiment of the poet. 
While he repeated the above lines, 
his sister's eye had been fixed upon 
him with a radiant expression of reso- 
lution, her heart responding to what 
she heard. She could not, however, 
speak, when he had ceased. For her- 
self she cared not; but when she 
looked at her brother, and thought of 
him, his wife, his children, her forti- 
tude yielded before the moving array, 
and she burst into tears. 

“ Come, Kate—my own sweet, 
good Kate!” said he, cheerfully, lay- 


-ing his hand upon hers, “ we must 


keep constant guard against our feel- 
ings. They will be ever arraying 
before our eyes the past—the dear, 
delightful past—happy and beautiful, 
in mournful contrast with the present, 
and stirring up, every moment, a thou- 
sand secret and tender associations, 
calculated to shake our constancy. 
Whenever our eyes do turn to the 
past, let it be with humble gratitude 
to God for having allowed us all, in 
this changing world, so long an inter- 
val of happiness ; such, indeed, as falls 
to the lot of few. What! shall we 
receive good at the hand of God, and 
shall we not receive evil 2.” 

““My own Charles!’ exclaimed 
Mrs Aubrey, rising and throwing her 
arms round her husband, whose coun- 
tenance was calm and serene, as was 
the tone of the sentiments he expressed 
solemn and elevated. Miss Aubrey 
was overcome with her stronger feel- 
ings, and buried her face in her hand- 
kerchief. Shortly afterwards the car- 
riage drew up, and also Dr Tatham, 
on horseback. 

** Good morning! good morning, 
my friends,” cried he, cheerfully, as 
he entered, holding forth both his 
hands ; “ you can't think how fresh . 
and pleasant the air is! The country 
for me, at all times of the year! [ 
hate towns! Did you sleep well? I 
slept like a top all night long ;—no, I 
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didn't, either, by the way. Come, 
come, ladies! On with your bonnets 
and shawls!” Thus rattled on wor- 
thy little Dr Tatham, in order to pre- 
yent any thing being said which might 
disturb those whom he came to see, or 
cause his own highly-charged feelings 
to give way. The sight of Mrs and 
Miss Aubrey, however, who greeted 
him in silence as they hastily drew 
on their bonnets and shawls, overcame 
his ill-assumed cheerfulness; and be- 
fore he could bustle back, as he pre- 
sently did, to the street door, his eyes 
were obstructed with tears, and he 
wrung the hand of Mr Aubrey, who 
stood beside him, with convulsive 
energy. ‘They soon set off, and at a 
rapid pace, Dr Tatham riding along 
beside the carriage. Yatton was 
about twelve miles off. For the first 
few miles they preserved a tolerable 
show of cheerfulness ; but as they per- 
~ eesiyed themselves nearing Yatton, it 
became plainly more and more of an 
effort for any of them to speak. Dr 
Tatham, also, talked to them seldomer 
through the windows. At one time 
he dropped considerably behind ; at 
another, he rode as much ahead. 

«* Oh, Charles, don’t you dread to 
see Yatton?” said Miss Aubrey sud- 
denly, as they turned a familiar corner 
of the road. Neither of them replied 
to her. 

«¢ When you come to the village,” 
said Mr Aubrey, presently, to the pos- 
tilion, ** drive through it, right up to 
the hall, as quickly as you can.” He 
was obeyed. As they passed through 
the village, with their windows up, 
none of them seemed disposed to look 
through, but leaned back, in silence, 
in their seats. 

‘* God bless you; God bless you; 
I shall call in the evening!” exclaimed 
Dr Tatham ; as, having reached the 
vicarage, he hastily waved his hand, 
and turned off. Soon they had passed 
the park gates: when had they entered 


it before with such heavy hearts— ’ 


with eyes so dreading to encounter 
every familiar object that met them? 
Alas! the spacious park was no longer 
theirs; not a tree, not a shrub, not a 
flower, not an inch of ground; the 
trees all putting forth their fresh 
green leaves—nothing was theirs : the 
fine old turreted gateway, an object 
always, hitherto, of peculiar pride and 
attachment, their hearts seemed to 
tremble as they rattled under it. 
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“ Courage, my sweet loves! Cou. 
rage! courage!” exclaimed Mr Au- 
brey, grasping each of their hands, and 
then they burst into tears. Mr Aubrey 
felt his own fortitude grievously shaken 
as he entered the old hall, no longer 
his home, and reflected that he had 
been hitherto the wrongful occupant 
of it; that he must forthwith proceed 
to “ set his house4n order,’’ and pre. 
pare for a dreadful reckoning with 
him whom the law had declared to be 
the true owner of Yatton. 

The formal result of the trial at 
York, was, as has been already inti- 
mated, to declare Mr Titmouse enti. 
tled to recover possession of only that 

































































insignificant portion of the estates held 
by Jacob Jolter: and that, too, only c 
in the event of the first four days of ( 
the ensuing term elapsing, without any t 
successful attempt being made to im. 0 
peach, before the court, the prepriety p 
of the verdict of the jury. It is a prin- re 
ciple of our English law, that the vers ¥ 
dict of a jury is, in general, irreversi- d 
ble and conclusive: but, inasmuch as fi 
that verdict may have been improperly it 
obtained —as, for instance, cither th 
through the misdirection of the judge, re 
or his erroneous admission or rejec- in 
tion of evidence; or may have no force se 
in point of law, by reason of the et 
pleadings of the party for whom it has of 
been given, being insufficient to war« dl 
rant the court to award its final judg- fir 
ment upon, and according to, such st. 
verdict, or by reason of the discovery tol 
of fresh evidence subsequently to the by 
trial: therefore, the law hath given the fie 
party who failed at the trial, till the Rt 
end of the first four days of the term ins 
next ensuing, to show the court why up 
the verdict obtained by his opponent Gr 
ought to go for nothing, and matters he 
remain as they were before the trial, 7 tic, 
or a new trial be had. So anxious is of 

our law to afford the utmost scope and Hf op, 
opportunity for ascertaining what MF jus 
ought to be its decision, which, when seic 
obtained, is, as hath been said, s0- on 

lemnly and permanently conclusiye @ aya 
upon the subject; such the effectual # Jaw 
and practical corrective of any error @ and 
or miscarriage, in the working ofthat @ of} 
noble engine, trial by jury. . Thus, & hoy 
then, it appears, that the hands of Mr he ; 
Titmouse and his advisers were at all Bf the, 
events stayed till the first four days § i, 
of Easter term should have elapsed. § Ant 
During the considerable interval thus # Gey 
afforded to the advisers of Mr Aubrey; & som, 
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his case, as it appeared upon the notes 
of his counsel, on their briefs, with the 
indirect assistance and corroboration 
derived from the shorthand writer's 
notes, underwent repeated and most 
anxious examination in all its parts 
and bearings, by all his legal advisers, 
It need hardly be said, that every 
point in the case favourable to their 
client had been distinctly and fully 
raised by the Attorney-General, as- 
sisted by his very able juniors, Mr 
Stirling and Mr Crystal; and so was 
it with the counsel of Mr Titmouse, 
as, indeed, the result showed, On sub- 
sequent examination, none of them 
could discover any false step, or any 
advantage which had been overlooked, 
or taken inefficiently. Independently 
of various astute objections taken by 
the Attorney-General to the reception 
of several important portions of the 
plaintiff's evidence, the leading points 
relied on in favour of Mr Aubrey 
were—the impropriety of Lord Wid- 
drington’s rejection of the deed of con- 
firmation on account of the erasure in 
it; the effect of that deed, assuming 
the erasure not to have warranted its 
rejection ; and several questions aris- 
ing out of the doctrine of adverse pos- 
session, by which alone, it had been 
contended at the trial, that the claim 


of the descendants of Stephen Dred- 
dlington had been peremptorily and 


finally barred. Two very long con- 
sultations had been held at the At- 
torney-General’s chambers, attended 
by Mr Stirling, Mr Crystal, Mr Mans- 
field, the three partners in the firm of 
Runnington and Company, Mr Park- 
inson, and Mr Aubrey—whohad come 
up to town for the purpose alone. 
Greatly to the surprise of all of them, 
he stated most distinctly and empha- 
tically, that he insisted on no ground 
of objection being taken against his 
opponent, except such as was strictly 
just, equitable, honourable, and con- 
scientious. Rather than defeat him 
on mere technicalities—rather than 
avail himself of mere positive rules of 
law, while the r1cHT, as hetween man 
and man, was substantially in favour 
of his opponent— Mr Aubrey declared, 
however absurd or Quixotic he might 
be thought, that he would—if he had 
them—lose fifty Yattons. Fiat justi- 
tia ruat celum. ‘You mean to say, 
Aubrey,” interrupted the Attorney- 
General mildly, after listening for 
some time to his friend and client with 
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evident interest, and admiration of his 
pure and high-minded character—. 
‘that it would be unconscientious of 
you to avail yourself of a fixed and be- 
neficial rule of law, established upon 
considerations of general equity and 
utility—such, for instance, aS that of 
adverse possession in order to retain 
possession, while”——_ 

‘* Pray, Mr Attorney-General, if I 
had lent you five hundred pounds 
seven or eight years ago, would you 
set up the statute of imitations against 
me when I asked for repayment ?” 

‘«‘ Excuse me, Aubrey,” replied the 
Attorney-General, with a faint flush 
upon his handsome and dignified fea- 
tures ; ** but how idle all this is! One 
would imagine that we were sitting in 
a school of casuistry! What are we 
met for, in the name of common sense? 
For what, but to prevent the rightful 
owner of property from being deprived 
of it by a trumpery accidental erasure 
in one of his title-deeds, which time 
has deprived him of the means of ac- 
counting for?” He then, in a very 
kind way, but with a dash of peremp- 
toriness, requested that the case might 
be left in their hands, and that they 
might be given credit for resorting to 
nothing that was inconsistent with the - 
nicest and most fastidious sense of 
honour. This observation put an end 
to so unprecedented an interference ; 
but if Mr Aubrey supposed that it had 
had any effect upon the Attorney- 
General, he was mistaken ; for of course 
that learned and eminent person se- 
cretly resolved to avail himself of 
every conceivable means, great and 
small, available for overturning the 
verdict, and securing the Aubreys in 
the possession of Yatton. He at the 
same time earnestly endeavoured to 
moderate the expectations of hisclient, 
declaring that he was by no mearis 
sanguine as to the issue; that, Lord 
Widdrington’s rulings at Nist Prius 
were very formidable things; in fact, 
rarely assailable ; and then, again, the 
senior puisne judge of the court—Mr 
Justice Grayley—had been consulted 
by Lord Widdrington at the trial, and 
concurred with him in his prineipal 
ruling, now sought to be moved against. 
At the close of the second consulta- 
tion, on the night of the first day in 
Easter term, (the Attorney-General 
intending to move on the ensuing 
morning,) after having finally gono 
over the case in all its bearings, and 
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agreed upon the exact grounds of 
moving—the Attorney-General called 
back Mr Runnington for a moment, 
as he was walking away with Mr Au- 
brey, and whispered to him, that it 
would be very proper to assume at 
once that the motion failed; and con- 
sider the best mode of negotiating 
concerning the surrender of the bulk 
of the property, and the payment of 
the mesne profits. 

« Oh, Mr Aubrey has quite made 
up his mind-to the worst, Mr Attor. 
ney- General.” 

** Ah, well!” replied the Attorney- 
General with a sigh ; and about five 
minutes after Mr Runnington’s de- 
parture, the Attorney- General stepped 
into his carriage, which had been 
standing for the last hour opposite his 
chambers. He drove down to the 
House of Commons, where he almost 
immediately after delivered a long and 
luminous speech on one of the most 
important and intricate questions that 
had been discussed during the session. 
The first four days of term are an 
awkward interval equally to incompe- 
tent counsel and incompetent judges— 
when such there are. The slips of 
both then come to light ; both have to 
encounter the keen and vigilant scru- 
tiny of a learned, acute, and indepen- 
dent body—the English bar. If a 
judge should happen to be in any de- 
gree unequal to the exigencies of his 
important station—incompetent for 
the due discharge of his difficult func- 
tions at Misi Prius—what a store of 
anxiety and mortifications accumulates 
at every circuit town against the en- 
suing term; where his misrulings are 
distinctly and boldly brought under 
the notice of the full court and the as- 
sembled bar! What must be his 
feelings, as he becomes aware that all 
interested in the matter look out fora 
plentiful crop of new trials from the 
circuit which he has selected to favour 
with his presence. Great causes lost, 
verdicts set aside, and new trials or- 
dered, at an enormous, often a ruinous 
expense, entirely on account of his 
inability to seize the true points and 
bearings of a case, and present them 
properly toa jury, to apply accurately 
the principles of evidence! How ex- 
quisitely painful to suspect that as 
soon as his name is announced, the 
anxious attorneys withdraw records 
and postpone the trials of their chief 
causes, in all directions trying no more 


than they can possibly help, in the 
hope that a more competent judge will 
take the circuit after! to become, 
every now and then, aware that coun- 
sel boldly speculate at the trial upon 
his inexperience and ignorance by im- 
pudent experiments, in flagrant viola. 
tion of elementary principles! An 
then for incompetent counsel ; is not 
his a similar position? Set to lead a 
cause, before a host of keen rivals, 
watching his every step with bitter 
serutiny—feeling himself entirely at 
sea; bewildered among details; for. 
getting his points ; losing his presence 
of mind; with no fixed principles of 
law to guide him; laid prostrate by 
a sudden objection, of which, when too 
late and the mischief is done and irre. 
trievable, he sees, or has explained to 
him the fallacy, and absurdity, and 
even audacity; discovering from in- 
dignant juniors, on sitting down, that 
he has gone to the jury on quite the 
wrong tack, and in effect thrown the 
cause away ; and although he creeps 
into court on the first four days of 
term, to endeavour to retrieve the 
false step he took at the trial; but in 
vain, and he dare not look his attor- 
ney in the face, as he is refused his 
rule! These and similar thoughts 
may perhaps, on such occasions, be 
passing through the mind of a snarling 
sarcastic cynic, disappointed in his 
search for business, distanced in the 
race for promotion, as he sees the 
bench occupied with graceful dignity 
by men of acknowledged fitness chosen 
from among the flower of the bar,— 
those most qualified by experience, 
learning, intellect, and moral charac 
ter. I would say to an inquirer, go 
now into any one of the superior 
courts of your country —to any court of 
Nisi Prius in the kingdom ; and if you' 
are able to observe and appreciate 
what you shall see, you will acknow 
ledge that in no single instance has the 
precious trust of administering justice 
been committed to unworthy or in- 
competent hands, whatever may have 
occasionally been the case in a former 
day. And in like manner may we 
rebuke our cynic, in respect of his dis- 
paraging estimate of the leading bar. 
The spectacle presented by the 
court in bane, to a thoughtful ob- 
server, is interesting and imposing. 
Here, for instance, was the Court of 
King's Bench, presided over by Lord 
Widdrington, with three puisne judges 
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> will —all men of powerful understandings, no other public functionaries—he 
ome, of great experience, and of deep and will doubly appreciate the courtesy 
oun- extensive legal knowledge. Observe and forbearance which are exhibited 
upon the dignified calmness and patience by them, and forget any~ transient 
y im- with which counsel are listened to, glimpses of asperity or impatience on 
viola. Verbose even and tiresome as occa- the part of men exhausted, frequently, . 
An sionally they are; the judges not de- by both bodily and mental labour. 
's not ranging their thoughts, or the order But I forgot that I had brought the 
ad in which the argument has been, reader into the Court of King’s 
ivals, with much anxiety and care, prepared Bench, where he has been standing all 
bitter for them beforehand—by incessant this while, watching Lord Widdrington | 
ly at suggestions of crude and hasty impres- ‘go through the bar,” as.it is termed; 
for: sions—but suspending their judgment namely, calling on all the counsel 


till fully possessed of the case brought present, in the order of their seniority 


on a before them by one whom his client or position, to make any little motion, 
te by has thought fit to intrust with the of course, before proceeding with the 
on too conduct of his case. They never in- principal business of the day. One 
| iene terfere but in extreme cases, when learned gentleman moved, forinstance, 
red to the time of the court is being plainly to discharge a fraudulent debtor out of 
» and wasted by loose irrelevant matter. custody, so that he might start off for 
ym in. Their demeanour is characterised by the continent and avoid a debt of 
1, that grave courtesy and forbearance; and £3000, because, in the copy of the 
te the any occasional interference isreceived writ, the word was “sheriff,” and in 
vn the by the bar with profound respect, and the writ itself, * sheriffs ;’ and in this 
creeps anxious attention. Never is to be motion he succeeded, greatly to the 
ays of seen in any of our courts the startling astonishment of Mr Aubrey. But the 
ve the spectacle of personal collision between court said, that a “copy” meant a 
but in judge and counsel—each endeavouring copy’; and this was not a copy: where 
-attor- to rival the other. in the exhibition of was the line to be drawn? Were 
ed his acuteness and ingenuity. Onthecon- they to have a contest on every occa- 
oughts trary, a thoughtful observer of what sion of a party’s carelessness as to the 
ns, be goes on in any of our courts, will be- materiality, or immateriality, of the 
varling lieve that our judges have considered variance it had occasioned? So the 
in his the truth of that saying of Seneca— rule was made absolute, with costs. 
in the Nil sapientia odiosius AcUMINE NiM10; Anotherscampsgught to be discharged 
es the and modelled themselves after the out of custody-sor rather that bis bail- 
dignity great portraiture of the judicial office bond should bg delivered up to becan- 
chosen drawn by the most illustrious of philo- celled, because his name therein was 
bar,— sophers. ; : called “‘ Smyth,” whereas in the writ 
rience, “ Patience and gravity of bearing, it was ‘‘ Smythe ;” but after his coun- 
charac are an essential part of justice; and an_ sel had cited half-a-dozen cases, the 


rer, go over-speaking judge is no well-tuned court thought that the maxim of idem 
uperior eymbal. Judges ought to be more sonans applied, and discharged the 
courtof jm learned than witty; more reverend rule. Then half-a-dozen young gen- 
dif you! #@ ‘han plausible ; and more advised than tlemen moved for judgment as in case 
preciate J Confident, It isno grace toa judge ofa nonsuit—some of them with much 
cknow: i first to find that which he might have  srelf-possession and nonchalance; an- 
.has the 9 heard in due time from the bar; or to other moved for an attachment against 
» justice show quickness of conceit, in cutting a party.for non-payment of costs, pur- 
or in off evidence, or counsel too short, suant to the Master's allocatur; and 
ay have [§ °T to prevent information by questions, the last, in the very back row of all, 
former though pertinent.”* Our English moved for a rule to compute principal 
may We judges are indeed worthy of the affec- and interest on a bill of exchange. 
f his diss tion and reverence with which, both Thenallthebarhadbeen gonethrough, 
| in public and private, they areregard- in about half-an-hour’s time; during 
ed; and if any one will consider their which the Attorney-General had come 
tful ob- — Severe and almost uninterrupted la- into court, and arranged all his books 
nposing. bours—the toil and weight of respon- and papers before him; Mr Subtle 

sibility they bear, equalled by that of sitting next to him with aslip of paper 
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before him, to take a-note of the 
grounds on which he moved. 

“‘ Does any other gentleman move?” 
inquired Lord Widdrington, looking 
over the court. He received no an- 
swer. 

«‘©Mr Attorney-General,” said he; 
and the Attorney-General rose— 

‘If your Lordship pleases,—in a 
ease of Dor on the Demise of Tit- 
Mouse agaifist Joxrer, tried before 
your Lordship at the last assizes for- 
the county of York, I have humbly to 
move your Lordship for a rule to show 
cause why a nonsuit should not -be 
eritered, or why the verdict entered for 
the plaintiff should not be set aside, 
and a New Triat had.” He pro- 
ceeded to state the facts of the case, 
and what had taken place at the trial, 
with great clearness and brevity. In 
like manner—with infinite simplicity 
and precision—he stated the various 
points arising upon the evidence, and 
the general grounds of law which have 
been already specified; but I am so 
grateful to the reader for his patience 
under the infliction of so much legal 
detail as was contained in the last part 
of this history, that I shall now con- 
tent myself with the above general 
statement of what took place before 
the court. As soon as he had sate 
down, the court consulted together for 
a minute or two; and then— 

‘You may take a rule to show 
eause, Mr Attorney-General,” said 
Lord Widdrington. 

« On all the grounds I have men- 
tioned, my Lord?” 

‘Yes. Mr Solicitor-General, do 
you move ?” 

Up rose; thereat, the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral. 

“ [shall discharge your rule,” whis- 
pered Mr Subtle to the Attorney- Gen- 
eral. 

«I'm afraid you will,” whispered 
the Attorney-General, leaning his 
head close to Mr Subtle, and with his 
hand before his mouth. Then his 
clerk removed the battery of books 
which stood before him, together with 
his brief; and, taking another out of 
his turgid red bag, the Attorney. Gen- 
eral was soon deep in the details of 
an important shipping case, in which 
he was going to move when next it 
came to his turn. 

Thus the court had granted a rule 
nist, as it is called, (7. e., it command- 
ed a particular thing to be done— 
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‘ unless” sufficient “ cause"’ could be 
thereafter shown to the court why it 
should not be done,) for either enter. 
ing a nonsuit, or having a new trial, 
Now, had this rule been obtained in 
the present day, at least two years 
must have elapsed, owing to the im. 
mense and perhaps unavoidable arrear 
of business, before the other side could 
have been heard in answer to it; so, 
at least, it has been reported to me,in 
this green old solitude where I am 
writing, pleasantly recalling long-past 
scenes of the bustling professional life 
from which I am thankful for having 
been able, with amoderate competence, 
years ago to retire. Now, had-such 
been the state of business at the time 
when the Rule in Doe d. Titmouse v, 
Jolter was moved for, see the practi- 
cal effect of it: had Mr Aubrey, itt 
stead of the high-minded and con- 
scientious man he undoubtedly was, 
been a rogue, he might have had the 
opportunity of getting in twenty thou- 
sand pounds, and setting off with it to 
spend upon the Continent; as soon as 
he found that the court had decided 
against him: or, if the tenants should 
have been served with notice not to 
pay their rents to any one but Mr 
Titmouse—at all events not to Mr 
Aubrey—how was Mr Aubrey and his 
family to have subsisted during this 
interval ?—and_ with the possibility. 
that, at the endfof the two years, Mr 
Aubrey might be declared to be the 
true owner of Yatton, and consequently 
all the while entitled to those rents, 
&e., the non®payment of which might 
have entailed upon him most serious 
embarrassments. During the sate 
interval, poor Mr Titmouse; heart 
sick with hope deferred, might have 
taken to liquor, as a solace under his 
misery, and drunk himself to death 
before the rule was discharged—ér 
brought his valuable life to a more 
sudden and abrupt conclusion : which 
affecting event would have relieved the 
court from deciding several troublesome 
points of law, and kept the Aubreys in 
possession of the Yatton estates. If 
what I am informed of as to the acet- 
mulation of arrears in the Court of 
King’s Bench in the present day, in 
spite of the anxious and unprecedented 
exertions of its very able and active 
judges, be correct, I suspect that I shall 
not be believed, when 1 inform the read- 
er that within ten or twelve days after 
the rule nisi, in the present case, had 
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been moved, ‘ cause was shown” 
against it by Mr Subtle and Mr Lynx, 
and very admirably shown against it 
too. (Mr Quicksilver, unfortunately 
for the interests of Mr Titmouse, was 
absent, attending a great meeting 
in the City, called by himself, to 
establish a society for the Moral and 
Jotellectual Regeneration of Mankind 
on the Basis of Pure Reason.) The 
Attorney-General exerted himself to 
the utmost in support of his rule. He 
felt that the cdurt—though scarcely at 
allinterfering during his address—was 
against him; yet he delivered, per- 
haps one of the most masterly argu- 
ments that had ever been heard in the 
place where he was speaking. Mr 
Sterling and Mr Crystal wisely avoid- 
ing the ground so admirably occupied 
by the Attorney-General, contented 
themselves with strengthening those 
positions which appeared to them less 
fortified by positive authority than the 
others; and then the court said they 
would take a day or two’s time to con- 
sider: ‘ less on account,”’ said Lord 
Widdrington, “ of the difficulty of the 
case, than the magnitude of the inter- 
ests which would probably be affected 
by their decision.” : 

‘‘ You have them dead with you, 
Subtle,” whispered the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, a slight expression of chagrin 
stealing over his features, as he heard 
the observation of Lowd Widdrington. 
+ “TJ never doubted it,” replied Mr 
Subtle, with a confident air. Every 
day afterwards, from the sitting to the 
rising of the court, did& the anxious 
Aubrey attend in the King’s Bench, 
to hear the judgment of the court de- 
livered. At length arrived the last 
day of the term. Soon after the sit- 
ting of the court, Lord Widdrington 
pronounced judgment in two or three 
cases; but not seeing the Attorney- 
General (who wag engaged before the 
House of Lords) in his place, delayed 
giving judgment in the case of Doe 
and Jolter. About two o’clock he 
made his appearance; and shortly 
afterwards, Lord Widdrington, after 
disposing of the matter.then before the 
eourt, said—*‘* There was a case of 
Doe on the demise of Titmouse against 
Jolter, in which, early in the term, a 
tule was obtained, calling upon the 
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lessor of the plaintiff to. show eause 
why,”—and he proceeded to state the 
rule; and then to deliver the written 
unanimous judgment of the court. .A 
clear and elaborate statement of the 
facts, out of which the questions sub- 
mitted to the court, had arisen, and of 
those questions themselves, was listen- 
ed to by Mr Aubrey in breathless sus- 
pense, before he could obtain the 
faintest intimation of the judgment 
which the court was about to pro- 
nounce. Lord Widdrington went on 
to dispose, one by one; with painful 
deliberation and precision, of the seven 
points presented for the decision of the 
court. One or two questions they 
decided in favour of the defendant; 
but added, that it had become unne- 
eessary to do so, in consequence of the 
answers given by the witnesses to 
other questions, at the trial, and which 
disposed of the doubts arising on the 
former questions. The documentary 
evidence, subsequently put in, got rid 
of another difficulty in the early part 
of the plaintiff’s case, and rendered 
immaterial’a question put by the plain. 
tiff’s counsel, and strenuously objected 
to on the part of the defendant ; which 
question the court was of opinion; as 
had been Lord Widdrington at the 
trial, ought not to have been allowed. 
Then, as to the question of ApveRsE 
POSSESSION, on which very great stress 
had been laid by the defendant’s coun- 
sel, the court was of opinion that none 
existed; since there had been a disa- 
bility—indeed, a series of disabilities,* 
—through infaney, coverture, and ab- 
sence beyond seas, of the various par- 
ties through whom the lessor of the 
plaintiff claimed. Finally, as to the 
question concerning the ERasuRE ; the 
court was clearly of opinion, that the 
deed in which it occurred, had been 
properly rejected; inasmuch as the 
erasure occurred in-a clearly material 
part of the deed, and there were no 
recitals in the deed by which it could 
be helped. That it was clearly in- 
cumbent upon thdse proffering the 
deed in evidence, to account for its 
altered appearance, although the deed 
was more than thirty years old, and 
rebut the presumption of fraud arising | 
therefrom. That the erasure was a 
clear badge of fraud! and to hold 





* If the reader will refer to the June No. (ccxcvr.) p. 840, col. 2, he may see how 
the disabilities here alluded to arose, and affected the case. 
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otherwise, would be to open a wide 
door to frauds of the most extensive 
and serious description. That there 
had been no evidence offered to show 
that the deed had ever been a valid 
deed ; the very first step failed; and, 
in short, in its then state, it was in 
contemplation of law no deed at all ; 
and, consequently, had been properly 
rejected. For all these reasons, 
therefore, we are clearly of opinion, 
that the verdict ought not to be dis- 
turbed, and the rule will consequently 
be piscHarcep.” Asthese last words 
were pronounced, a mist seemed for a 
moment to intervene between Mr 
Aubrey and the objects around him, 
for his thoughts had reverted to Yat- 
ton, and the precious objects of his af 
fection who were there, in sickening 
suspense, awaiting the event which 
had that moment taken place. The 
words yet sounding in his excited 
ears, seemed like the sentence of ex- 
pulsion from Paradise passed upon 
our dismayed and heart-broken first 
parents.— Yes, in that solemn region 
of matter-of-fact and common-place— 
that dead sea, as far as fecling, senti- 
ment, incident, or excitement is con- 
cerned, the Court of King’s Bench— 
there sate a man of exquisite sensibili- 
ty,—pure and _ high-minded—whose 
feelings were for a while paralysed 
by the words which had fallen from 
the judgment-seat, uttered with a cold, 
business-like, indifferent air—oh! how 
horridly out of concert with the an- 
xious and excited tone of him whom, 
with his lovely family, they consigned, 
in fact, to destitution! After remain- 
ing for about a quarter of an hour, 
during which bricf interval he re- 
sumed the control over his feelings 
which he had so long and successfully 
struggled to maintain, he rose, and 
quitted the court. It was a heavy, 
lowering afternoon—one which seemed 
to harmonize with the gloomy and 
desolate mood in which he slowly 
walked homeward. He encountered 
many of his friends, on foot, on horse- 
back, and in carriages, on their way 
down to the Houses of Parliament ; 
the very sight of them, in the morbid 
state. of his feelings, gave him a pang 
that was indescribable. With them 
matters were the same as they had 
ever been—as they had till then been 
with him—and as probably they would 
be-with them to the end: of their ca- 
reer ; but he had been forced, suddenly 
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and for ever, to quit the scene of high 
excitement—he heaved many hea 
sighs, as he exchanged nod after 
nod with those he met, as he ap. 
proached Charing Cross. There he 
encountered Lord C——, the brilliant 
Foreign Secretary, arm in arm with 
two eloquent and leading members of 
the Government—all of them evidently 
in high spirits, on their way down to 
the House, 

« Ah!—Aubrey !—In town?—An 
age since we met !’’—exclaimed they, 
in a breath, shaking him cordially by 
the hand.—* You know, of course, 
that the budget comes on to-night— 
eh ?"— 

*‘ T assure you,” said Lord C——, 
‘* our friends will do us great service— 
very essential service, by being early 
in their attendance !—You know that 
Mr Quicksilver intends to come out 
against us to-night in great force ?— 
My dear Aubrey, you are going the 
wrong way.” 

~*T am not going down to the house 
to-night.” 

“Not going down ?—Eh?—My 
dear Aubrey, you astonish me !—Have 
you paired off? You can’t think how 
I Jament your absence !’”’ 

“Tam returning to Yorkshire al- 
most immediately.” 

«* But surely you can come for an 
hour, or so, to-night~—eh? Come? 
Don’t let a trifle stand in the way.” » 

‘* 1 would no? let a trifle stand in the 
way,” replied Mr Aubrey, in a tone 
and manner that at once arrested 
the attention*of them whom he was 
addressing, and suddenly reminded 
them of what, in their political eager- 
ness, they had for a moment lost sight 
of—namely the perilous position of his 
private affairs. 

«¢ My dear Aubrey, I beg a thousand 
pardons for intruding such matters 
upon you,” said Lord C_—-, withsud- 
den earnestness ‘‘but shall we have 
an opportunity of meeting before you 
leave town ?” 

“I fear—not ;—I set off by the mail 
to-morrow evening—and have in the 
mean time much to attend to,” said Mr 

Aubrey, unable to repress a sigh—and 
they parted. But for a determination 
not to yield to a morbid sensibility, he 
would have got into a hackney- 
and so have avoided the * 
friends,’—the hosts of * old familiar 
faces,”’ all wending down to the seene 
in which he had begun s0 e 
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to distinguish himself, —but from 
which he seemed now to be for ever 
exeluded. He therefore pursued his 
way on foot. One of those on whom 
his troubled eye lit, was a well known 
figure, on horseback—the great Duke 
of ——, on his way down to the House 
of Lords, going very slowly, his head 
inclined on one side, his iron-cast 
features overspread with an expression 
of stern thoughtfulness. He did not 
observe Mr Aubrey—in fact, heseemed 
too much absorbed with his own 
thoughts to observe or recognise any 
body ; yet he now and then mechani- 
cally raised his finger to his hat, in 
acknowledgment of the obeisances of 
those whom he met. Poor Aubrey 
sighed ; and felt as if circumstances 
had placed him at an immeasurable 
distance from him whom, so lately, he 
had entertained familiarly at dinner ; 
that there seemed suddenly to have 
arisen, as it were, a great and impass- 
able gulf between them. 

On reaching his house in Grosvenor 
Street, his heart fluttered while he 
knocked and rang ; and he seemed to 
shrink from the accustomed obsequious 
voice and manner of the powdered me- 
nial who admitted him. Having ordered 
a slight dinner, he repaired to his li- 
brary. The only letter which had ar- 
tived since he had left in the morning, 
bore the Grilston post-mark, and was 
in the handwriting of Mrs Aubrey. 
He opened it with trembling eager- 
ness. It was crossed—the dear fami- 
liar handwriting !—from beginning to 
end, and full of heart-subduing ten- 
derness. Then it had a little enclo- 
sure, with a strange, straggling super- 
scription, “ To my Papa;” and on 
opening it he read, in similar charac- 
ters,— 

“ My dear Papa, I love you very 
very much. Docome home. Mamma 
sends her love. Your dutiful son, 

** CuarLes AuBREY. 

“ P,S. Agnes sends her love; she 
cannot write because she is so little. 
Please to come home directly. - 

Cuarzzs A., Yatton.” 

Aubrey saw how it was—that Mrs 
Aubrey had either affected to write in 
her little son’s name, or had actually 
guided his pen. On the outside she 
had written in pencil,— 

“ Charles says, he hopes that you 
will answer his letter directly.” 

Aubrey’s lip quivered, and his eyes 
filled with tears. Putting the letters 

NO, CCXCVH, VOL, XLVII. 
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into his bosom, he rose and walked to 
and fro, with feelings which cannot 
be described. The evening was very 
gloomy ; it poured with rain inces- 
santly. He was the only person in 
that spacious and elegant house, ex- 
cept the servants left in charge of it ; 
and dreary and desolate enough it 
felt. He was‘but its nominal owner 
—their nominal master! In order to 
save the post, he sat down to write- 
home—(home ! his heart sunk within 
him at the thought)—and informed 
Mrs Aubrey and his sister of the 
event for which his previous letters 
had prepared them; adding, that he 
should set off for Yatton by the mail 
of the ensuing night, and that he was 
perfectly well. He also wrote a line 
or two, in large printed characters, by 
way of answer to his little correspon- 
dent, his son, towards whom how his 
heart yearned! and having dispatch. 
ed his packet, probably the last he 
should ever frank, he partook of a 
hasty and slight dinner, and then re- 
signed himself to deep meditation 
upon his critical circumstances. He 
was perfectly aware of his precise po~ 
sition, in point of law, namely, that 
he was safe in the possession of the 
Yatton property, (with the exception 
of the trifle which was occupied by 
Jolter, and had been the object of the 
action just determined,) till another 
action should have been brought, di- 
rectly seeking its recovery ; and that 
by forcing his opponent to bring such 
action, he might put him to consider. 
able risk of retaining his verdict, and, 
thereby, greatly harass him, and ward 
off, indefinitely, the evil day from him- 
self. By these means he might se- 
cure time, possibly, also, favourable 
terms for the payment of the dreadful 
arrear of mesne profits, in which he 
stood indebted to his successor. To 
this effect he had received several in- 
timations from as upright and con- 
scientious gn adviser, Mr Runnington, 
as was to be found in the profession, 
But Mr Aubrey had decided upon bis 
course ; he had taken his ground, and 
intended to maintain it. However 
sudden and unlooked-for had been the 
claim set up against him, it had been 
deliberately and solemnly confirmed 
by the law of the land; and he had 
no idea but of yielding it a prompt 
and hearty obedience. He resolved, 
therefore, to waste no time—sto-frit. 
ter away no energy in feeble dal- 
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lianee with trouble; but to face her 
boldly, and comply with all her exac- 
tions. He would, on the morrow, in~« 
struct Mr Runnington to write to his 
opponent’s solicitors, informing them 
that within three weeks’ time the 
estates at Yatton would be delivered 
up to their client,-Mr Titmouse. He 
would also direct his own private so- 
licitor to arrange for the quickest pos- 
sible disposal of his house in Grosve- 
nor Street, and his wines and his fur- 
niture, both there and at Yatton. He 
resolved; moreover, on the morrow, 
to take the necessary steps for vacat- 
ing his seat in Parliament, by applying 
for the Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds ;—and having determined 
on these arrangements, consequent 
upon the adverse decision of the Court 
of King’s Bench of that day, he felt 
the momentary relief and satisfaction 
of the seaman who has prepared his 
vessel for the approaching storm. He 
felt, indeed, relieved for a while from 
a dreadful pressure. 

«* And what, now, have I really to 
eomplain of?” said he to himself; 
‘* why murmur presumptuously and 
vainly against the dispensations of 
Providence? I thank God that Iam 
still able to recognise his hand in what 
has befallen me, and to believe that 
He hath done all things well, that 
prosperity and adversity are equally, 
from Him, means of accomplishing his 
all-wise purposes! Is it for me, poor 
_ insect! to question the goodness, the 
wisdom, or the justice of my Maker? 
I thank God for the firm belief I have 
that He governs the world in righteous- 
ness, and that He has declared that He 
will protect and bless them who sin- 
eerely endeavour to discover, and con- 
form to, His will concerning them. He 
it was that placed me in my late con- 
dition of prosperity and eminence: 
why should I fret, when He sees fit 
gently to remove me from it, and 
place me in a different sphere of ex- 
ertion and suffering? If the dark 
heathen could spend a life in en- 
deavouring to steel his heart against 
the sense of suffering, and to look with 
cheerless indifference upon the vicissi- 
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tudes of life, shall I, a Christian, 
shrink with impatience and terror 
from the first glimpse of adversity ? 
Even at the worst, how favoured ig 
my situation in comparison of that of 
millions of my fellow-creatures? Shall 
I not lessen my own sufferings, by the 
contemplation of those which the Al- 
mighty has thought fit to infliet upon 
my brethren? What if I, and those 
whom I love, were the subjects of dire- 
ful disease—of vice—of dishonour? 
What if I were the object of a just and 
universal contempt, given up to a re. 
probate mind; miserable here, and 
without hope hereafter? Here have 
I health, a loving family—have had 
the inestimable advantages of edu. 
cation, and even now, in the imminent 
approach of danger, am enabled to 
preserve, in some measure, & compox 
sure of feeling, a resolution which 
will support me, and those who are 
dearer to me than life.’’ Here his 
heart beat quickly, and he walked ra. 
pidly to and fro. ‘I am confident 
that Providence will care for them! 
As for me, even in sight of the more 
serious and startling peril that menaces 
me—what is it, to a Christian, but a 
trial of his constancy? There hath 
no temptation taken you, say the Scrip« 
tures written for our instruction,.but 
such as is common to man;* but God 
is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above what ye are able, but will 
with the temptation, also make a way to 
escape, that ye may be able to bear it.” 
This consolatory passage led Aubrey, . 
in a calm and exalted mood of mind; 
to meditate upon that picture of sub- 
mission to manifold misfortune, simple 
and sublime beyond all comparison or 
approach, drawn by the pencil of onein- 
spired with wisdom from on high—eal- 
culated at once tosolemnize,to strength- 
en, and elevate the heart and charae+ 
ter of man; and which is to: be found 
in the first and second chapters of the 
Book of Job. Oh, reader! who, bril- 
liant as may be at this moment thy posi 
tion in life, may kaye been heretofore, 
or may be hereaftér, placed in cireum- 
stances of dreadful suffering and peril, 
suffer him whose humble labours now 


——~' 
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for a moment occupy thy attention, re. 
verently to refer thee, again and yet 
again, to that memorable passage of 
holy writ! With danger surrounding 
him, with utter ruin staring him in the 
face, Mr Aubrey read this glorious pas- 
sage; his shaken spirit gathered from it 
calmness and consolation, and retiring 
early to bed, he enjoyed a night of tran- 
quil undisturbed repose. 

‘They are determined not to let 
the grass grow underneath their feet, 
Mr Aubrey,” said Mr Runnington, 
who, the next morning, made his ap- 
pearance at breakfast, pursuant to 
appointment ; “‘ within two hours’ 
time of the court delivering judgment, 
yesterday afternoon, I received the 
following communication.”’ He hand- 
ed to Mr Aubrey this letter :— 

Saffron Hill, 15th April 1s—. 

“ Gentlemen : 

“ Doe d. Titmouse v. Jolter. 

““ The rule for a new trial herein 
having been this day discharged, and 
the unanimous judgment of the court 
delivered in favour of the claims to 
the Yatton estate of the lessor of the 
plaintiff in the present action, we shall 
feel obliged by an intimation from 
you, at your earliest possible con- 
venience, of the course which your 
cient may now think fit to adopt. 
You are, of course, aware that we are 
now in a situation to attack, success- 
fully, the entire property at Yatton, 
at present in the possession of Mr 
Aubrey ; and that, had we thought fit, 
we might have sought and recovered 
it all in the action which has just 
been decided in favour of our client. 
Itis now in our power materially to 
strengthen the evidence adduced at 
the late trial: and we beg to be in- 
formed whether it is your client’s 
intention to put Mr Titmouse to the 
enormous expense, and the delay of 
a second trial, the issue of which can- 
not be doubtful ; or, with the prompti- 
tude and candour which are to be 
expected from a’ gentleman of the 
station and charaeter® of your client, 
at once yield to our client the substan- 
tial fruits of his verdict. 

“If his reasonable wishes in this 
matter be disregarded, we would 
Merely intimate that it will be 
for your client most seriously to 
Weigh the consequences; to see 
Whether such a line of conduct may 
hot greatly prejudice his interests, and 
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place him in a far worse position than, 
perhaps, he would otherwise have 
occupied. As we understand your 
client to be in town, we trust you will 
forgive us for requesting you immes 
diately to communicate with him, and 
at your earliest convenience enable 
us to announce the result to our 
client.—We are, gentlemen,, your 
obedient servants, 
“ Qorrx, Gammon & SNAP,” 
“¢ Messrs RUNNINGTON 
AND Co.” 

« Well—I own I see nothing to 
find fault with in this letter,” said Mr 
Aubrey, calmly but with a suppressed 
sigh, as soon as he had read the letter. 

** Rather quick work, too—is it not, 
Mr Aubrey ?—within an hour or two 
after judgment pronounced in their 
favour :—but, to be sure, it’s very ex- 
cusable, when you consider the line 
of business and the sort of clients that 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap are 
accustomed to.”’ 


‘TI have made up my mind as to the 


course I shall adopt,” said Mr Au- 
brey— 

‘‘ Oh, of course, that is quite clear,” 
said Mr Runnington, pouring out his 
coffee—* we shall stand another shot, 
and see if there’s ammunition enough 
left for the purpose: and we’ll tender 
a bill of exceptions, and carry the case 
into the Exchequer chamber, and 
thence into the House of Lords—aht 
we'll work them, I warrant them !”— 
and he rubbed his hands, with a little 
excitement in his manner. 

«* Why, Mr Runnington,” answer. 
ed Mr Aubrey, gravely, “ would it 
not be wanton—most unconscientious 
in me to put them to the expense and 
anxiety of a second trial, when the 
whole case, on both sides, has been 
fairly brought before both the court 
and the jury ?” 

* Good Heavens, Mr Aubrey! who 
ever heard of an estate of ten thousand 
a-year being surrendered after one 
assault ?” 

«s Ifit were ten thousand fimes ten 
thousand a-year, I would submit, after 
such a trial as ours.” 


*¢ How do we know what fraud and | 
petjury may have been resorted to in | 
order to secure the late verdict, and | 
which we may have the means of ex< | 
ploding against the next trial? Ah, \ 
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Mr Aubrey, you don’t know the cha- 
racter of Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and 
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Snap in the profession ; they learn a 
fresh trick from every scoundrel, 
swindler, and thief, whose case they 
undertake.” 

“T thought that fraud and perjury 
were never to be presumed, Mr Run- 
nington! Besides, had we not the ad- 
vantage of most acute and experienced 
counsel ? How could it escape them?” 

*T-would only venture to remind 
you,” said Mr Runnington, firmly but 
respectfully, “of the observations of 
the Attorney-General, at our Jast con- 
sultation.” 

“I thought I was unanswered, Mr 
Runnington, though I did not feel at 
liberty to press the matter,” replied 
Mr Aubrey with a melancholy smile. 

« Excuse me, but we must take the 
chance of a second trial,” said Mr 
Runnington. 

« T have decided upon the course I 
shall adopt,” replied Mr Aubrey, 
calmly and determinedly— “I shall 
instruct you to write this day to the 
gentlemen upon the other side, and 
inform them that within three weeks 
I shall be prepared to deliver up pos- 
session of Yatton.” 

«© My dear sir !—Do I hear aright ? 
Deliver up possession of the estates? 
and within three weeks ?” 

“ That was what I said, Mr Run- 
nington,” replied Mr Aubrey, rather 
peremptorily. 

**I give you my honour, Mr Au- 
brey, that in the whole course of my 
practice I never heard of such a pro- 
cedure.” ; 

« And I shall further request you to 
state that the Jast quarter's rents are 
in my banker’s hands, and will be paid 
over to the order of Mr Titmouse.” 

“* Good gracious, Mr Aubrey !”’ in- 
terrupted Mr Runnington, with an air 
of deep concern. 

“I have well considered the position 
in which I am placed,” said Mr Au- 
brey, with a serious air. 

“It is very painful for me to men- 
tion the subject, Mr Aubrey; but 
have you adverted to the mesne pro- 
fits ?” 

“Thave. It is, indeed, a very fear- 
ful matter: and I frankly own that I 
see no way open before me, but to 
trust to the forbearance of” 

“ Forbearance!—The forbearance, 
of Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap!! 
or of any one counselled by them!” 

«* Why, what can I do? I might as 
well undertake to pay off the national 


debt, as this sum of sixty thousan 
pounds.” 

** That’s just the very thing,” re. 
plied Mr Runnington, with a dismayed 
air. 
~ ** Whatever honourable negotiation 
can effect, I leave it in your hands to 
do. With reference to the time that 
may be obtained for the liquidation of 
it,’"—Mr Aubrey changed colour, but 
spoke with firmness—“ I must ofn 
that this is a matter that has occasion. 
ed me inexpressible anxiety, Mr Run- 
nington. I really do not see what 
length of time will enable me to dis- 
charge so fearful a sum of money, or 
even to make any sensible impression 
upon it. I am quite at their mercy.” 
Here both maintained a silence of se. 
veral minutes’ duration. 

*“‘T am far from thinking it clear 
that equity would not interpose to re- 
lieve against mesne profits, in such a 
case as the present—a dormant claim 
set up.” 

‘«* | cannot see, Mr Runnington, on 
what principle such an interference 
could be supported.” 

‘“¢ No more do I, at present,” replied 
Mr Runnington, “ but I'll lose no 
time in having the best advice on the 
subject. Gracious me! when one 
thinks of it, it deprives one of”’—— 
at this moment a thundering appeal 
to the knocker of the door announced 
an arrival; and presently the servant 
entered and stated that Lord C—— 
had called, and was waiting in the li- 
brary. After repeating two or three 
directions to Mr Runnington, Mr Au- 
brey begged to be excused, and pre- 
sently entered the library, where Lord 
C—— was waiting to receive him. 
Lord C—— was a middle-aged man, 
tall, of elegant person, a strikingly 


handsome countenance, and most win- 


ning address; he was a thorough po- 


litician, possessed of eloquence, im-. 


mense practical knowledge, and a 
very commanding intellect. He was 
made for eminent office, and got 
through the most complicated and 
harassing business with singular ease 
and celerity. He had for several years 
entertained a sincere regard for Mr 
Aubrey, whom he considered to be a 
very rising man in the House of Com- 
mons, and who -had, on several occa- 
eions, rendered him special service in 
debate. He was much shocked to 
hear of the sudden misfortune wii 

had befallen Mr Aubrey; and bad 
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now come to him with a sincere desire 
to be of service to him ; and also, not 
without a faint hope of prevailing upon 
him to come down that evening and 
support them in a very close division. 
He was as kind-hearted a man as a 
keen politician could be. 

-«]T am really shocked beyond ex- 
pression to hear all this,” said he, after 
Aubrey had, at his earnest request, 
explained the position in which he was 
placed ; the dreadful loss he had sus- 
tained, the still more dreadful liabilities 
to which he was subject. “ Really 
who can be safe? It might have hap- 
pened to me—to any ofus! Forgive 
me, my dear Aubrey,” continued Lord 
C—— earnestly, “if I venture to 
express a hope that at all events Mrs 
Aubrey and your family are provided 
for, and your very lovely sister ; she, 
I trust, is out of the reach of incon- 
venience?” Mr Aubrey’s lip quivered, 
and he remained silent. 

« Allow me a friend’s freedom, Au- 
brey, and let me repeat my question; 
are your family provided for?” 

“TI will be frank, Lord C-——.,” 
replied Mr Aubrey, with a strong ef- 
fort to preserve his composure. “ The 
little provision that was made for 
them goes with Yatton: but for them 
—my wife, my children, my sister—I 
would have submitted to this misfor- 
tune with unshrinking fortitude ; but 
they are, alas, involved in my ruin! 
My wife had nothing when I married 
her; and of course the settlements I 
made on her were out of the Yatton 
property ; as also was the little income 
left my sister by my father. With 
Yatton allis gone—that is the plain 
fact ; and there is no disguising it.” 

Lord C—— seemed much moved. 
“ The Duke of — —, I, and two 
or three other of your friends, were 
talking about these matters last night; 
we wish we could serve you. What 
is the sort of foreign service you would 
prefer, Aubrey ?” 

“ Foreign service,” echoed Mr 
Aubrey significantly. 

“ Yes; an entire change of scene 
would be highly serviceable in divert- 
ing your thoughts from the distressing 
subjects which here occupy them, and 
must continue to occupy them for 
some time to come.” 

* Tt is very kindly meant, Lord 
C—; but do you really think I can 
for a single moment entertain the idea 
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of quitting the country to escape from 
pecuniary liability ?” 

‘“‘ That's the point exactly; I de- 
cidedly think you ought to do so; that 
you must,” replied Lord C——, in a 
matter-of-fact manner. 

‘“* Nothing upon earth shall induce 
me to do so,” replied Mr Aubrey 
firmly. ‘ The bare idea shocks me. 
It would be the meanest, most un- 
principled conduct—it would reflect 
disgrace on the King’s service.” 

‘«* Poh—this is mere eccentricity— 
knight-errantry ; 1’m sure that when 
you are in a calmer mood you will 
think differently. Upon my honour, I 
never heard of such a thing in my 
life. Are you to stay at home, to 
have your hands tied behind your 
back, and be thrust into prison—to 
court destruction for yourself and your 
family?”” Mr Aubrey turned aside 
his head, and remained silent. 

“I must plead in favour of Mrs 
Aubrey—your children—your sweet 
lovely sister;—good God! it's quite 
shocking to think of what you are 
bringing them to.” 

“ You torture my feelings, Lord 
C———,” said Mr Aubrey, tremu- 
lously and very pale; “ but you do 
not convince my judgment. Every 
dictate of conscience and honour com- 
bines to assure me that I should not 
listen to your proposal.” 

** Good God! what an outrage on 
common sense!—But has any thing 
been yet saidon the subject of these 
liabilities—these mesne profits, as I 
suppose they are called ?” 

“ Nothing; but they follow as a 
matter of course.” 

‘* How is it that you owe only sixty 
thousand pounds, Aubrey ?” 

** Only sixty thousand !” 

** At the rate of ten thousand a< 
year, you must have had at least a 
hundred thousand pounds.” 

“The statute of limitations prevents 
more than six years’ arrears being re- 
coverable.” 

** But do you intend, Aubrey, to 
avail yourself of such a protection 
against the just claims of this poor, 
unfortunate, ill-used gentleman? Are 
not the remaining forty thousand 
pounds justly. due—money of his 
which you have been making away 
with ? Will you let a mere technical 
rule of law outweigh the dictates of 
honour and conscience ?” 
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“ I do not exactly understand your 
drift, Lord C——-. 

* Your sovereign has a right to com- 
mand your services; and by obeying 
him and serving your country, you are 
enabled to prevent a malignant oppo- 
nent from ruining you and your fa- 
mily, by extorting a vast sum of money 
not equitably due: I protest I see no 
difference in principle, Aubrey, be- 
tween availing yourself of the statute 
of limitations, and of the call of the 
king to foreign service ;—but we must 
talk of this again. By the way, what 
is the name of your worthy opponent? 
Tittlemouse, or some such strange 
name ?” 

« Titmouse !—By the way, you lose 
a seat for Yatton,” said Aubrey, with 
a faint smile. Lord C—— pricked 
up his ears. 

“* Ay, ay! how’s that?” 

«The gentleman you have named 
professes, I understand, Liberal prin- 
ciples ; probably he will sit for the 
borough himself ; at all events, he will 
return the member.” 

“He's a poor ignorant creature, 
isn’t he? What has made him take up 
with Liberal principles? By taking a 
little notice of him early, one might 
—eh?—influence him ;—but you 
don’t intend to vacate this session ?” 

«* I intend this day to apply for the 
Chiltern Hundreds ; and this evening, 
if you like, anew writ may be moved 
for the borough of Yatton.” 

** You must come down to night, 
my dear Aubrey, you really must,” 
said Lord C » with undisguised 
anxiety—with more than he had 
shown during the interview. ‘“ The 
numbers will run very close ; they are 
stirring heaven and earth ;—good 
Heavens! my dear Aubrey, a vote’s in- 
valuable to night ;—Gad, you shan’t 
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have the Chiltern Hundreds; you 
mustn’t really apply for it—at all 
events, not till to-morrow.” 

«¢ T shall sit no more in the House 
of Commons,” said Mr Aubrey, with 
a sad, determined air ;—“ besides, I 
leave for Yatton by to-night’s mail, 
There are those waiting for me whom 
you would not have me disappoint, 
Lord C if 

‘«* Not for worlds, my dear Aubrey,” 
replied Lord C——, half absently; 
—he was intensely disappointed at not 
obtaining Mr Aubrey’s vote that even- 
ing; and rose to go. 

«* Then I direct to Yatton, when I 
have occasion to write to you?” said 
he. 

‘¢ For the next three weeks only. 
My movements after that period are 
not yet fixed.” 

«* Adieu, Aubrey; and I entreat of 
you to remember me most sincerely 
to Mrs Aubrey and your sister; and 
when you look at them, remember— 
remember our conversation of to-day.” 
With this, Lord C—— took his de- 
parture, and left poor Aubrey much 
depressed. He quickly, however, 
roused himself, and occupied the 
principal part of the day in making 
the necessary and melancholy arranges 
ments for breaking up his establish- 
ment in Grosvenor Street, and also 
disposing of his wines, books, and fur- 
niture at Yatton. He also instructed 
a house-agent to look out for two or 
three respectable but small houses in 
the outskirts of town, out of which 
they might choose the one whith 
should appear most suitable to himself , 
and Mrs Aubrey, on their arrival in 
London. About eight o’clock he got 
into the York mail, and his heart was 
heavy within him, 
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GERMANY, 


THE Germans are wont to complain 
that they have been long overlooked, 
and are, even when recognised, much 
misapprehended and misrepresented 
by foreigners—especially by the vain 
Frenchman and the proud and pre- 
judiced Briton. There is some rea- 
son certainly for the complaint. The 
Briton is isolated by the sea, and the 
Frenchman by self-conceit. Had 
these walls of partition been wanting, 
a much nearer approach to mutual 
appreciation might by this time have 
been effected. But if the Germans 
will only seriously consider the mat- 
ter, they are honest enough to cons 
fess, that they have themselves princi- 
pally to blame. Among nations, as 
among’ individuals, a man is what he 
gives himself out for. When Henry 
the Fowler, amid the sands and mosses 
of Brandenburg, laid the foundation 
of those strong fortresses that were 
destined to expand with the progress 
of years into the flourishing cities of 
a Prussian monarchy—when Otho the 
Great, beneath the walls of Augsburg, 
gave chase to the fleet hordes of the 
Huns, and checked the barbarians of 
the East in their devastating inroads 
on European civilisation—when Bar- 
barossa held the stirrup, not to the 
Pope, but to Peter, (as his pious pride 
expressed it,)—-when Frederick II. 
crusaded more successfully with his wit 
than with his sword, not at the bid- 
ding of Innocent III., but in despite 
of him—when the monk of Witten- 
berg dared to speak naked truth in 
the face of pompous lies and decorated 
dignities, and with one word, in which 
there was no mystery but honesty, 
made the whole of Europe electric : 
in those days, Europe respected Ger- 
many, and willingly acknowledged 
that thing to be mighty, whose might 
she experienced. It is ever thus. 
Modest genius is sometimes overlook- 
ed certainly. A Spinoza may choose 
to sit in his solitary study, feeding 
spiders and weaving cobwebs—and, 
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being a philosopher, find his reward 
in the solitude he seeks. But this sort 
of retiring genius has no right to com- 
plain of being overlooked by the great 
world. The great world is too ur- 
gently pressed by the necessities of the 
moment to enter with every erudite 
Faustus into the chamber of metaphy- 
sics, to cite devils : your microscope 
may be a wonderful discovery ; but 
when I am digging wells and drawing 
water, I do not care to enquire how 
many leviathans may be swarming 
in this or that globule. So it was 
with the German mind: for two cen- 
turies after Luther, Europe heard no~ 
thing of Germany. Politically, the ~ 
empire was null, In that “ confusion 
divinely preserved,” it would have re- 
quired the eye of a god to read the 
germs of future organization. Reli- 
gion was ossified into school-theolo- 
gy; and the thirty years’ war was the 
price paid in blood and burning for 
the life of Martin Luther, who (ac- 
cording to Romish faith) should have 
been sacrificed at Worms, as John 
Huss was.at Constance. What we 
call literature, or the light sportings 
and joyous careerings of thought, 
amid such universal devastation there 
could benone. Like a wounded snake, 
the German soul crept into a dark 
corner; and was forgotten by Europe. 
Meanwhile, Louis X1V. arose; and, 
like every other energetic thing that 
plants itself boldly on the foreground 
of human action, and surrounds itself 
for the moment with loud exple- 
sions and coruscations—were it but of 
brilliant pyrotechny,— Louis XIV. 
was seen of men, and bewondered both 
in Germany and England. Surely 
the Germans have no reason to com- 
plain ofthis. They themselves werethe 
first to bow in slavish submission before 
the new idol, and the price they put 
upon themselves by their famous era 
of Frenchification, that price was put 
upon them by others.t England wor- 
shipped Louis XIV. and Voltaire 
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always moderately, and was ready to 
acknowledge German gods also; so 
soon as these gods should make them- 
selves known. But here lay the diffi- 
culty. The Germans themselves al- 
low that their genius is not calculated 
for display: they had no fuochi 
artificiali to exhibit, no holiday 
splendour to dazzle; they were not 
born dramatists like the French ; and 
they experienced the neglect that 
the learned Benedictine does, whose 
commentary on the Bible is less read 
than the last new novel. England 
is not to blame inthis matter. What 
was England to think of German 
literature, when the greatest philoso- 
pher that Deutschland produced dur- 
ing the early part of the last century 
—Leibnitz—wrote not German, but 
Latin and French ?.and Mosheim also, 
the erudite, the elegant Mosheim, 
walked through the schools of Europe, 
not as a German, but as a modern 
Roman? Here was a nation giving 
the lie publicly to its own individu- 
ality, and forswearing its mother 
tongue. Could England respect a 
people so wofully destitute of self- 
respect as Germany was in those days? 
England was, in the first place, not to 
blame for not storming the intellect 
of Germany, retired, as it was, behind 
huge fortifications of lumbering eru- 
dition and thorny metaphysics ; and, 
in the next place, when Germany did 
come forward to show herself to the 
public, could England recognise the 
sons of Herrman and Barbarossa, in 
men who mouthed the periods of 
Cicero, or minced the smooth pretti- 
nesses of Versailles ? 

The German people, by their own self- 
disowning character, established a pre- 
sumption against themselves that they 
were—nothing. If they afterwards 
found itsomewhat hard to overturn this 
presumption, and prove, to the convic- 
tion of universal Europe, thatthey were 
*¢ something in the world,” and that 
not a small thing, they only expe- 
rienced the difficulty which every pro- 
fessional buffoon must encounter when 
he sets himself seriously before men 
to establish a character for wisdom. 

Madame de Staél published her 
Allemagne in 1813—it is now the year 


1840. In these seven-and-twenty 
years, a vast deal has been done in 
England, in France, and by the Ger. 
mans themselves, ‘to establish them- 
selves strong in public opinion; and 
we even see them aspiring here and 
there to wield the literary sceptre 
with as lordly a sway as ever graced 
the dynasty of Voltaire. No onewho 
is even superficially acquainted with 
the floating literature of the day, can 
fail to have observed how flauntingly 
long-despised Germanism spreads its 
phylacteries on every side. Thomas 
Carlyle, the great apostle of . the 
Teutonic gospel, can now afford to 
leave the serving of tables to deacons, 
and expound leisurely to admiring 
assemblies the mysteries of cosmopo- 
litan hero-worship from Odin to Mira- 
beau. In England, at least, the 
Germans can no longer reasonably 
complain that their literature is under- 
rated. Wherever they will let us 


see with our own eyes, and do not ' 


hold up a sieve before us, (as the 
Spanish proverb has it,) we are willing 
to see what is to be seen in German 
regions, and give an honest report of 
what we have seen. As little are the 
Germans underrated in France—wit- 
ness Cousin. And we think it right 
here to put our German friends in te- 
membrance of the vast obligations 
they lie under to the French—and 
specially to Madame de Staél. From 
the publication of this lady’s work— 
contemporary as it strangely enough 
was with the famous liberation war 
which re-established their political 
reputation—we have to date the. great 
European reaction in their favour, 
and the re-establishment of their lite- 
rary reputation. It is not without 
sorrow, therefore, that we find the 
Germans generally speaking in terms 
of somewhat stinted praise of this 
remarkable work. The Conver- 
sations Lexicon, a sort of oracle in 
Germany, pronounces, “ Rich as this 
work undoubtedly is in acute and clear 
thoughts, and admirable as is the fer- 
vour with which the authoress recom- 
mends German manners and German 
art to the attention of her countrymen, 
many oblique views and false senti- 
ments have been justly censured ; and 





should be tempted to say to them as Mdlle de Mancini said to Louis XIV., ‘ You 
are a king, sire, and you weep: You area nation, and you weep!!’”— Preface to 
L’ Allemagne. 
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in the Allemagne, more than in any 
other of her works, is found a brilliant 
conglomeration of opinions that can- 
not easily be made to harmonize to- 
gether.” This is one of those very 
common critical sentences that sets out 
eulogistically enough, but ends in a 
deep depreciation, which, like the so- 
lemn cadence of a musical period, 
dwells on the ear when every thing 
that preceded it is forgotten. Herr We- 
ber—of whom we shall say more anon 
—sets out in the same strain, but ends 
even more wickedly : “ No work on 
Germany, from the pen of'a foreigner, 
has attained such a name as the Alle- 
magne of Madame de Staél. Without 
doubt this lady is a genius of the high- 
est order compared with other female 
writers ; but the gigantic reputation of 
her work on Germany—a work which 
confines itself exclusively tothe moral 
and literary side, and is, on the whole, 
& very cheering eulogy on Gérman 
character, German honesty, German 
sentiment, and German thought— 
arose more from well-known publish- 
er’s tricks, and the power of a name, 
than from its real merit. Savary, the 
minister of police, said very truly that 
it was not French: as little is it Ger- 
man: and we are reminded at every 
page of the justness' of French criti- 
cism, when they gave their clever 
countrywoman the soubriquet of * La 
phrasiere.’ ‘ Que pensez vous de mon 
livre, Monsieur ?—je fais comme vous, 
Madame, JE NE-PENSE PAS’—is what 
I should be inclined to apply to the 
book. I wish to God that no Lady 
Morgan may comeup the Rhineto play 
off before us another such exhibition 
of brilliant phrases.” All this is not 
only very unjust in the mouth of any 
critic, but it is particularly unbecom- 
ing in the mouth of a German, consi- 
dering that, as the Edinburgh Review 
very properly remarked, the main and 
most obvious objection to the Aldle- 
magne is, that it gives the Germans too 
unqualified praise. Herr Weber, in- 
deed, says—and every German repeats 
the saying—that Madame de Staél 
knew no German, and in the opinions 
which she gives on German literature 
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serves merely as the slavish mouths 
piece of her learned cicerone, William 
Schlegel. We believe that she might 
know as much German as Madame 
Trollope, and a little more—and still 
know nothing, considering what a task 
she had proposed to herself. Her 
French biographer, indeed, says gene- 
rally, that she studied the language of 
the country,* and no doubt she talks 
learnedly on this subject as on every 
other within the wide rangeof Teutonic 
existence. But we have her own tes- 
timony to the fact that she could not 
speak German to Schiller at Weimar ; 
and we may be assured that, had such 
a talker learned German at all, beyond. 
a. few rudimentary ideas, she would 
have learned it by talking. Why, 
indeed, should Madame de Staél have 
seriously studied German? Every 
person in Germany whom she wished 
to see—the notables at Weimar and 
Vienna, (except some backward Schil- 
ler)—spoke French fluently : and the 
great critical Aristarchus who paraded 
her about, with all his prate about ro- 
mance and the middle ages, was and.ig 
as elegant a modern French coxcombas 
ever tripped out of Paris. And then 
that “ ant-hill of ideas”—as Bettine 
Brentano designates the French lady’s 
brain—could find no appropriate organ 
in the plumping phrases and Cyclo- 
pian sentences of German discourse, 
Eager to talk on all subjects, and find- 
ing every where persons eager to talk 
with her, Madame de Staél did not 
make an anxious study of German, for 
the same reason that Shakspeare:did 
not study geography—because . she 
could dispense with it. The talent of 
the French lies in quickly apprehend- 
ing and skilfully exhibiting. With 
what a wonderful “ talent of appro- 
priation” Mirabeau made his books, 
all the world knows ; and Madame de 
Staél, from a short conversation with 
Goethe, Schiller, and Fichte, and the 
friendly revision of her note-book by 
such a universalist as Schlegel, could 
without difficulty, in the course of a 
few weeks, carry away as tangible and 
intelligible a sketch of the Kantian 
philosophy, as a systematic, deep- 





* « Elle y apprit le langue-du pays, et étudie la literature avec Wieland, Goethe, 


Schiller. 


sait bien, parce qu'elle n’avait pas voulu, s’en rapporter aux traductions. 


Elle connaissait tous les théatres étrangers, et elle les connais- 


Elle eut le 


courage d’apprendre dans l’age miir les langues qu’on ne lu avoit pas enseignées dans 
sa jeunesse !”—DesvzLinces in the Biographie Universelle. 
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digging, plumbing and squaring ar- 
chitectural German could do in as 
many years. And the fact of the 
matter is, that nowhere yet in any 
treatise addressed to the general pub-~ 
lic, has a more correct and intelligible 
view of the general tendency of the 
Kantian philosophy been given, than 
that which the reader will find in the 
third volume of the Allemagne. But 
Schlegel, you say, wrote this, not Ma» 
dame. If out of all the books of 
travels which have obtained a name in 
the world, that only be allowed which 
is directly and altogether original, we 
should like to see a calculation made 
how little of the much that has been 
written would be allowed to remain. 
A traveller, like a judge in a jury 
case, must listen to the statements of 
the witnesses, and the arguments of 
counsel on both sides, and sum up ac- 
cordingly. Originality is out of the 
question. But as the judge must have 
an eye in his head, otherwise the whole 
evidence and pleadings will go for 
nought, so the traveller must have an 
eye in his head, and (what the lawyer 
does not require) a heart in his bosom 
too. This eye, and this heart, Ma- 
dame de Staél had above all women. 
That she did not know German, (as 
we believe to have been the fact,) only 
makes her book so much the more 
wonderful ; and as for Schlegel, the 
French lady showed her extraordinary 
discernment in attaching to her person 
such an intelligent cicerone. The 
most that Schlegel could do was to 
show her the object and the point of 
view—a living eye he could not give ; 
and with merely German spectacles 
a French eye must have been altoge- 
ther blind. We conclude, therefore, 
that Madame de Staél saw with her 
own eyes and felt with her own heart ; 
and we have no difficulty in under- 
standing how the eye that saw through 
the imposing hypocrisy of Napo- 
leon, perceiving in all the breadth of 
consular and imperial pomp only an 
*¢ equestrian Robespierre,”’ (Robes- 
pierre au cheval ;) and the high heart 
that disdained to make the pen of 
génius, prophetic of eternal truth, a 
tool to flatter the gilded vanities of 
the moment—should have delighted to 
survey the history of man from the 
calm heights of Schelling’s cosmopo- 
litan Catholicity, and have responded 
with strong pulsations to the sternly 
sublime poetry of moral sentiment, 


[Jaly, 
systematized by the philosopher of 
KGnigsberg. What Savary said of 
the Allemagne, that it is not French, 
and what Weber says, that it is not 
German, is in fact its greatest praise, 
It is both French and German; 
French in the brilliancy of its out- 
ward exhibition, German in the pu- 
rity and the nobility of its inward sen- 
timent. We may say, indeed, that 
between France and Germany Madame 
de Staél interposed as a peacemaker 
and a conciliator—an electric flash 
equalizing the positive and negative 
sides of European thought. 

We have made these remarks in 
justification of Madame de Staél, be- 
cause we think that her book, like 
that of Tacitus on the same subject, 
is a work that forms an era in the 
great history of international appre- 
ciation—a history naturally, and almost 
necessarily synonymous with the his- 
tory of civilisation. Since the year 
1813, the interest in things German, 
both in this country and in France, 
has been steadily on the increase; 
foreign criticism has become now 
something better than an echo-cham- 
ber for the bandying abeut of mutual 
misunderstandings; and though we 
still see with astonishment tailors and 
other unworthy persons, roy tuxovrwy, 
looking out from the windows of Ber- 
lin palaces, we know now, and rejoice 
in the knowledge, that there are kings 
there also. True, we will not ex- 
change our classic Edinburgh or our 
titanic London for any elegant cabi- 
net city of a Carlsruhe, spread out in 
courtly elegance like a lady’s fan, in 
the foreground stiffly adorned with 
long Lombardy poplars, while behind 
some dark sombre Schartzwald, in- 
stinct with robbers and hobgoblins, 
frowns. The Goethe-maniac and 
Kantian apostles of Germanism, may 
phrase as mystically as they will; we 


will not exchange our British soil, . 


whereon we walk erect, for any sub- 
lime ballooning, devil knows whither, 
in the crescent boat of German meta- 
physics. We will not admit Goethe 
into partnership with Shakspeare ; but 
we are willing to admit, and do admit 
with great satisfaction, that Goethe 
himself, (as we learn from Eckermann,) 
had too much sense to put forward 
any such claims; and we are willing, 
with Mrs Trollope, to scale any 
heights, and penetrate any mines that 
may tend to give us a more perfect 
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knowledge of our Teutonic brethren 
beyond the Rhine, and to cherish a 
kindly sympathy with their well- 
being. 

It is not true, as the lady whom we 
have just named with pleasant boast» 
fulness asserts, that Kastria or any 
part of Germany, after the manifold 
writing that has been on the subject, 
can now beregarded as“ an essentially 
unknowncountry.” Itis true, however, 
that we have in our English language 
very few works on the subject of Ger- 
many that can be regarded as satis- 
factory. The best compendium of 
things German that we have hitherto 
produced, is that by Hawkins ;* but it 
has all the vices as well as all the vir- 
tues of the race of hand-books or ma- 
nuals, to which, in their noblest phase, 
it belongs, It wants the homogene- 
ous fusing fire, and the sportive play 
of iridescent light that intellect can 
then only show when it is not caged. 
For generaljintelligence and informa- 
tion, without the stiffness of systema- 
tic disquisition, and for a certain ease 
and anecdotal vivacity, keeping deli- 
cately on this side of that tone of fri- 
volous and conceited gossip, towards 
which modern travel-writing has a 
tendency, Mr Russell’s well-known 
work remains a model: pity only that 
he shoots so rapidly across so wide a 
region! He also, like most German 
tourists, is very imperfect in his geo- 
graphy. Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, and 
the Tyrol, are altogether omitted. 

A very pleasant work has been written 
by Mr Spencer.t This writer has two 
advantages ;—he has, in the first place, 
a perfect love and sympathy with the 
German character ; and, in the second 
place, his enthusiasm drives him into 
strange corners, which the swallow- 
flights of most English travellers leave 
unexplored. Hehas seen thegreen isle 
of Rugen—the last citadel of perse- 
cuted heathenism; he has seen also 
the trist walls of Constance—on 
which the curse of imperial perjury 
seems to lie, and the name of Huss 
is stereotyped in sadness. But Mr 
Spencer also is too rapid. It is im- 
possible to do justice to Germany in 
two small volumes. 


The fact of the matter is, that to a 
person who is not a Madame de Staél, 
the study ofso vast and varied a couns 
try as Germany requires time. There 
are many curious topographical and 
interesting historical details that can- 
not be found in a guide-book ; and for 
German literature, we shall allow an 
Englishman of respectable talents five 
years to become familiar with its 
spirit, and five years more to follow it 
out through—not all—but its main 
and. most striking wide-spread rami- 
fications. A perfectly ripe and 
completely organized work on Ger. 
many has not, to our knowledge, 
yet been produced by any foreigner, 
Madame de Staél’s work can scaree- 
ly be called a growth; she only 
blew away the mist, and lighted 
certain prominent points of the pan- 
orama With brilliant lamps. But the 
Germans themselves have been s0 
much the more busy to paint a pice 
ture of Deutschland,that all men might 
look onand call beautiful. They seem, 
indeed, to have discovered the art of 
intellectual daguerrotype, and to have 
designed more truly than any artist 
can, the finished portrait of them. 
selves. They have, in particular, pro. 
duced three works of the self.deserip- 
tive and self-anatomizing kind, which, 
together, form a whole not easily ri-_ 
valled in any other literature: these 
works are :— _ 

1, Menzel’s History of the Ger- 
mans. 

2, Menzel’s German Literature. 

3. Weber’s Germany, or Letters of 
a German travelling in Germany. 

The first, as the name bears, histo. 
rical, the second critical, the third 
topographical. Of Menzel’s works it 
ig not our intention here to speak ; 
their merit has been universally ac- 
knowledged : and though the work on 
German literature has throughout a 
polemical character, and is unfortu- 
nately, on some points, full of vioe 
lence and dogmatical one-sided. 
ness, yet the spirit of the whole is 
so manly, and the grasp of vigorous 
intellect so print at that we 
imagine the Germans will wait many 
years before this work can be super. 
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seded by another, which, eschewing its 
few faults, shall emulate successfully 
its many rare virtues. From Weber's 
work, as being unknown in England, 
and, unless we are much deceived, 
hitherto untrumpeted in the high 
places of British criticism, we intend 
in this notice to present our readers 
with a few extracts. In the first place, 
however, one word as to the author. 
** Charles Julius Weber,” says the 
Conversations Lexicon, * known by 
the clever (geistreich) letters of a 
German travelling in Germany, was 
born in the year 1767 at Langenburg, 
in the princedom of Hohenlohe Lan- 
genburg, where his father had a situa- 
tion under government, (this country 
is nowincorporatedinto Wiirtemberg. ) 
He studied law at Erlangen during 
three years, from 1785 to 1788. He 
had, however, early conceived a strong 
passion for history and geography, and 
these studies he afterwards zealously 
prosecuted, with a prospective view to a 
professorship in one of the universities. 
Disgusted with the paltry peddling of 
the law in such a petty princedom as 
that of Hohenlohe, he went in 1789 to 
Gottingen ; but here, notwithstanding 
the patronage of Schlozer, Piitter and 
Eichhorn, he failed in realizing his 
schemes of academical ambition. He 
then betook himself, as many lite- 
rary men have done before him, to 
tutordom and secretaryship. He was 
first tutor in the house of the famous 
Lyonese banker Delessert, in Switzer- 
land, and from this he advanced to be 
private secretary to the reigning count 
of Erbach-Schonbegg. Dignified with 
the title of government.councillor, he 
attended the count to the congress of 
Rastadt, (1797,) where, under the 
auspices of Napoleon, the delicate 
work of mediatizing was going on. 
Being well versed in French litera- 
ture, he here made acquaintance with 
the leading French characters of the 
day. At the house of the count he 
had previously seen the best society ; 
and, among other interesting persons, 
had met with Dumouriez, and given 
him lessons in German. He after- 
wards travelled with the young count 
of Ysenburg-Biidigen; and in the 
year 1804 retired from these change- 
ful occupations into the quiet of private 
life, with much knowledge of the 
world, and 5000 florins in his pocket. 
The remaining twenty-eight years of 
his life (he died in 1832) he spent 
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with his friends apart from public 
life, devoting himself alternately to 
travel and study. Every year he 
made a tour through some part of his 
German fatherland, now and then ex. 
tending his route as far as Paris, and 
generally bringing home with him 
some valuable addition to his curious 
library, amounting at his death to 
11,000 volumes. In the year 1818 he 
first came before the public as author, 
and published several works of an his- 
torical character, all exhibiting traits 
of an original mind. But none of his 
works carried the public by storm, 
shutting the mouth of the gainsayers, 
except this Germany, which was first 
published at Stuttgard in 1826-8, in 
three vols. 8vo; and now, in this 
second edition, amounts to four 
Starke Binde—strong octavos, as the 
Germans say, with some 600 or 700 
pages each. The work was received,” 
continues our oracle, ‘‘ with universal 
approbation ; it contains the flower of 
Weber's genius, and the cream of his 
experience.” 

From this account the reader will 
be able to judge what an admirable 
guide through broad Deutschland he 
has to expect in Charles Julius Weber. 
Every thing seems to conspire here to 
equip completely the concocter of a 
perfect book of native topography. 
We have an early passion for geo- 
graphy and history ; hard training at 
the law for three years, various tra- 
velling and trafficking in the region of 
the polite world, an eye well trained 
to observe the characteristic changes 
of many-coloured life, and a brain 
well stored with curious scraps of 
book learning, such as every German 
must have. Add to all this, a very 
pleasant and fluent breadth of wit— 
so far as a German can be witty ; and 
you will understand how twenty or 
thirty years of hither and thither tra- 
velling in Germany by a German, will 
make a book, topographically at least, 
far superior to any thing that the 
English language can boast of in this 
kind. It were in vain, indeed, to ex- 
pect that even a Mistress Jamieson, 
were she to localize herself in her be- 
loved Germany for the rest of her life, 
for the purpose of writing an ‘ Alle- 
magne,” could produce a work so rich 
in experience, and so ripe in conclu- 
sions, as the intelligent gossip of a 
cheerful sexagenarian bachelor, native 
to the soil. It is seldom that a man 
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of highly cultivated intellect and great 
general information, makes it an ob- 
ject of his life to perambulate and 
thoroughly to describe his native 
country ; and seldomer still, that when 
done thoroughly, it is also done cheer- 
fully and agreeably. Such a topogra- 
pher, so far as we can see, Germany 
has had the good fortune to find in Mr 
Weber ; and the student of German 
literature will be delighted to find that 
even the stern and architectural Menzel 
(Literatur, iv. 77) gives to Weber’s 
rambling labours the testimony of his 
almost unqualified admiration. The 
length of Menzel’s eulogy must be 
the excuse, (and it is the only one,) 
why we do not here honour our pages 
with its insertion. 

We have now done our duty in in- 
troducing the stranger, and explaining 
as briefly as possible the purpose and 
drift of his mission. He shall now 
measure out his intelligent gossip 
without much interruption from us— 
so long as our readers receive instruc- 
tion or amusement from such dis~ 


course. 

He sets out methodically, as a Ger 
man will, with a description of Ger. 
many generally, and of the Germans 


generally. Being a native of South 
Germany, he begins with eulogizing 
that ; as indeed who that has been in 
Styria, or Austria, or Tyrol, or the 
Salzburg, or in the Swabian Alps 
and the smiling vale of the Neckar, 
will be slow to do with him ? 

“* Happy inhabitants of the valley 
of the Danube, the Rhine, the Maine, 
and the Neckar! Read what voyages 
you will to Italy, to Sicily, to Spain, 
and the south of France—and you will 
scarcely be tempted with these Hes- 
perian regions, lying languid and 
inert beneath the too powerful sun, to 
exchange your own happy abodes 
where the temper of man and the tem- 
per of the sky are equally mellow, 
and where the intellectual culture of 
Europe has placed her throne! I at 
least say, with Kind— 


‘* Bin einmal in die Citronen gegangen 
Thu’s nimmermehr !” 


But Herr Weber’s enthusiastic at- 
‘tachment to Southern Germany ap- 
pears, perhaps, most strongly in those 
strong colours of contrast in which he 
has set forth the portraiture of the 
dreary north: ‘* The nafives of this 
region may liye here happily enough, 
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no doubt; but a South German who 
has been here once, will scarcely repeat 
his visit from the mere pleasure of 
travelling. The air in this ill-starred 
half of Germany is not pure and dark- 


blue, but misty and searcely bluish, 


(kaum blaulicht)—the woods only grey, 
green, or black—the earth whitish 
grey, or dark-brown heath, and the 
lumulus lupulus (hop) takes the place 
of the vine. The heaths, however, 
are fruitful stores of honey; and flocks 
of tiny black sheep find a nutriment 
here, which they, doubtless, prefer 
much to any thing they could crop 
from the greenest hills of Tyroi: 
there are also juicy berries of various 
kinds, and delicious eggs of such wild- 
fowl as serve them here for nightin- 
gales. But these varieties will not 
mend the matter. Here the hay has 
no fragrance—lovers in the grass 
are almost a caricature, as in Hol- 
land—the shade of the wood is not 
kindly, the trees do not luxuriate in 
blossom ; and where the birds do not 
sing but scream, how should poets 
sing? Here wimples gently no prat- 
tling brook—the very rivers creep 
phlegmatic along over the melancholy 
flat—the waters are dirty brown— 
taste of peat-moss—and for swimming, 
nourish creeping, things. All the four 
elements are unprofitable. 

‘‘ In these flat regions, at the same 
time, it is an advantage that the ima- 
gination rarely gains the mastery over 
the understanding, and the natives 
seem happier, because they are more 
contented. The senses triumph more 
seldom over the soul— pampered sto- 
machs oppress more rarely the brain. 
In the upper classes there is more 
delicacy, perhaps, than in the south, 
(alles ist feiner in der gebildeten classe.) 
But taking the mass of the North 
Germans, we must say with sadness, 
that being engaged in an eternal strug- 
gle with stepmother Nature, the child- 
ren are, like their mother, serious, mo- 
notonous,unfriendly, unwieldy, colder, 
more watery, more sandy, than other 
sons of man—not cheerful, merry, and 
communicative, like the sons of the — 
southern hills—without wine, without 
harp and song. I say truly, when I get 
beyond Cassel, and across the Elbe, 
I feel like Adam driven out of Para- 
dise into the vale of tears. What the 
Englishman said of Scotland, might 


-be said more truly by a South Ger 
man of North Germany“ If Cain 
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had lived in Scotland, his punishment 
would not have been banishment from 
it, but confinement within it.” 

This description is unfortunately 
too true; and we shall take occasion 
from it to make one practical reflec- 
tion, which may be of use to some 
future tourist. Always, when you can, 
enter Germany from the north ; and 
then you will escape the vexation of 
Mrs Trollope, who, when leaving Ty- 
rol and Salzburg behind her, and en- 
tering on the wide dreary plains of 
Bavaria, could find no occupation for 
her soul but to gaze from the back- 
window of her carriage, with a visage 
lengthening with the distance, till the 
echo of her own thoughts greeted her 
in the utterance of a fellow-traveller, 
who sighed forth, I can see the snow 
still ! ** with a tone,” says that sturdy 
female, “that might have melted the 
hardest heart.” 

Our author from geographical de- 
scription now proceeds to national 
character: and this part of his work 
we have found particularly edifying. 
No writer that we have met with seems 
to have so warmly sympathized with 
the excellencies, and at the same time 


so keenly observed the faults, of his 


countrymen. In the following re- 
marks, on the appreciation of Ger- 
man character by foreigners, Weber 
displays his various reading to great 
advantage :— 

* Tt has long been a fashion with 
foreign nations to misrepresent the 
German character. Bouhours, who 
stirred the oft-repeated question, 
whether Germans can have esprit ?— 
thought, like Swift,the most wonder- 
ful inventions of science belong to the 
darkest ages; printing, gunpowder, 
atid the compass, to the most stupid 
nation in Europe—the Germans. Even 
the delicate Sterne calls bad manners 
German breeding, The Spaniards 
said of us— Homo longus raro sapiens. 
The Cardinal du Peron designates us 
la nation la plus brutale, ennemie de 
tous les etrangers, des esprits de bierre, et 
de poéle! Another Eminency has a 
fine conceit. He compares the Euro- 
pean nations to a glass of wine into 
which a fly has fallen. The Italian, 


says he, sends away the glass, the 
Frenchman takes out the fly, and the 
German drinks fly and all. The spiri- 
tual gentleman does not seem to 
have known the English, otherwise he 
might have said, that John Bull would 
have thrown the glass against the wall 
with an indignant God-damn.* Of all 
foreigners that I know, the Swede 
Oxenstiern(in his Pensées Diverses) is 
at once most pointed and most just in 
his estimate of our national character. 
‘I’ Allemand est une creature, qui 
boit plus qu'elle ne plus porter, un 
tonneau qui contient plus qwil ne pa- 
rait, et un homme qui satt plus qu'il 
ne dit; j'y ajoute un homme dhon- 
neur et de probité.’ Montesquieu 
said, ‘ L’ Allemagne est faite pour y 
voyager, U'Italie pour y sejourner, 
l' Angleterre pour y penser, la France 
pour y vivre.’ ‘This last may be true. 
Helvetius thought exactly like Swift, 
who, when Handel visited him, ex- 
claimed—a genius and a German! 
And Mercier is witty—* L’ Allemand 
boit, fume, et s’engraisse sans souci ;’ 
but he speaks of our good animal con- 
dition only in contrast with the meagre 
starved Parisians—so that his satire 
may be taken as a compliment. The 


English call that which wecall kitchen- . 


Latin, German-Latin; and yet it 
is as true of themselves as Menage 
said it was of the French, non loquun- 
tur Latine sed parlant Latinum. Lord 
Bristol had a strange conceit—though 
he was surely in his cups when he 
said it. The Germans, quoth he, 
may be divided into two classes, wine- 
drinkers or knaves, and beer-drinkers 
or fools. But he has forgotten the 
schnapps-drinkers in the North; and 
he did not know the virtue of beer as 
I have known it, and as it stands 
very piously inscribed on the sign of 
a certain old inn :— 

* Gott fiirchten macht selig 

Bier-trinken macht frohlich ; 

Drum furchte Gott and trinke Bier," 

So bist du selig und frohlich all- 

hier !” 

*¢ The Italians, above all men, hate 
us ; but we may find praise as well as 
blame, in that teste di cavallo, which 
they repeat against us. Napoleon, 





* * *Tis strange, the Hebrew word that means I am 
The English always use to govern d—mn.” 
As Byron says, in a well known passage. We hope the present generation of tourists 
are doing much to wipe away this famous reproach from our English vernacular. 
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that arch- Italian, has also said many 
wicked things to our prejudice, and 
done more ; but I can forgive him all 
his impertinencies for the sake of that 
one sentence that is reported of him. 
¢ Had I been a German prince, I 
should have rescued the nation from 
out the storms of time under one 
sceptre: thirty millions of Germans 
should have stood under my throne, 
and having once chosen, they would 
certainly never have abandoned me— 
as German Emperor, I had never 
seen St Helena.’ No nation has 
allowed itself so many oracular sen- 
tences against us as the French ; every 
nation has its own quantity of conceited 
fools, but France more than any other ; 
and if it be true, that in one period of 
our history such coxcombs were not 
infrequent in Germany, this is to be 
attributed to that swarm of French 
abbes and mamselles, to whom the 
education of our ingenuous youth was 
committed, and who induced French 
vices onus,when they should have been 
educing German virtues, (verzogen 
nicht erzogen.) 

‘I shall not give myself the trouble 
seriously to refute all these polite 
sayings of our neighbours in regard 
to us; only I may remark, that the 
French seem to have abstracted their 
ideas of Germanism more from the 
Swiss, than from the Germans proper. 
They themselves almost compensate 
their calumnies by the phrase which 
they use—don sens Allemand. We, 
however, are wise enough to be taught 
even by their vituperations ; and when 
they are continually repeating, c'est 
un Allemand !—c' est bien Allemand !— 
we would do well to consider whether 
there may not be some ground for 
these expressions. Meanwhile, we 
are not backward, by all manner of 
familiar allusions, to repay their con- 
tempt; and if the Parisians boasted, 
jat un Baron Allemand dans mon 
ecurie—we had our French cooks, 
whom we were accustomed to desig- 
nate, Marquis de cuisine.” 

The virtues and vices of the Ger- 
man character are then described in 
detail.—** Pope Ganganelli compared 
the Italians to the fire ; the French to 
the air ; the English to the water ; the 
Germans to the earth. Omne simile 
claudicat. The German is not so 
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nimble, merry, and witty; as the 
Frenchman ; the German jogs on at 
a slow trot, where the Frenchman 
springs about ventre a terre ; but the 
German holds out longer. The Ger- 
man is not so proud, whimsical, and 
dry as the Briton ; not so lazy, bigot. 
ed, and miserly as the Italian: but a 
plain downright honest unpretending 
specimen of humanity, indefatigable, 
solid, quiet, sensible, and valiant— 
but his good qualities have, for the 
most part, been overlooked, for no 
reason that I ean see but the misfor- 
tune of his political constitution. 
What Tacitus said is still true—nul. 
lus mortalium armis aut FIDE ante 
Germanos. Germany lies in the middle 
of Europe; and there is a certain wise 
harmonious medium in the intellectual 
character of our nation—we walk in 
the juste milieu which Christianity 
and philosophy have pointed out. 
Medium tenuere beati. 

«‘ The great characteristic virtue, 
however, of the Germans, is their 
kind-heartedness, (herzlichheit.) This 
is especially observable among the 
South Germans—kindly and warm are 
they, like a continued Easter-day or 
Christmas eve. Sucha store of good 
nature have we, that I do not think 
we can boast a single first-rate satirical 
writer; and when we can boast a 
Swift, it will be high time for us to 
ordain a national fast; for a Swift 
cannot arise in Germany without a 
deep deterioration of the national 
character. Unsuspecting openness of 
heart has ever been, and is still an 
heirloom, as it were, among the 
Germans: we have suffered mueh, 
and have been sadly maltreated by 
tyrants, both native and foreign ;* but 
we still remain the best and most 
moral among the cultivated nations of 
the earth ; whence also, (according to 
the divine promise,) the general longe- 
vity of our countrymen. This I say 
not of myself—for it might seem self- 
righteous: but I have heard it from 
many travellers ; and it is the greater 
compliment, that civilisation does not 
always ensure morality. 

‘¢ GEMUETHLICHKEIT, is a word that 
has been very much in fashion lately 
derived from gemuith, and is, I con- 
fess, a thing most peculiarly German.* 
The Romans had animus, but not ant- 





* The word gemiithlich may be said to be as characteristic of the German people as 
comfortable is of the English. Gemiithlichkeit is a sort of inward comfort of the 
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malitas. . The intellectually beautiful 
is, indeed, peculiarly the property of 
the Germans, as the sensuously beau- 
tiful was of the Greeks ; but the high- 
est intellectual gifts never approach 
true greatness—want the true conse- 
eration of humanity when moral dig- 
nity is absent. That Englishman who 
knew Germany, sent his sons first 
thither to lay a foundation of solidity 
and earnestness, (Ernest is a true 
German name,) and not till then did 
he think it safe to send them to France 
and Italy in quest of external accom- 
plishments. Would that our political 
regenerators were wise to return the 
compliment! France is our next 
neighbour geographically only ; we 
should send our public men to study 
politics in England. 

«* With the Germans genius deve- 
lopes its virtue more in the root, with 
the French and Italians more in blos- 
som and flowering, with the English 
more in the fruit. The Italians 


represent imagination, the French 
art, the English understanding, the 
Germans memory. In their colonies 
the Spaniards began with building a 
church and a cloister, the Britons with 
a public-house, the French with a for- 


tress, (in which, however, there must 
be a dancing saloon, ) and the Germans 
with clearing the ground. A riding- 
master characterised the several na- 
tions by their different ways of riding, 
The English hop, the French ride like 
tailors, the Italians sit upon their 
ponies like a frog in the receiver of an 
air-pump, the Spaniards fall asleep on 
horseback, the Russians twist the 
upper part of their body like puppets ; 
only the German sits steady like a 
man—man and horse are one; 80 
also the Hungarians.” 

Then follow some very pertinent 
remarks on that slowness of the Ger- 
man character, which the nimble 
Frenchmen, in their vain conceit, 
choose to consider synonymous with 
stupidity. 

* The royal oak, the favourite tree 
of our nation, requires centuries to 
bring it to perfection—and so do we. 
Even in these latter days of steam- 
engines and railroads, did we not 


(July, 
allow the ‘grande nation’ to play 
their pranks for twenty years before 
we seriously sct ourselves to show 
them that the bétes Allemandes can be, 
if not a great, at least a strong-grasp- 
ing and hard-hitting nation so soon as 
they choose to hold together. And 
when our new Bund (the Confedera- 
tion) shall really become a. national 
bond, what may we not achieve? A si- 
mile is free to every one, and we shall 
stick to this national symbol of the oak, 
as atonce more sublimeand more true; 
while our neighbours may persist in 
caricaturing us from the model of a 
postillion—apparently their only one 
when they set themselves to draw 
German character. A _ postillion in 
the north is indeed the real incarna- 
tion of phlegm. Bad roads or good, 
bad or good horses and vehicles, 
curses or coaxings of the tourist—no- 
thing discomposes him if his pipe 
only smokes and his schnapps is paid. 
Him in his monosyllabic dignity, 
‘ Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida, neque Auster, 
Dux inquieti turbidus Adriz, 
Nec fulminantis magna Jovis manus.’ 

‘* Nothing vexed the righteous spirit 
of our immortal Luther at Rome more 
than the rapidity of the Italian priests, 
who reeled off seven masses before he 
had finished one, and then bawled out 
to him, in the midst of his sacred of- 
fice, passa! passa! With time comes 
help ;—what waits long wears well; 
—Rome was not built in a day ;— 
we have yet the evening of many days 
to see ;—put off’s not put away ;— 
what does not come to-day will come 
to-morrow ;—haste without hurry ;— 
one step after another—are true 
German proverbs, on which basis we 
lift up our national symbol, att- 
MAEHLICH (by degrees.) We are slow 
to think and sure to act; and do not 
enviously (like the French)snap every 
thing by anticipation out of the 
mouth ‘of posterity. Our sons also, 
we think, ought to have something to 
do, were it only to pay our debts. 
How truly German are these names, 
Weilburg, Weilheim, Wartburg, Wart- 
hausen, Wartenfels, and hundreds 
such?* We manage public affairs as 





outward or English sort the Germans know so little, that they do not even pretend 
to be able to translate the word. Campe paraphrases Gemiith, ‘‘ A longing in the 
depths of the soul darkly felt, but quiet, calm, and pleasurable.’"— Very German ! 

* German names of places, from the roots wetlen, to tarry, and warten, to wait. 3 
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we do our dinners,—one good thing 
after another, not all at once, as our 
French neighbours do.. Andis not na- 
ture with us ?—before she has brought 
to perfection one lime-tree, millions of 
daisies have bloomed and faded. We 
are careful to quarry our stones before 
we advertise our architecture.” 

Then follows a paragraph on French 
‘levity and German gravity :— 

« The arch failing of our neighbours 
is levity :' ours is dullness. Foreign: 
ers can no longer charge us witha 
base devotion to the pleasures of the 
table ; but are they altogether in the 
wrong when they reproach us with a 
lumbering heaviness ; with rudeness, 
strangely associated with a certain 
pusillanimous humility, morbid sen- 
sibility about trifles, pedantry, and a 
superstitious attachment to old things, 
merely because they are old? In the 
old bass-fiddle of Europe, the thickest 
string is the German, with deep tones, 
and slow vibrations; but once set 
a-going, it sounds away indefatigably, 
as it were to sound for ever. And 
yet the German can dance as well as 
the Frenchman; among the very few 
national characteristics he has, one is 
that of national dances: but a Ger- 
man will not willingly be seen dan- 
cing after forty, while a Frenchman 
dances on to sixty, and longer, though 
he has only half the use of his legs. 
On whose side is nature ? 

«* Nowhere do we find so much un- 
meaning gravity asin Germany. This 
is especially remarkable in official per- 
sons. And yet, Rochefoucault, one 
hundred years ago, said, with equal 
beauty and truth—‘la gravité est un 
mystere du corps inventé pour couvrir 
le défaut de Tesprit.’ The French, 
however, show that they have studied 
merely the outside of German charac- 
ter, when they imagine that wit, hu- 
mour, and fun are altogether unknown 
in broad Germany ; and even our own 
Johannes Von Miiller goes too far when 
he says—‘ To see a German joke, is 
to see a natural incongruity—the great 
Haller dancing in a domino.’ A 
Frenchman is more malicious when 
he says—‘In our attempts to be 
witty, we are like butterflies with 
heavy boots on.’ We are no poorer 
than others in the elegant garniture of 
mind, but have not yet acquired the 
art of setting out our rich stores in an 
enticing shape before the public eye. 
Madame De Staél, indeed, chooses to 
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dispute our claims altogether to the 
sunvy playfulness of thought: but 
this French lady did not know a word 
of German, saw every thing only 
through the spectacles of Schlegel, and 
made no acquaintance with the Ger- 
man PEOPLE, among whom a broad 
humour is quite native, far richer, 
though not so sharp perhaps as a 
French bon-mot.” 

Then follows a severe, but in some 
respects richly deserved, rating of 
German servility. We hope much of 
the subjoined remarks can only be 
considered as perfectly true, when ap- 
plied to Germany as it was before the 
battle of Jena :— 

** Our ancestors deliberated on all 
subjects twice—first, under the influ- 
ence of wine, then sober; and after 
that they acted. We, again, with the 
most. honest love of order imaginable, 
which with us is so instinctive that 
many external regulations might well 
be spared, lost all elasticity of soul, 
and sank isolated into a dull tame 
submissiveness, which begot our wo- 
ful spirit of imitation, our pompous 
concern about trifles, and our wonder- 
ful low estimate of our own dig- 
nity—a very dog’s humility at times, ~ 
altogether odious. This spirit of 
submission did not escape the quick 
eyes of our Gallican neighbours ; and. 
accordingly, when a policeman or a 
sentinel trenches upon the dignity of 
the citizen among them, you will 
hear them say in fire—‘ Est ce qu'on 
me prend pour un Allemand? The 
English are familiarly represented 
ed under the type of a bull (John Bull). 
A bull has horns and uses them ; but 
our personification was the German 
Michel, who allows himself to*be 
kicked on the rear quietly, and then 
asks— Was beliebt? (what's your 
will?) Voltaire sang of Marshal de 
Saxe— 


* Et ce fier Saxon que J’on croit né parmi 
nous,’ 


just as I remember a certain innkeeper, 
who, when he wished particularly to 
flatter me, said, * Vous savez, Mon- 
sieur, je vous regarde presque comme 
Frangais.’ Here is national pride 
fooled to the top ofits bent truly. But 
Voltaire said something even worse 
than this:—When the Prussian sol- 
diers at Berlin, on one occasion, were 
not performing their Roman eyolu- 
tions exactly according to his bean 
I 
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idéal, the French philosophe, in the 
middle of a company of German prin- 
cesses, was not ashamed to say, ‘ /— 
"ai demandé des hommes, et on me 
donne des Allemands!’ Do these con- 
ceited Gauls still keep up the phrase— 
‘ Je ne suis pas assez Allemand pour 
croire cela?’ A tutor in Marshal 
Schomberg’s family being rated for 
some fault, replied, ‘ Parbleu! on me 
prendre pour un Allemand !’—to which 
the Marshal retorted, ‘ On a fort, on 
devroit vous prendre pour un sot.’ The 
answer may serve for other occasions. 

«* Our language mirrors our mind ; 
and, in the ‘ respectful’ phrases which 
Germans use in addressing titled per- 
sonages, I see a sign of very great 
moral debasement. An Englishman 
sets his Z in the front of the sentence: 
_ @ German does not even dare to tag it 
behind, lest it should appear obtrusive: 
“Ew: habe die Ehre zu melden’— 
(to your Excellence have the honour 
to intimate.) Jch seems to be ex- 
eluded from our polite conversation 
altogether, that it may appear so much 
the oftener in the Kantian philosophy. 
And these phrases are used, not by the 
lower classes only and by courtiers, 
but by men of talent, who should know 
what self-respect is. A collection of 
German dedications—even in these 
days—is enough to make a man ooze 
at every pore with indignation; our 
authors lay themselves at the feet of 
their patrons—and lower if they could. 
Of a truth, the honest German is more 
skilled in the art of deserving praise 
than of dispensing it. I can tolerate 
the constant taking-off of the hat— 
but let a man not take his head off 
with it. To our want of self-respect 
I must attribute our deficiency in the 
literature of memoirs—a sort of books, 
when well written, among the very best 
and most instructive thatare. Our bio- 
graphies are as formal as funeral ora- 
tions — mere castra doloris, which 
squeeze out the sigh—anco io sono— 
a German!” 

To relieve this too true picture of 
the effects of the political degradation 
of the Germans on their national cha- 
racter, we are willing to cast a glance 
with our author on the historie gran- 
deur of the Teutonic race, of which 
ourselves (English and Lowland Scots) 
are a branch :— 

* After the fall of the mighty Ro- 
man empire, Germans took their place 
im leading the civilisation of the 
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world. Our hoary forefathers, ac. 
cording to the most ancient accounts 
we have, were acquainted with the use 
of gold, iron, and letters, considerably 
advanced beyond North American 
savages. German manners and Ger. 
man character prevailed through the 
whole of the so-called middle ages, 
The Pope and the Emperor were the 
heads of the new civilisation. The 
Emperor was German; and notwith- 
standing his political battles with the 
Pope, the humanizing spirit of Chris. 
tianity in those times was nowhere 
more powerful, and was received no- 
where with a deeper sympathy, than 
in Germany. Then came the Cru- 
sades, in which our Hohenstauffen 
took so distinguished a part ; and they 
were to us what the Trojan war was 
to the Greeks. True, we had no 
Homer to sing our triumphs; but 
there was something better already— 
the Bible.. The Germans are arith- 
metically the ‘ great nation’ of Europe; 
for, properly speaking, the Dutch, the 
Flemish, the Swiss, the Danes, the 
Swedes, all are Germans; and thus 
we may count sixty millions. Why, 
then, ate we not great politically? A 
mighty, a great, a venerable, a valiant, 
accomplished people is politically a 
nullity—for want of uniry. Want 
of unity destroyed in the bud the 
growing feeling of collective power; 
and as this power failed to be exer- 
cised, the faith in its existence came at 
last to be altogether doubted. His- 
tory might have taught us something 
better—there had been moments, nay, 
eras in our history, when we seemed 
to act in coneert, and force the re- 
spect of Europe: but history, the best 
of all teachers, has generally the worst 
of all scholars; and so, between one 
mischance and another, as Herder 
said, we found ourselves after the strug- 
gles of centuries an unmade Nation, 
(eine ungewordene nation.) 


‘ Zeus Kronion destroyed us, for it was his 
pleasure thus.’ 


*¢ Brave as Romans, but not like 
them conquerors, we have never been 
conquered: our uncorrupted mother- 
tongue bears the best testimony to this. 
Europe owes every thing to the Ger- 
mans; from their horrid woods they 
emerged in native vigour, andsentfresh 
blood into the effeminate and torpid 
Roman world. The Roman soldiers 
had their tears ready, so soon as they 
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beheld the cerulean-eyed, golden- 
locked giants: the whole camp made 
their testaments. The Marcomanns 
struck down the lions sent against 
them by the Romans, thinking them 
‘large dogs.’ Germans subdued Italy, 
Gaul, Spain, Britain, and Northern 
Africa ; stopped the course of the 
Huns, the ‘Tartars, and the Turks, 
and gave civilisation to the furth« 
est north. Germans metamorphosed 
Gauls into Franks, and Britons into 
Englishmen. With instinctive sym- 
pathy, Europe followed the captain- 
ship of German men, when, from the 
mountains of Bohemia, the banners 
of spiritual liberty first waved, and 
in Saxony Luther first used the great 
GERMAN weapon, the printing-press, 
to fight the battles of Christian free- 
dom against ecclesiastical tyranny. 
Europe owes to us gunpowder—the 


' art of killing bodies with saltpetre— 


as we have also invented the art of 
killing souls with metaphysics and dog- 
matical theology. And not only did 
we invent the printing-press, but we 
use it manfully: we make books for 
the whole world. 

‘«* Germany has been the battle-field 
in almost all great wars. We suf- 
fered from this; but we were also 
taught to ‘endure hardness,’ and 
escaped from the enervating corrup- 
tions of unbroken prosperity. No 
nation can boast such enlightened and 
benevolent princes, so many brave 
warriors, so many profound thinkers 
and far-seeing statesmen, so many 
educational institutions, so laborious 
artists and artificers, so much substan- 
tial (not paper) riches, so little debt, 
and, what is better than all, so much 
honesty, and such pure and simple 
manners. The morals of the common 
people at least are purer than in any 
other country—witness the steady in- 
crease of our population, notwith- 
standing the continued desolation of 
the most bloody wars. I am content 
that we have no metropolis, no mon- 
arch, no states, no colonies. We have 


' less centralization, but more distribu- 


tion; less luxuriance of wealth, but 
more purity and simplicity. In the 
equality and universality of intellect- 
ual culture, neither France nor Engs 
land can compete with us.” 

In these last sentences our author 
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has touched on a favourite topic with’ 
the laudators of things German. The’ 
Norwegians, and we Scotch, may feel 
disposed to question the claims of supe : 
rior moral purity set forth with so 
much self-complacency; but the Ger- 
mans are certain that, intellectually, 
they are the most cultivated people in 
Europe; and to their general informa- 
tion, profound habits of thought, exten- 
sive erudition, and scientific accuracy, 
their varied and valuable literature 
bears the most satisfactory testimony. 
On the state of science, art, and reli- 
gion in Germany, Weber discourses 
at great length, and with much justi- 
fiable vanity, as follows :— 

“ The main boast of Germany, 
however, is Scrence and Art. Here 
we are merchants on the great scale ; 
and though we had the disadvantage 
of beginning later than the other cul- 
tivated European nations,’ we have 
outstripped our masters so far that 
Madame de Staél could justly say, 
Germany is ‘ la patrie de la penseé.’ ¥ 
do not require, in confirmation of this, 
to appeal to the immense number of 
our authors, calculated by Menzel at 
12,500—(I shall think myself uncom- 
monly liberal if to 500 of this number 
I assign the crown of honour)—ag 
little do 1 appeal to our Universities, 
of which we reckon 38 (now only 23)— 
or to our great bookselling establish- 
ments, of which there were 200° fift 
years ago, and now at least 800; but 
I build my assertion on the thorough 
searching character that distinguishes 
the productions of German intellect, 
and on the dispersion and free distri- 
bution of really learned men through- 
out society. In other countries much 
more time is devoted to mere social 
recreation; we court solitude, and 
cultivate reflection: there, the men of 
letters are to be found almost exclu. 
sively in the large cities, or in the 
metropolis only; here, they are met 
with abundantly every where, and not 
mere ERUDITI, (as we are calumni- 
ated,) but thinking men, scientifically 
cultivated, and practically active, 

“In theology we have made the 
greatest advances; and some of our 
philosophers have advanced even to 
the happy conclusion that no theology 
is possible.* Our jurists have long been 
famous; in law, Roman, canon, and 





* A humorous allusion to Kant, who taught that theology is impossible as a science of 
pure reason, but is nevertheless a necessary postulate of practical reason, 
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German, numberless folio and quarto 
dissertations de eo quod justum est 
circa—attest their invincible laborio- 
sity. -They have accumulated so many 
precedents, that one has only to turn 
up the index at the proper place, and, 
without any labour of thinking, you 
straightway find the proper decision 
in terminis; and this went to such a 
length with many of our famous old 
jurists, that they unlearned the art of 
thinking altogether, and proceeded in 
all things as Aristotle did in the mat- 
ter of slavery, never doubting fora 
moment that such a thing must be, 
and beginning only with the causes 
whence it springs. Our law was such 
an artificial structure of intricacy and 
complexity, that for a stranger it was 
utterly hopeless to attempt the study 
of it. It is much simplitied now, in- 
deed, but enveloped in as much pro- 
fessional obscuration as ever.* For 
medicine, I think our Stahls, Hoff: 
“manns, and Hallers, may be set 
against avy foreign names; and in 
natural science, so closely allied to 
medicine —as botany, mineralogy, 
chemistry—we excel all other nations. 
In philosophy we have Leibnitz, Wolf, 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling; and, God be 
praised, we are also descended from 
those heights of high-flying unreason 
whither our transcendental magisterial 
desk-philosophers had transported us, 
and are content to boast such intel- 
lectual functions only as are not 
ashamed to look an every-day sun in 
the face. It is certain, however, that 
Lichtenberg’s Swabian trayeller found 
seven doctors in a madhouse, who all 
owed their confinement to the Kantian 
philosophy. Que supra nos, nil ad 
nos !—But, once for all, we must con- 
fess it, our mania for systematizing is 
as characteristically natural as our 
foolish reverence for titles; and as 
literature with us is no matter of pub- 
lie luxury, but a domestic, chamber 
affair, our authors, to compensate for 
the want of brilliant parade in the 
present, fix their eye on posterity, and 
dream of immortality. So secluded, 
ndeed, do our philosophers spin out 
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their strange-phrased systems, that a 
foreigner, let him know German never 
so well, will not understand them; 
nay, some Germans often require spe- 
cial dictionaries for every author they 
read; and for Englishmen and French. 
men—who shall blame them, if, in such 
cases, they quietly, or even- with a 
sneer, ignore our whole philosophy, 
and look upon our ‘ striving after the 
ideal’ as fantastic dreamery and sub- 
lime drivel ? 

**[nphilology we havegreat names— 
Heyne, Wolf, Voss, Schutz, Schneider, 
[ Welcker, Boeckh, Miiller, Thiersch, 
stand in the highest rank. So 
Kastner, Bode, Karsten, &c., in ma- 
thematics. In history we may set 
Schlétzer, Miiller, Spittler, Heeren, 
(Niebuhr, Schneller, Neander, Men. 
zel,] against any equal number of fox 
reigners: with romances and works 
of imagination we literally swarm; 
but in political science we are sadly 
deficient—unless, indeed, we choose 
to confound jurisprudence with poli- 
ties. As little do we know of navi- 
gation ; and our political constitution 
and geographical situation explain the 
deficiency. I much doubt whether 
the representative constitutions we 
have made so much talk of since the 
peace, will do much for our advance- 
ment in political knowledge. It seems 
easier for us Germans in the 19th 
century to balloon in the air, and 
ramble in speculation through the 
universe, than to remain on vulgar 
earth, and attend in detail to the ne- 
cessities of the day. It is safer also to 
write sermons and hymn-books and 
cookery books, than political pam- 
phlets. We run the risk in politics now, 
as our religious reformers did in the 
16th century, of being hunted down 
with the cry of heresy; and there 
seems no salvation for us in this de- 
partment, but in reviving the old Py- 
thagorean distinction of esoteric and 
exoteric. We are, in truth, such fresh- 
men in public life, that we can carry 
on no political controversy without 
rubbing the raw of a thousand irrita- 
ble personalities ; and even gentlemen 





* The reader will recollect here that Weber was himself a lawyer, and knew practically . 


he evils of which he was talking. 


It appears that not English law alone is cankered’ 


with technicalities. We must notice, however, that our author appears to refer 


mainly to the ancient law of the empire—German law proper. 


In Prussia, there is 


much, both in the theory and practice of jurisprudence, from which an English le- 


gislator might derive useful hints, 
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of the bureaucracy are driven out of 
their self-possession by ephemeral 
‘criticisms, which an Englishman would 
hear only to forget. With this morbid 
sensibility, nothing great can be done ; 
for to influence the public mind a man 
must speak out boldly; but speaking 
out is dangerous, and makes enemies. 
And if, on the other hand, polities 
should be brought back to the old 
definition, ars fallendi homines, in this 
case it can never be a science in which 
honest Germans can make great pro- 
ficiency. There is one other branch 
of literature in which we Germans 
are far behind our polished neigh- 
bours—a deficiency, however, that is 
our highest praise—the literature of 
obscenity. Here the Italians, the 
French, and, in one branch of their 
literature, the English have far out- 
stripped us.* 

‘‘In the fine arts, ‘in painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, perhaps, 
we must plead an inferiority ; but in 
the art of engraving, in music, and 
poetry, we will stand comparison. 
Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, what 
names! As to oratory, our young 
parliaments, belike, after they have 
done something, may show us speci- 
mens of the art of public speaking. In 
the mean time, we must content our- 
selves with the pulpit, where I am 
afraid we can show no rivals to the 
Bossuets and Massillons ; to compen- 
sate for this, however, our stage can 
exhibit specimens of dramatic excel- 

lence, from which a London and 
Parisian audience might condescend 
to gather lessons, Neither must I 
forget to mention a notable art, which 
Owes its existence to the inventive 
— of our countrymen— Lithogra- 

P 1y. 
‘“‘ And what have we not done, to 
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crown all, in the great art of EDUCcA- 
tion? Nocountry can boast better or 
more numerous educational institu- 
tions. We count twenty-three univer- 
sities: thecolossal empire of Russia has 
only seven ; and all Asia, the mother of 
our arts and sciences, only two, Benares 
and Samarcand. Notin number only; 
but in character, are our universities 
pre-eminent. We begin where others 
end—so a Parisian said to Schlétzer ; 
and he said right. This is the good 
side of our universities; and as to 
darker shades, the Burschen extrava- 
gancies, of which foreigners make so 
much talk—I shall content myself with 
the dictum, ‘Jugend will vertobt haben’? 
—a young man must get out his non- 
sense in one shape or another. Jean 
Paul was of opinion, that something 
of the nature of the middle ages might 
belong to individual development ; a 
Gothic barbarism, not without its use 
in steeling the character against the 
effeminacy and over-refinement of 
modern life; and in this view, I can 
look on our academical nonsensicali- 
ties and monstrosities with a smile of 
easy toleration. Our universities may 
be regarded as a sort of established 
institutions in which our enthusiastic 
German youths pass through the ‘ne- 
cessary period of spiritual fermentation 
with the greatest possible profit to 
themselves, and the least possible 
danger to the commonwealth. When 
the fermentation is over, they are de- 
livered over to the state as peace 
able, manageable, and profitable sub- 
jects. I will not deny, however, that 
out of the many, there are some, who, 
being once in these fermenting-houses, 
never come out again. 

«¢ Besides the universities, we” have 
academical gymnasia, gymnasia plain, 
Ritter-academies, military academies, 





* “ Such care is taken of the morals of the people, that in noinstance since I left my 


own shores, do I recollect seeing for sale any obscene book or print. Ifany things of the 


sort exist in Germany, the public eye at least is respected. Such a degraded pander 
as the publisher of Harriet Wilson would be quashed at once by the universal scorn 
of all ranks.”— Visit-to Germany by Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkner, vol. i. p. 111. 
On the whole these remarks are right. In Goethe and Wieland, indeed, there is here 
and there a want of high moral tone ; but taking German Jiterature in the mass, it is 
not only sound and healthy in this respect, but bracing and ennobling. As to our- 
selves, Weber very properly qualifies his censure, and, so qualified, the honest English- 
man, while he subscribes with pain to past folly, can point with pleasure to present 
reformation. The truth of the matter is, that immorality in literature is a disease any 

re; but in “ the nations of the moral North,” English or German, it is a degra- 


on, 
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Cameral academies ;* forest, mining, 
chirurgical, and agricultural schools ; 
schools of art and industry, veterinary 
and Sunday schools, literary institu- 
tions, and scientific academies of all 
sorts ; Jewish academies at Prague, 
Breslaw, Fiirth, Frankfurt ; an aca- 
demy of Herrnhiiters at Barby ; poly- 
technic institutions, deaf and dumb, 
and blind asylums, &c. &c. We have 
even regimental libraries: formerly 
every regiment had its corps of fris- 
eurs; and, if Gall’s craniology pros- 
pers as it promises, we shall no doubt 
be in a condition to arrange all educa- 
tion in the true German fashion syste- 
matically with each model of humanity 
ab ovo. We shall then complete our 
department of public instruction by 
adding a GENERAL SKULL-VISITATION- 
TRIBUNAL. 

** Of the state of religion in Ger- 
many I shall only say that I think it 
could not be better. Here we have 
maintained genuine liberty ; and, if 
foreigners taunt us with being slaves in 
civil matters, surely they cannot say 
the same of our theology. Catholi- 
cism prevails in the south, Protestant- 
ism in the north, of Germany. Our 
Catholicism is not the intolerant and 
blind Catholicism of the south of 
Europe ; + and our Protestantism is no 
more felo de se, by making Luther a 
Pope. The terrors of the thirty years’ 
war cured us of this folly; and, by 
dear-bought experience, we at length 
learned that though the first Reformers 
were no doubt intolerant enough in 
many things, reformation without to- 
leration is a phrase only. We are 
now neither Lutherans nor Calvinists, 
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but are content to be EvancEticans ¢ 
—God be praised! And the State, 
too, has not been slow to come half. 
way to meet the kindly conciliating 
feelings of the different religious deno- 
minations. In Protestant as well as 
Catholic countries, Waldenses, Men- 
nonites, Greeks, united and not united, 
Turks, Moravians, Hernhiiters, Pie. 
tists, Separatists, &c., worship in peace 
together, asking and being asked 
no questions. Synods, consistories, 
church-counciliors, superintendents, 
and prelates, leave all the business of 
the age to be performed by—diploma- 
tists! 

So much for German art, science, 
literature, religion, and what not. It 
is easy to discourse de omnibus rebus 
et quibusdam aliis at any length ; but 
not so easy to write a commentary 
on such discourse. However, our 
main wish on the present occasion 
has been, that our readers shall have 
before them a complete specimen of 
the Daguerrotype-system, as applied 
to intellectual portraiture. In one 
or two places we have supplied names 
within} brackets, fully more deserv- 
ing of mention, in our opinion, than 
those which Weber has singled out 
as Coryphei in their particular de. 
partments. From further commen. 
tary our limits command us to abstain. 
If the reader relishes the discourse of 
this intelligent old sexagenarian, we 
shall take an early opportunity of 
bringing him again before the British 
public, quite in an easy way, with 
night-cap and dressing-gown, accord. 
ing to the German fashion. 





* Academies for training young statesmen and bureaucratists. 


+ “‘ Notwithstanding the reverence usually manifested for all religious observances in 
this country, it is obvious to every one who has had an opportunity of observing, the 
manners of the people, and enquiring into their sentiments, that the more superstitious 
points of discipline are falling into disuse among the educated classes, and are now as 
exclusively the portion of the poor and ignorant as their black bread and home-spun - 


jackets.”—Mrs Trollope’s Vienna and the Austrians, i. 166. All very trae: only 
M. Weber must recollect that a change of a similar natu e, though not perhaps to the 
same extent, has been going on also in Spain and Italy. 

{ Alluding to the recent union of the Lutheran and Calvinistic churches, effected 
in many places spontaneously, and in a very laudable spirit of Christian charity, but 
in other places latterly by force —a foul blot upon the mild and paternal character which 
the Prussian Government, by its general policy, had so nobly gained. 
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THERE are questions, showy and 
specious by their titles, which in vir- 
tue are far below the promise of their 
names. ‘There are questions which, 
under obscure forms, mask a world of 
potential value. To this latter class 
belongs the case before us. And 


whatever interest it might otherwise . 


have excited, supposing it left to the 
natural effect of its dry technical de« 
signation, simply through one acci- 
dent of its Parliamentary progress it 
has already gathered about itself a 
large body of notice and anxiety, viz. 
through the quality of resistance 
which it has provoked. This resists 
ance, in every stage, has been tumul- 
tuous and, in a parliamentary sense, 
disorderly. It has trampled on the 
usages of Parliament where they im- 
peded—it has clung to the mere let- 
ter of those usages where they hap- 
pened to assist. Such a zealotry, 
such a contagion of partisanship, draw- 
ing into one vortex of rabid animosity 
the courteous and the discourteous— 
the most considerate temperance 
equally with the blindest malignity— 
has had at least one useful result ; it has 
thoroughly awakened the public to a 
sense of some deeper interest at stake 
than is notified by the mere verbal de- 
criptions of the measure in the daily 
records of public business. The pulse 
at the surface, running at so headlong 
a pace of fever, indicates some deep- 
seated disturbance in the system. 
These bacchanalian movements of 
faction argue some vital interest in the 
background which is either disturbed, 
or is threateried with disturbance, by 
Lord Stanley’s measure of reform. 
By this time the public mind is suffi- 
ciently enlightened as to the nature of 
that interest. Two points, long since 
ascertained by those who were open to 
conviction, have been forced into relief 
and prominent notoriety by the frenzy 
of the opposition to Lord Stanley—1. 
That the present Administration sub- 
stantially hold their official power by 
an Irish tenure : thrown upon English 
and Scottish resources, they would be 
turned out, and they would be kept out. 


2. That even this limited tenure of 
power, this merely Irish tenure, is it- 
self dependent for its present operation 
upon its present disorders. The very 
Irish basis of the Ministry would not 
suffice without an Irish derangement. 
The condition is itself subject to a con- 
dition. It is only as a channel through 
which Mr O'Connell is able to propa- 
gate an influence, that an Irish consti- 
tuency is more available to the Govern- 
ment than a British constituency. It 
is only through its present state of 
disorder that Mr O'Connell can throw 
the requisite influence upon the eleet-. 
oral body. Werethe electoral functions 
brought into a healthy condition, 
whether for the act of voting or the 
acts constituting the right to vote, 
from that moment would cease the 
O'Connell power to counterwork the 
Conservative tendencies of Irish pro- 
perty. Obstructions or non-conduet- 
ors to an O'Connell influence would 
come into play along the whole line of 
the electoral machinery, were those 
abuses once removed which at present 
give a large preponderance to priestly 
influence by multiplying the class of 
voters who are fitted tobe its dupes. 

Only by the disorder of the elective 
franchise, an O’Connell influence: 
only by an O’Connell influence, a 
Melbourne cabinet. Hinc ille lachry- 
me! Hence the dithyrambic frenzy 
of resistance. It was no longer a 
diffusive struggle maintained over the 
total field of politics, where progress 
for either side is gradual, and loss in 
one part balanced often by.gain in an- 
other. The very key of the position 
was assailed; organs of life were me- 
naced. The Ministers and Mr O’Con- 
nell clung to each other with the in- 
stincts that connect systems of power 
reciprocally dependent. A fatal sym- 
pathy, like that which the great poet 
represents as binding together Sin and 
Death, pervaded their separate tenures 
of authority. It was little in itself to 
each party as a separate interest that 
the other should be extinguished. But 
it was too evident that the extinction 
of either must carry with it the ex- 
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tinction of the other; must presuppose 
it in the one case as a cause, or pro- 
duce it in the other as an effect. 
Motive, therefore, there was, 
enough, and more than enough, to 
sustain that bitter resistance to Lord 
Stanley which we have witnessed. In 
that, there is nothing to surprise us. 
Every man who has watched human 
nature in states of conflict, must know 
that no anger is so deadly as that 
which is the reaction of fear. Men 
are never so thoroughly vindictive as 
when they have been heartily fright- 
ened ; and in this case there was the 
wrath of panic and of deliberate fores 
sight. In the agitation, therefore, of 
the Ministerial party, we see nothing 
but what is natural. Even the parti- 
cipation in this frenzy of persons as 
temperate as Lord John Russell, does 
not surprise us: but one thing has 
perplexed us from the first, viz., what 
colourable pretext the Government 
would ultimately put forward, after 
technical delays should fail, as the 
ground of their opposition. The true 
ground nobody could mistake. All 
the world, when once put upon the 
inquiry by the desperate energies of 
the resistance, had learned what screw 


was getting loose in the government ; 
but then ¢hat was not of a nature to 


be pleaded. True it was, that one 
Irish faction kept the Whig faction in 
power: true it was, that this Irish 
faction was kept afloat only by a 
monstrous machinery of fraud: true 
it was, that this joint life had been 
maintained by no other cause what- 
ever than those disorders affecting the 
elective franchise, which it was the 
object of this bill to destroy. To 
maintain this disorder was a sine gua 
non of existence to the compound 
party. But then disorder, as disorder, 
never could be urged with decency as 
a fit object of Parliamentary protec 
tion. That was out of the question. 
Could it then be denied? could it be 
palliated? That course might have 
been open, and undoubtedly would 
have been adopted, at an earlier period 
of the-Melbourne Cabinet. With the 
same interest at issue, and not yet 
committed by any public declaration 
upon the question, it is certain that 
Lord John Russell would have at« 
tempted an easy deliverance by 
roundly affirming that the Irish elec- 
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toral abuses had no existence: or 
(like some Irish members at present,) 
he would have depressed them to a 
level with those Jocal irregularities in 
England which have now and then 
vitiated an election. But, unfortu- 
nately, this evasion had been foreclosed 
toa Melbourne Cabinet by its own acts. 
Already, from the year 1835, and by 
direct co-operation with three distinct 
measures of reform, this Cabinet had 
recorded its acknowledgment of the 
abuse. The reform, it is true, had 
been in every case mere matter of 
moonshine ; and had been meant for 
such. Means were taken effectually 
to prevent any substantial change 
from coming to maturity : and the ont- 
ward show of reform had been pursued 
merely with the purpose, 1. of saving 
appearances; 2. of keeping other 
more effectual labourers out of this 
vineyard: so long as a Government 
measure was before the house, an ex- 
cuse was always at hand for discour- 
aging all other more serious reformers. 
These were the true motives for coun- 
tenancing simulated reforms ; but still, 
under what motives soever, a measure 
of reform, even when it is a counterfeit 
measure, must proceed from the first 
upon the admission of an abuse. Plans 
of redress, though hollow in every 
thing else, at the least were valid are 
guments of that particular derange- 
ment to which they pointed their re- 
medies. If there were nothing to re- 
dress in the franchise as generally 
held, or generally exercised in Ire, 
land, then what had been the meaning 
of their own repeated schemes for 
amending it? The special remedy had 
varied at least three times; but the 
general abuse “had been recognized 
alike in all: too late and penitentially 
the Melbourne Cabinet discovered their 
own precipitancy. The best arrow 
in the sheaf had been shot away to no 
purpose; and in an unhappy flourish 
of theatrical virtue, whilst affecting 
to disclaim O’Connellism, they had 
thrown away—not indeed that excel- 
lent resource, but the means of main- 
taining it against all future reformers ; 
viz., by point-blank denial that it ex- 
isted, or (if that should happen to be 
the better course,) by treating it as a 
bagatelle too minute: for legislation. 
Losing this plea, which they wilfull y 
threw away by too adventurous hypo- 
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crisy, it did and does appear to us, 
that the present Administration had 
forfeited every plausible artifice or 
evasion by which they could have 
confronted Lord Stanley’s present 
bill. Accordingly, what is it they 
allege against that bill? What is left 
open for them to allege, after having 
so thoroughly cut away the ground 
from under their own feet? Why, sim- 


ply this—that, in narrowing the pre-: 


sent excessive facilities for establish- 
ing fraudulent claims, Lord Stanley 
has proportionately fettered the esta- 
blishment of just claims. But this ob- 
jection applied equally to their own 
schemes of reform: and, secondly, it 
is an objection growing out of the mere 
necessities besetting the case, and one 
which must inevitably apply to any 
and to every scheme of reform, sup- 
posing it sincere. Previously to exami- 
nation, all claims must in fairness be 
presumed equally doubtful ;—those 
who are involved in one common sus- 
picion, the innocent equally with the 
guilty, must abide the hardships of sus- 
picion and the anxieties of trial. The 
distinctions of good and bad, of sound 
and fraudulent, apply only after the 
examination. That particular trouble, 
therefore, which arises from the pro- 
cess of investigation, it is an utter im- 
possibility so to modify, as that it 
should proportion itself to the justice 
of the pretension ; for that justice can 
be known only after the trouble has 
been endured. Human infirmity it 
is which makes any investigation ne- 
cessary; and it is that same infir- 
mity which proportions the trouble 
and vexation, not to the soundness and 
unsoundness by which one claim dif- 
fers from another, but to the condi- 
tion of doubt which affects all claims 
alike. There is, besides, a local argu- 
ment applying to any Irish measure of 
reform, which too reasonably founds 
itself on the excess of the Irish abuse. 
It is idle to suppose that any man, 
having the chances of his bill staked 
upon the reasonableness of its details, 
would do so childish an act as to vo-« 
lunteer an argument against himself, 
by introducing one single vexatious 
or superfluous restraint. It is pre- 
sumable that the machinery will be 
only so far elaborate and troublesome, 
as to qualify it for contending with 
the elaborate artifices and the trouble- 


some evasions which it contemplates. 
The tricks being complex by which 
the law is defeated, no man ought to 
make it an objection to the reform, 
that it is commenusurately complex so 
as to measure itself against the abuse. 
In all this there is no hardship be- 
yond what every one of us suffers in 
turn under given circumstances. For 
instance, in crossing a frontier pecu- 
liarly exposed to smuggling, what 
honourable man but submits cheer- 
fully to have his baggage searched, 
under a general regulation, however 
much he would resent a suspicion 
pointed specially and unequally at 
himself. The abuses affecting the 
elective privilege in Ireland having 
matured themselves into something of 
a systematic form, now require some- 
thing of a systematic remedy. To 
him who applies this remedy, and to 
him who suffers its application, there 
is naturally something more of trou- 
ble and of circuitous forms presented 
than where simple or more uniform 


modes of attack on this species of 
right have imposed less cumbrous' 
modes of defence. Every just claim- 


ant should consider himself aggrieved 
and injured by every spurious claim- 
ant. And he should view any means 
of upholding bis own right as a call 
upon him not only for the patience 
required in co-operating with public 
justice, but also for the gratitude due 
on account of a private benefit. In 
the legislative remedy for redressing 
this wrong, there are two separate 
subjects of consideration—the thing 
and the person—the thing imposed, 
the person imposing. As to the thing, 


(the new trouble imposed,) any fair’ 


claimant should view it as his own 
private contribution or tax towards a 


new mode of defence established on* 


behalf of his property. As to the 
person in whom this new defence ori- 
ginates, he must be blind, indeed, if 
he fail to see—that this person, as 
regards the efficacy of the defence, is 
the legislator—that this person, as re- 
gards its violation, is the fraudulent 
offender who had experimentally de. 
monstrated the insufficiency of simpler 
means, 

Were the sole purpose, therefore, 
before us to defend Lord Stanley, by 
defending his measure now pending” 
for the reform of the’ Irish registra- 
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tion, we should hold that we had 
said enough ; that not one word more 
was required; and for this reason— 
that any objections to the bill must 
apply themselves either to the general 
object of that measure, or to some of 
its special provisions. Now, as to the 
general object, that is undisputed : 
nobody denies the abuse which the 
bill deals with; least of all can the 
opponents of the bill deny it; that 
abuse having been denounced and at- 
tacked pro forma in every session of 
Parliament except one since they 
came into office. This being so, and 
the general purpose of the bill being 
admitted as a reasonable purpose on 
all sides, it is in its special provisions 
that we are to look for any thing evil. 
But, if so, the onus of producing this 
provision lies upon the opponents. 
It is no duty of ours to imagine all 
that might be said under a miscon- 
ception or a wilful misrepresentation 
of particular clauses. It is for those 
who quarrel with the bill to cite and 
verify the article by which any man’s 
rights could be abridged, or any in- 
terest resting upon a foundation of 
reality could be damaged. The bur- 
den of proof clearly lies where we 
place it, that is, with the objectors ; 
since it must be easy for them to sub- 
stantiate any real grievance ; whilst on 
our part, to anticipate all imaginary 
grievances would be a work of impos- 
sibility. But with this onus resting 
upon them, the opponents of the mea- 
sure have been able to put their finger 
upon no one specific clause as tangibly 
vicious. The objection taken by Lord 
Morpeth, and upon which he divided 
the House, was not even by pretence 
an allegation of wrong done or to be 
done: it was such a blank * grab,” 
(to borrow a low word for a low act,) 
such a mere snatch at a bonus for his 
party, as we do not remember to have 
read of in all the records of Parlia- 
ment. That we may notice else- 
where. But beyond that, which did not 
profess to touch any principle what. 
ever, there has been no indication for 
good or for ill of any one specific 
clause or provision in Lord Stanley’s 
bill. The general principle of appeals 
has indeed been denounced ; but that, 
though indispensable to a searching 
trial of false claims, is not peculiarly 
connected with Lord Stanley’s reform : 
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public justice is more interested in. 
that provision than the particular 
bill. A general objection, again, to 
the probable working of the bill 
has been started by the Irish solicitor, 
Mr Pigot. But this, when examined, 
proves to be nothing more than a lively 
sketch, or fictitious case, so imagined, 
as to embody the various possible ex. 
tremities to which an imaginary voter 
might be reduced under circumstances 
uniformly the most adverse ; that is, not 
as in real life, where excessin one direc- 
tion is compensated in thelong run by an 
opposite excess in another ; but where 
all these excesses run constantly in one 
direction, His distance, fur example, 
from the several places of registration, 
of appeal, &c., is supposed always the 
very outside of what the law tolerates : 
his luck is never the average mixture 
of good and bad which this world fur. 
nishes, but always the very worst: the 
opposition to his claim is never such 
as reasonable probabilities promise, 
but such as novelists imagine for 
effect. In short, the whole of Mr 
Pigot’s case is the very outside case 
of allextremities. And when he asks 
—Now what do you say to that? our 


answer is—that his imaginary client 
must have been the very first-born of 
calamity, a condemned subject, an én- 


Sant perdu from his birth. And, se. 
riously, the entire objection is nothing 
more than a circumstantial repetition 
of the old original and sole objection 
which we have already noticed so fully 
—that in redressing the injury of false 
claims, Lord Stanley has cireamserib- 
ed the privilege of the just claimant. 
And the short answer to that is, gene. 
rally, a denial of the fact: all rights, all 
privileges, in proportion to their value, 
require efforts and personal appear- 
ances for their assertion and their con- 
tinued exercise. The privilege of 
voting for a representative in Parlia- 
ment is, after all, in the worst case, not 
so much encumbered with-exertion as 
it was under the old modes of election, 
where only one polling place existed 
for a whole county. Secondly, that 
this ‘worst case” can rarely occur, 
because the objector to a vote comes 
forward at his own risk, in the contin- 
gency of his either making a false ob- 
jection or of his inability to sustain 4 
true one: that at any rate he rouses 
a spirit of deep resentment: and that 
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few men will choose to face this con- 
currence of risk and of vindictive feel- 
ing without strong grounds to go upon. 
Thirdly, were all this otherwise, and 
the evil as heavy as it is represented, 
still that the disease has dictated the 
remedy; and that at a less cost, the 
restoration of a sound state could not 
have been had, Grant that the cost 
were really a high one, still it is 
better at a high cost to have a per- 
fect relief, than at a low cost to pur- 
chase such a palliation as leaves a 
constant opening to relapse. 

We repeat,-therefore, that, so far 
as Lord Stanley and his bill are sepa- 
rately concerned, there is scarcely a 
call to say one word more. It would 
be really to suggest arguments against 
the measure if we were to give hy- 
pothetic answers to possible cavils. 
Such objections as malice and in- 
genuity have been able to suggest, all 
resolve into the one general charge of 
a tendency to narrow the franchise, or 
at least practically to narrow its exer- 
cise, at an era when the spirit of legis- 
lation moves in the very opposite di- 
rection. That is the one objection. 
And the one sufficient answer is—that 
an artificial abuse of a privilege cannot 


but react under all good government 
by an artificial contraction of that pri- 


vilege. An excessive license must 
eventually issue in some legal limita- 
tion that would not else have been re- 
quired. But these limitations will sel- 
dom affect the equitable claim; and, 
in any case where they should happen 
to do so, the blame recoils, to the last 
fraction, upon the original wrong-doer, 
who. has furnished the necessity for 
the restriction. 

But it is not as a subject of defence 
or apology, or within those narrow 
negative limits, that this Stanley 
measure of amendment calls for notice. 
It is by positive powers, by large com- 
prehensive indications of its author 
and its author’s party, by large diffe- 
rences which it expounds broadly, as 
separating party from party, principle 
from principle, tendency from ten 
dency, that this bill speaks loudly, 
plainly, and instructively, to all who 
would understand what are Conserva- 
tive politics. 

Let us preface what we are going 
to say, by drawing into notice a very 


general liabit of thought applying to © 
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party distinctions, which expresses 
what is at once true and not true, but 
for want of one important distinction, 
misleads great numbers of people; and 
those peopleamongst the most thought- 
ful and upright in the land. -No sen- 
timent is oftener heard amongst us 
than that which professes the most 
entire indifference for all parties, no 
matter how denominated— Whigs or 
Tories, Conservatives or Liberals,—in 
the very same breath with some ears 
nest expression of interest as to a par- 
ticular measure, or a particular line of 
policy. Constantly we hear people 
professing for themselves this total 
recklessness of party, and adding at the 
same time such words as these—‘* We 
do sincerely believe that the vast ma- 
jority of thinking people in this nation, 
who have neither great landed estates 
nor great aristocratic connexions, nor 
powerful journals to force them into 
politics, care not one straw for this 
party or that party—but simply for 
the national welfare wherever they 
can discover it, for the preservation 
of peace so far as it is consistent with 
honour, and for the fulfilment of the 
many duties which belong to the varied 
powers of so great a nation as ours,’? 
Something like this is continually 
said: and it is said by people of sense 
and education beyond all others : and 
it does certainly wear the appearance 
oftruth. For nothing is less common 
than determinate party connexions 
amongst professional people, or gene- 
rally amongst people in the retired 
walks of life. Meantime, though 
there is an apparent truth in all this, 
there is also much falsehood. 

For it is certain that this remotion 
from party is in no other or higher 


sense true at present, than as it hag 


always been true. But so far is any 
such indifference to party from being 
historically true of the middle classes 
in past times, that since the very ori- 
gin of-parties, always the mass of the 
people have had a party bias, and als 
ways this bias has been towards one 
party by preference tothe other. The 
aristocracy for separate reasons may 
have divided themselves between the 
two great leading parties; but the peo- 
ple have always been attached exelu- 
sively to one. Thus; about the times 
of William III, ean there be a doubt 
that the affections of the people were 
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given to that party who excluded the 
Stuarts and Popery? At the era of 
the French Revolution, who doubts 
that the bias of the people was most 
powerfully against Jacobinism, and to 
such av excess that even a democratic 
_ leaning could hardly command a to- 
leration? During the career of Na- 
poleon, is it possible to deny that the 
people at large supported and favour- 
ed the party whose voice was for war ; 
or that the adverse party, who seemed 
ready to prostrate the country at the 
feet. of Napoleon, but at all events 
augured ill for our military struggle 
in Spain, were thoroughly unpo- 
pular ? 

These instances. are sufficient to 
show, that, so far from being indif- 
ferent to parties, the great body of 
the nation generally attach themselves 
to some one party by open preference, 

-and even with intemperate fervour. 
How comes it, then, that this popular 
delusion prevails, and always Aas pre- 
vailed, with respect to the general in- 
difference to parties? The solution 
lies here. A party has two senses: it 
expresses a. certain known body of 
principles—that is one sense ; and it 
expresses a certain known body of 
personal interests. In this latter sense, 
according to which the Whig party 
expressed a certain great personal or 
family league of Cavendishes, Hamil- 
tons, Russells, &c., in permanent op- 
position to a certain other great per- 
sonal league of Gordons, Lowthers, 
Wyndhams, &c., it is very true that 
parties have always been too nar- 
row and exclusive in their principles 
of union—too aristocratic (whether 
Whig or Tory) in their bearing, to 
command or to seek more of the 
national sympathy than at any rate 
belonged to them in right of their 
great landed estates, and the con- 
sequent pledges by which they were 
connected with the general welfare 
of the country. In this sense it is 
that the current notion prevails of a 
national indifference to parties. But 
that notion is delusively extended to 
the other sense of parties as depositories 
of great leading principles, and as 

‘known patrons of characteristic differ- 
‘ences in respect to the possible systems 
of internal policy. In this sense, to 
say of the middle and thoughtful 
classes in this enlightened country, that 


they are, or that they could be indif- 
ferent to party differences, or that they 
ever have been indifferent since our 
representative form of legislation came 
into powerful operation, is absurd— 
libellous—and almost. contradictory. 
Indifference, under that sense of party, 
would be consistent only with the 
basest degeneracy, or with the exist« 
ence of an iron despotism. In Persia, 
where none but a military chieftajn or 
a prince with an armed force can react 
with the slightest effect on the sove. 
reign, naturally and reasonably for his 
own comfort, a mere citizen will con- 
cern himself in the least possible de- 
gree with the plans or the past acts of 
the state. Powerless as a new-born 
infant for good and for evil, why should 
any man agitate himself by watching 
one monotonous succession of violent 
and self-willed acts, interrupted only 
by brief convulsions and conflicts? 
But in a land where private indivi- 
duals, through manifold forms, are often 
able even as separate agents, much 
more by uniting with other individuals, 
to carry a powerful impression into 
the public counsels of the empire, it 
would express a most unprincipled 
inertia to avow any systematic indif- 
ference to the merits or the momentary 
predominance of a party. 

In reality, at this moment, party, 
and the interest of party, can be so 
little described as indifferent to the na- 
tional mind, that this interest exercises 
a mere tyranny over the feelings of 
every town, Village, and hamlet, in the 
island. Else, wherefore our innumer- 
able newspapers, our.innumerable pe« 
titions to parliament, our innumerable 
public meetings—all of which point to 


public and party objects as pre-occu- - 


pying and monopolizing every avenue 
to the national heart? Indifferent to 
party! Why, the nation is always in 
one vast fermentation of party ideas, 
Speaking peculiarly of the men, we 
may say that all the reading, all the 
studying, all the haranguing, almost 
all the talking, is thrown into that vast 
hurrying channel of conflict and of 
union. Parliament forms the heart 
or central organ of circulation for this 
enormous and multiform interest. 
Some who have leisure to pursue the 
debates, form an honourable interest 
by degrees in the persons of those from 
whose lips they hear their own strong 
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opinions as to things or men, as to 
events or principles, explained and 
defended. For them there existsa se- 
parate and distinct value for party in 
the narrower sense of a personal and 
connected interest : they, for instance, 
are not only anxious for the support 
and for the powerful expression of 
Conservative principles, but they are 
separately anxious that these princi- 
ples should speak through the mouths 
of Sir Robert Peel and others in both 
Houses, feeling that the men and the 
principles reflect mutual support, in- 
terchanging strength, lending and 
borrowing Justre. But vast multi- 
tudes even of the educated and profes- 
sional have no leisure, or no certain 
periodical opportunities, for cultivat- 
ing a personal knowledge of that sort. 
Consequently, to them the sympathies 
with party as a personal organization, 
and as a federation of certain known 
minds, tempers, talents, cemented by 
vast estates, or by connexions with the 
ancient heraldries of the land, are in a 
manner unknown. ‘Their feelings 
have not gathered and crystallized 
about the great actors and protagon- 
ists of political life ; and they are par- 


donably careless in that sense of party 
distinctions, though still (we must be 
allowed to say) with some loss to 


themselves. But for these men, as for 
all, party in its larger sense, as repre- 
senting the dominant principles, the 
interests, the modes of policy, favoured 
by the times or adopted by the state, 
is the object of their aspirations, even 
where it cannot be the centre of their 
occupations, It may be a luxury for 
some, and a business for others ; but it 
is now become very much of a necessity 
for all. 

Under favour of this distinction, we 
laugh at the idea that, to a nation in 
our condition of political progress, 
there can ever again revolve the state 
of indifference as to party. Thatisa 
state possible only for Oriental and 
Mahomedan nations; all alike buried 
in the sleep of sensuality, and incapa- 
ble of generating a public interest, (the 
Sensus communis of Juvenal.) We go 
further. As this nation has for cen- 
turies possessed such a public interest, 
and as it is the necessity of such an 
interest gradually to bisect itself, and 
thus to radiate into antagonist parties, 
and as we have historical evidence 
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that through the two last centuries, 
during whieh it is that parties have 
existed among us, always the public 
mind has had a strong bias towards one 
of these parties by preference to the 
other—so at this moment we affirm 
that it has such a bias; and that bias, 
we say, is strongly and determinately 
towards Conservative principles. And 
we say further, that even for so much 
of the movement party as we now see 
operative in our public councils, were 
it not for the strong sentries of Con- 
servatives every where posted to watch 
it and to control it, a large majority of 
the nation would hardly find it possible 
to sleep quietly in theirbeds. It is by 
no means a just inference that the pub- 
lic mind is tolerant of pseudo-liberal 
principles, because so large a body of 
such principles has crept into our se- 
nate, or stole into other stations of in- 
fluence ; for even thus far it is proba- 
ble that this proportion would not have 
been tolerated; the public energies 
would have been stimulated to abate 
that proportion, were it not for the 
confidence reposed in the guardianship 
applied to all great interests by Con- 
servative jealousy. A party that car- 
ries a false promise of liberalism on its 
banners, as if the first duty were to 
concede every thing, and to stipulate 
for nothing—a party that represents 
the most sacred functions of a state by 
the symbol of movement, as if to inno- 
vate universally were the burden upon 
a national conscience, and there were 
no higher call for preserving—a faction 
that carries on in all weather under a 
press of sail, but keeps no anchors in 
readiness, never was or will be the fas . 
vourite partyin Great Britain. Under 
the stern surveillance of Conservative 
police, Liberalism has been allowed an 
ampler license than would else have been 
granted to such an interest in such a 
country. But, after all, it is undeniable 
that Conservatism has long been reco- 
vering ground from the hostile cause. 
There never was a doubt that, with 
Conservative views and doctrines, and 
with those only, the graver, sterner, 
and more conscientious principles of « 
the nation have always found a natural 
alliance. And baving thus explained 
the sense in which we hold that party 
distinctions, and principles pointing to 
such distinctions, must for ever remain 
operative upon the vast popular masses’ 
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of the nation, we now return to the 
immediate question of Lord Stanley’s 
bill, by way of drawing attention, in a 
very few words, to that contrast be- 
tween the two great parties, so un- 
happily and so painfully undignified for 
the Whigs, which even this single case 
exposes. , 

1. The first remark, forced even 
upon’a neutral spectator, is the unfor- 
tunate—sad, therefore, but yet ludi- 
crous—effect from counterfeit passion. 
The Tories are at liberty, after the old 
proverb, to ‘‘calla spade aspade:” per- 
jury with them is downright perjury 
—neither more nor less. Even Mr 
O’Connell stands in his own shoes. 
Not but he plays the actor at times; 
yet still, and even as an actor, he is 
in character. It is certainly lugubri- 
ous, yet still pleasant, to hear that long 
wintry howl which he sets up when 
the House of Commons accuses Pat of 
perjury; so like a pulk of famished 
wolves. And it is droll to hear him 
protest that the idea of an Irish wit- 
ness as any thing peculiar or indigen- 
ous to Ireland, is what he never heard 
speak of. Yet in all this, whatever 
simulation there may be, it is all un- 
prompted, and at first hand. But now 
for poor Lord John Russell ;—how 
painful is the difference ! Even his op- 
ponents feel humbled on his account, 
in seeing him reduced to the necessity 
of assuming a second-hand frosty in- 
dignation on behalf of those whom, 
seventy times in an hour, he must se- 
cretly consign to the fiend. Except 
for a little Devonshire matter, which 
only proves that his forte does not lie 
in thesterner virtues—such as veracity, 
we have a sincere respect for Lord 
John, and believe him to bea very ami- 
able man. The more is our sympa- 
thy with this ill-used gentleman, 
when we find him obliged to howl a 
second to Mr O’Connell’s long wintry 
howl; to make sad attempts at sud- 
den transports of indignation, over 
* matters that must have been duller to 
him than ditch-water; to propound 
an elaborate effort at an extempore 
bounce of fury, like an elderly beau 
rather stiff in the hams practising a 
hornpipe ; and all these bottled im- 
promptus so painfully executed ; 
whilst Mr O'Connell, the taskmaster 
himself, was looking on subridens, or 
with an incredulus odi upon every 
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feature, to what end or purpose? 
Simply because, having married, as it 
were, into this Irish’ political family, 
he must now adopt all sorts of Irish 
feelings at second-hand: though for- 
merly he must have read the same 
things in Joe Miller a thousand times 
over as capital jests. And, what makes 
the vexation so much worse, Pat is 
still allowed to treat his own perjuries 
as a jest. Yet such is the pitiable 
servility exacted of British gentlemen 
as a sort of quit rent or feudal memo. ~ 
rial of vassalage. They must act 
scenically a pretended horror, as of so 
many awful calumnies, upon hearing - 
mere ordinary facts reported for what 
they are and what they steadfastly 
believe them to be. 2. It is alleged, 
that, if Lord John Russell’s party 
have a merely personal interest at 
stake in adopting the Irish cause, [and 
doubly so, Ist, on a principle of gra- 
titude for past favours; 2dly, on a 
selfish principle, since, in a reformed 
state, this Irish constituency will no 
longer be available in the same way,] 
yet on the other side, there is the same 
sort of private interest for the Tories 
in getting rid of a constituency which 
has so effectually served their oppo- 
nents. Grant this: suppose the inte- 
rest alike and equal in both cases. 
Then mark the difference in what fol- 
lows. Both parties seek to benefit in 
their own persons ; one by serving a 
friend, the other by supplanting anene- 
my :—so far there is no wrong proved 
against either. But it happens that the 
benefit sought by the Conservatives 
flows concurrently with a public ser- 
vice. They cannot so remodel the 
constituency as to annihilate an im- 
portant service rendered to their 
antagonists, without simultaneously 
annihilating an extensive system of 
fraud and perjury: Their own inte« 
rests could no otherwise be aided than 
through an aid to the national cha« 
racter, by removing a standing motive 
to a great public wrong ; whereas the 
Whigs cling to that very private in- 
terest—tenable confessedly only by 
sustaining that very system with its 
many frauds, and its permanent 
temptations to fraud. Besides that, 
the coincidence between what is good 
for the Tory service, and what is good 
for the public service, is no accident. 
It will be found in many more cases 
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that the two interests flow through 
the same channels. 

3. Meantime, as the howl of denial 
has risen in so long and so steady a 
column from Mr O'Connell, with re- 
gard to the frauds and the perjuries 
of Irish registration, or (as it might 
happen) of Irish voting—allow us to 
illustrate the little pleasantries of the 
subject by one or two ingenious varie- 
ties. Personation is one device in 
this new vade-mecum of electors. a 
voter dies, and the tenure or the dis- 
tribution of his land is so thoroughly 
disturbed that no person in broad Ire- 
land. succeeds to his franchise. In 
these circumstances, distressing to all 
parties, you will surely not object to 
some relative, inheriting decent prin- 
ciples and a correct coat, from sup- 
plying the empty place of his late 
esteemed relative. Upon this princi- 
ple a man has stood in all possible 
degrees of relationship to himself: he 
has personated his uncle, his grand- 
father: he has been his own father, his 
own dutiful son: in fact, according 
to the vast variety of possible combi- 
nations, men have piously discharged 
the duties of so many departed kins- 
men, that at last they have found 
themselves unable to say in what pre- 
cise degree of relationship they might 
stand to themselves. Cognates or 
agnates—affinity or consanguinity— 
all varieties came alike to them. 
Again, you'll not hinder a worthy 
voter from being transported now and 
then, or sometimes hanged. But why 
should that interrupt public business ? 
Like the king, the Irish voter is at 
times immortal. The same voter re- 
emerges to the upper air, like the Si- 
cilian river after passing underground 
from Greece ; but often through every 
conceivable metamorphosis as to per- 
son and age. 

But even these personations were 
far from being the masterpieces of 
Irish skill. Running variations upon 
one original and archetypal voter, 
deathless and ever blooming, were 
kept up by a “ saries’’ of “ dacent 
boys” in various counties. But Tip- 
perary, that * iligant’’ county, has 
produced a set of artists that ran varia- 
tions—each upon himself. They re- 
newed the mystery of the Latin Janus. 
Every man to his own share sported 
two separate faces. As qualified voters, 
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they were of course ten-pounders. A 
real surplus of ten-pounds, after all 
possible deductions, they had received 
or had refused (as might happen) for 
their beneficial interest. So far so 
good. But next came a rating asa 
scale for some county assessment. 
Forthwith, as the lady's eyes in Christ- 
abelle, «‘ each shrank up to a pigmy 
size.’ Every man contracted below 
five pounds. There were five hundred 
of these dacent boys in this one county 
of Tipperary, whose present consti- 
tuency (says Mr Shiell) does not ex- 
ceed twenty-four hundred. All the 
five hundred wasted away in estate, by 
the annual sum of £6 each, in one 
morning. What a dispensation of 
Providence to settle upon Tipperary 
alone! Three thousand pounds of 
annual income melting like snow un- 
der too hot a rating! However, it is 
consolatory to add, that all were as 
suddenly restored to health by a county 
election. Yet, again, it is distressing 
to record that all of “ the boys” had 
a relapse soon after. And thus, like 
Castor and Pollux, who kept up a 
constant process of ascending and de- 
scending between Hades and the up- 
per heavens, the poor youths never. 
perfectly recovered. Like a pair of 
bellows, each of the Tipperary five 
hundred contracted and expanded, 
swelled to a tympany, or collapsed 
into a pitiable flatness, according to 
the purpose for which be was wanted. 
It points the moral, however, if it 
does not much adorn the tale, to 
mention, that by the latest accounts 
received, they have continued to main- 
tain that amphibious life which they 
so ingeniously devised: have kept up 
unimpaired those relations of expats 
sion and exhaustion which so enrich 
the natural history of the county; 
and have persevered to the end in de- 
frauding pretty impartially the county 
rates and the county register, by 
moulting according to the season, 
and according to the character in which 
they happen to come forward. 

4, We had intended to pursue this 
system of Irish registration and Irish 
voting through the large variety of 
artifices by which each has been made 
to play collusively into the service of 
the other. But we find that it would 
transcend our space, and would dis- 
proportion the paper ; we will notice, 
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therefore, for the closing article, as a 
proper crest for such a mountainous 
scale—such a Pelion upon Ossa—of 
frauds, the closing words by which 
Mr Shiel thinks fit to bully the House 
of Commons into rejecting Lord Stan- 
ley’s bill. ‘‘ Pass it,” says he, “ and 
that agitation which, in its simplest 
form, overthrew you in 1829, you shall 
meet in a triple form to consumeyou.” 
To appreciate this, to give the force 
which is intended to the words, let it 
be observed that Mr Shiel does not 
speak of some mere futurition, as me- 
taphysicians love to speak, some event 
in futurity not subject to human will, 
and which simply he is able to foresee. 
No; it is of a voluntary—it is of a de- 
liberate agency which he speaks, ap- 
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proaching not calamitously but vin. | 
dictively ; this agency belongs to a 
patty, of which the denouncer is a 
member, andas representing whom itis 
that he speaks. The prophetis a bully 
—the prophecy is a menace ; and if no 
other fragment.survived: of that influ. 
ence which Mr O’Connell has organ. 
ized against (and instead of) the very 
elementary force by which the legis. 
Jature ordains the creation of a legis. 
lative body, by‘which the senate re« 
news the senate, this would serve to 
express and to measure the enormity 
of that system which Lord Stanley 
has first fully exposed, and which it 
will be the fault of Parliament if Lord 
Stanley does not fully destroy. 
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